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JACK    POYXTER. 


Y  conscience  felt  decidedly  uneasy  that 
night ;  in  spite  of  all  argument  to  the 
contrary,  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
conviction  that  it  was  my  duty  to  speak  to 
Aunt  Phihppa.  I  ought  to  warn  her  of  the 
growing  intimacy  between  the  young  people. 
She  and  Uncle  Brian  ought  to  know  that  Mr. 
Tudor  was  not  quite  so  harmless  as  he 
looked. 

It  made  me  very  unhappy  to  act  the  traitor 
to  this  honest,  simple  young  fellow.  I  would 
rather  have  taken  his  hand  and  bade  him  God- 
speed with  his  wooing.     If  I  had  been  ITncle 
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Brian  I  would  have  welcomed  him  heartily  as 
a  suitor  for  Jill  True,  she  was  absurdly  young 
— only  sixteen — but  I  would  have  said  to  him, 
'  If  you  are  in  earnest,  if  you  really  love  this 
o'irl,  and  are  willino'  to  wait  for  her,  c^o  about 
your  business  for  three  years,  and  then  come 
and  try  your  chance  with  her.  If  she  likes 
you  she  shall  have  you.  I  am  quite  aware  you 
are  poor ;  that  you  are  a  curate  on  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year.  But  you  are  well  connected 
and  a  gentleman,  and  as  guileless  as  a  yoimg 
Xathaniel.  I  could  not  desire  a  better  husband 
for  my  daughter.' 

But  it  was  not  likely  that  Uncle  Brian 
would  be  so  Quixotic.  And  I  knevr  that  Aunt 
Philippa  was  rather  ambitious  for  her  children, 
and  it  had  been  a  great  disappointment  to  her 
that  Sara  had  refused  a  young  baronet.  So  it 
was  with  the  guilty  feehngs  of  a  culprit  that  I 
entered  the  morning-room  the  next  morning 
and  asked  Aunt  Philippa  if  I  might  have  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  her. 

To  my  relief  she  treated  the  whole  matter 
very  cooUy,  and  with  a  mixtiu*e  of  shrewdness 
and  common  sense  that  quite  surprised  me. 

She  assured  me  that  it  was  not  the  least 
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consequence.  Young  creatures  like  Jocelyn 
must  pass  tlirougli  these  sort  of  experiences. 
She  was  certainly  rather  young  for  such  an  ex- 
periment, but  it  would  do  her  no  harm.  On 
the  contrary,  a  little  stimulus  of  gratified  vanity 
might  be  extremely  beneficial  in  its  after-effects. 
She  was  somewhat  backward  and  childish  for 
her  age.  She  would  have  more  self-respect  at 
finding  herself  the  object  of  masculine  admira- 
tion. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  do  her  a  great  deal 
of  good,'  went  on  Aunt  Phihppa,  placidly. 
'  She  will  try  now  in  earnest  to  break  herself 
of  her  little  gaucheries.  As  for  Mr.  Tudor,  do 
not  distress  yourself  about  him.  He  is  young 
enough  to  have  half  a  dozen  butterfly  fancies 
before  he  settles  down  seriously.' 

'  I  remember,'  she  continued,  '  that  during 
Sara's  first  season  we  had  rather  a  trouble 
about  a  young  barrister.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  but  terribly  poor,  and  your  uncle  told 
me  privately  that  he  must  not  be  encouraged. 
Well,  Sara  sot  it  into  her  head  that  she 
was  in  love  with  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say  to  her  by  way  of  warning,  she  would 
promise  him  dances,  and,  in  fact,  they  did  a 
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good  bit  of  flirting  together.  So  I  told  your 
uncle  that  we  had  better  leave  town  earlier  that 
year.  We  went  into  Yorkshire — paying  visits, 
and  then  to  Scotland.  Sara  had  never  been 
there  before,  and  we  took  care  that  she  should 
have  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  trip.  My  dear, 
before  three  months  were  over  she  had  forgotten 
Henry  Brabazon's  existence.  It  was  just  a 
girhsh  sentimentality — nothing  more.  When 
we  got  back  to  town  we  made  Mr.  Brabazon 
understand  that  his  attentions  were  displeasing 
to  your  uncle,  and  before  the  next  season  he 
was  engaged  to  a  rich  young  widow.  I  do  not 
believe  Sara  ever  missed  him.' 

I  hstened  to  all  this  in  silence.  I  was  much 
relieved  to  find  that  Aunt  Philippa  was  not 
disposed  to  blame  me  for  Lawrence  Tudor's 
infatuation.  She  told  me  that  she  was  not  the 
least  afraid  of  his  influence,  and  should  not  dis- 
courage his  visits.  Jocelyn  would  never  see 
him  alone,  and  it  w\as  not  likely  that  she  would 
be  staying  at  Heathfield  again.  I  thought  it 
useless  to  say  any  more.  I  had  satisfied  my 
conscience,  and  might  now  safely  wash  my 
hands  of  all  responsibility.  If  the  thought 
crossed  my  mind  that  Jill  was  very  different  to 
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Sara — that  her  ^vill  was  stronger  aucl  her  affec- 
tions more  tenacious — there  was  no  need  to 
give  it  utterance.  Sixteen  was  hardly  the  age 
for  a  serious  love  affair,  and  I  might  well  be 
content  to  leave  Jill  in  her  mother's  care. 

Now  and  then  a  doubt  of  Aunt  Philippa's 
wisdom  came  to  me — on  the  last  evening,  for 
instance,  when  I  was  speaking  to  Jill  about 
Heathfield,  and  when  I  rather  incautiously 
mentioned  Lawrence  Tudor's  name. 

I  recollected  then  that  Jill  had  never  once 
spoken  of  him  since  the  night  of  the  accident. 
It  had  dropped  completely  out  of  our  conversa- 
tion. I  forget  what  I  said  then,  but  it  was 
something  about  my  seeing  him  at  Heath- 
field. 

We  were  standing  together  on  the  ])alcouy, 
and  as  I  spoke  Jill  stooped  suddenly  to  look  at 
a  little  flower-girl  who  was  offering  her  wares 
on  the  pavement  below.  For  a  moment  she 
did  not  answer.  But  I  could  see  her  cheek  and 
even  her  little  ear  was  flushed. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  will  see  him,'  she  returned 
presently.  '  What  a  little  mite  of  a  child. 
Look,  Ursula.  Please  remember  us  to  him, 
and — and  we  hope  he  is  quite  well.'     And  Jill 
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walked  away  from  me  rather  abruptly,  saying 
she  must  ask  her  mother  for  some  pence.  It 
was  then  that  a  doubt  of  Aunt  Philippa's  policy 
crossed  my  mind — Jill  was  so  different  to  other 
girls.  And  Lawrence  Tudor  had  saved  her 
life. 

I  had  other  things  to  occupy  my  mind  just 
then-— a  fresh  anxiety  that  I  could  share  with 
no  one,  and  which  effectually  spoilt  the  last 
few  days  of  my  London  visit. 

The  sight  of  Leah  had  somewhat  disturbed 
me.  It  had  brought  back  memories  of  the 
perplexities  and  mysteries  of  Gladwyn.  Strange 
to  say,  I  saw  her  again  the  very  next  day. 

Mr.  Tudor  was  calling  at  the  door  to 
enquire  after  Jill ;  he  had  his  bag  in  his 
hand,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  station.  I 
was  just  going  out  to  call  on  Lesbia,  and  we 
walked  a  few  yards  together.  Just  as  I  was 
bidding  him  good-bye,  two  women  passed  us  ; 
as  I  looked  at  them  casually  I  saw  Leah's 
flickering  light-coloured  eyes  ;  she  was  looking 
in  my  direction,  but,  though  I  nodded  to  her, 
she  did  not  appear  to  recognise  me.  The  other 
woman  was  a  stranger. 

I  was  sitting  alone  on  the  balcony  that  after- 
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noon.  Aunt  Philippa  and  Jill  and  Miss  Gil- 
lespie were  driving.  I  took  advantage  of  tlieir 
absence  and  the  unusual  quiet  of  the  house  to 
finish  a  book  in  which  I  was  much  interested. 

I  was  very  fond  of  this  balcony  seat :  the 
awning  protected  me  from  the  hot  June  sun, 
and  the  flower  boxes  at  my  feet  were  sweet  with 
mignonette.  I  could  see  without  being  seen, 
and  the  cool  glimpses  of  the  Green  Park  were 
pleasant  on  this  hot  afternoon. 

The  adjoining  house  was  unoccupied ;  it 
was  therefore  with  feelings  of  discomfort  that 
I  heard  the  sound  of  workmen  moving  about 
the  premises,  and  by-and-by  the  smell  of 
fresh  paint  made  me  put  down  my  book  Avith 
suppressed  annoyance. 

A  house-painter  was  standing  very  near  me, 
painting  the  outside  sashes  of  the  window  ;  he 
had  his  back  turned  to  me,  and  was  whistling 
to  himself  in  the  careless  way  peculiar  to  his 
class.  It  was  a  clear,  sweet  whistling,  and  1 
listened  to  it  with  pleasure. 

A  sudden  noise  in  the  street  caused  him  to 
look  round,  and  then  he  saw  me,  and  stopped 
whistling. 

Where   had  I  seen   that   face — it   seemed 
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familiar  to  me?  Of  whom  did  that  yomig 
house-painter  remind  me  ?  Could  I  have  seen 
him  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital?  Was  it  some 
patient  whose  name  I  had  forgotten  during 
my  year's  nursing?  I  had  had  more  than  one 
house-painter  on  my  hst. 

I  was  tormented  by  the  idea  that  I  ought 
to  recognise  the  face  before  me,  and  yet  recog- 
nition eluded  me.  I  felt  baffled  and  perplexed 
by  some  subtle  fancied  resemblance.  As  for 
the  young  painter  himself,  he  looked  at  me 
quietly  for  a  moment,  as  though  I  were  a 
stranger,  touched  his  cap,  and  went  on  paint- 
ing. When  he  had  finished  his  job,  he  went 
inside,  and  I  heard  him  whistling  again  as  he 
moved  about  the  empty  room. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face,  the  features  were 

very  clearly  cut  and  defined  like Good 

Heavens !  I  had  it  now — it  reminded  me  of 
Gladys  Hamilton's.  The  next  moment  I  was 
holding  the  balcony  railing  as  though  I  were 
giddy ;  it  w^as  hke  Gladys,  but  it  was  still  more 
like  the  closed  picture  in  Gladys'  room.  I 
pressed  my  hands  on  my  eyelids  as  with  a 
strong  effort  I  recalled  her  brother  Eric's  face, 
and  the  next  moment  the  young  painter  had 
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come  to  the  window  a£(aiii,  and  I  was  lookiiu'- 
at  him  between  my  fingers. 

The  resembhmce  could  not  be  my  fancy  ; 
those  were  Eric's  ej'es  looking  at  me.  It  was 
the  same  face,  only  older  and  less  boyish-look- 
ing. The  fair  moustache  was  fully  grown  ;  the 
face  was  altogether  more  manly  and  full  of 
character.  It  must  be  he  ;  I  must  go  and  speak 
to  him  ;  but  as  I  rose,  my  limbs  trembhng  w^th 
excitement,  he  moved  away,  and  his  whistle 
seemed  to  die  in  the  distance. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  I  ran  upstairs  and  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  mantle.  I  thought  that  Clayton 
looked  at  me  in  some  surprise — I  was  leaving 
the  house  without  gloves ;  but  I  did  not  wait  for 
any  explanation — the  men  would  be  leaving  off 
work.  The  door  was  open,  and  I  quickly  found 
my  way  to  the  drawing-room,  but  to  my  chagrin 
it  was  empty,  and  an  elderly  man  with  grey  hair 
came  out  of  a  back  room  with  a  basket  of 
carpenter's  tools  and.  looked  at  me  enquiringly. 

'  There  is  a  workman  here  that  I  want  to 
find,'  I  said  breathlessly — '  the  one  that  was 
painting  the  window  frames  just  now — a  tall 
fair  young  man.' 
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'  Oh,  you'll  be  meaning  Jack  Poynter,'  lie 
returned  civilly  ;  '  he  and  his  mate  have  just 
gone.' 

'  It  cannot  be  the  one  I  mean,'  I  answered, 
somewhat  perplexed  at  this.  '  He  was  very 
young,  not  more  than  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
good-looking,  with  a  fair  moustache,  and  he 
was  whistling  while  he  worked.' 

'  Ay,  that's  Jack  Poynter,'  returned  the 
man,  taking  off  his  paper  cap  and  rubbing  up 
his  bristly  grey  hair ;  '  we  call  Jack  "  The 
Blackbird "  amongst  us ;  he  is  a  famous 
whistler  is  Jack.' 

'  Oh  !  but  that  is  not  his  name,'  I  persisted, 
in  a  distressed  voice.  '  Why  do  you  call  him 
Jack  Poynter  ?  ' 

'  That  is  what  he  calls  himself,'  returned  the 
man,  dryly.  Evidently  he  thought  my  remarks 
a  little  odd.  'Folks  mostly  calls  themselves 
by  their  own  names ;  amongst  his  mates  he  is 
known  as  "  The  Whistler,"  or  "  The  Blackbird," 
or  "  Gentleman  Jack." ' 

'  Well,  never  mind  about  his  name,'  I  re- 
plied impatiently.  '  I  want  to  speak  to  him  ; 
where  does  he  live  ?  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  his  address  ?  ' 
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'  You  would  be  welcome  to  it  if  1  knew  it, 
but  "Gentleman  Jack"  keeps  himself  dark. 
None  of  us  know  where  he  lives.  I  believe  it 
used  to  be  down  Hollo  way,  but  he  has  moved 
lately.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  know 
about  him,'  I  pleaded.  '  It  is  not  idle  curiosity, 
believe  me,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  him 
a  service.' 

'  I  suppose  you  know  something  of  his  be- 
longings,' returned  the  man,  with  a  shrewd 
glance.  '  i^ow  that  is  what  me  and  my  mates 
say.  We  would  none  of  us  be  surprised  if 
"  Gentleman  Jack"  has  respectable  folk  belong- 
ing to  him.  He  has  not  quite  our  ways.  He 
is  a  cut  above  us,  and  clips  his  words  like  the 
gentlefolk  do.  But  he  is  an  industrious  young 
fellow,  and  does  not  aive  himself  airs.' 

'  Could  you  not  find  out  for  me  where  he 
lives  ? ' 

'  Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  you  might 
ask  him  yourself,  miss  ;  he  will  be  here  again 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  am  off  to  Watford  on 
a  job.  Jack  is  not  at  work  regularly  in  these 
parts.  He  is  doing  a  turn  for  a  mate  of  his 
who  is  down  with  a  touch  of  colic.      He  is 
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working  at  Bayswater  mostly,  and  lie  will  be 
here  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes.  Tom  Handley  won't  be  fit  for 
work  for  a  spell  yet.  He  will  be  here  sharp 
enough,  and  then  you  can  question  him  your- 
self,' and  bidding  me  a  civil  good  evening  the 
man  took  up  his  tools  and  went  heavily  down- 
stairs, evidently  expecting  me  to  follow  him. 
I  went  back  and  stole  up  quietly  to  my 
room.  Aunt  Philippa  and  Jill  had  returned 
from  their  drive.  I  could  hear  their  voices  as 
I  passed  the  drawing-room  ;  but  I  wanted  to 
be  alone  to  think  over  this  strange  occurrence. 

My  pulses  were  beating  high  with  excite- 
ment. Not  for  one  moment  did  I  doubt  that 
I  had  really  seen  Eric  in  the  flesh.  Gladys' 
intuition  was  right,  her  brother  was  not  dead. 
I  felt  that  this  assurance  alone  would  make  her 
happy. 

If  she  were  only  at  Heathfield,  or  even  at 
Bournemouth,  I  would  telegraph  for  her  to 
come  ;  I  could  word  the  message  so  that  she 
would  have  hastened  to  me  at  once  ;  but  Paris 
was  too  far — too  much  time  would  be  lost. 
Uncle  Max,  too,  had  been  called  to  Nor- 
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wicli  to  attend  a  cousin's  deathbed ;  I  had 
had  a  note  from  him  that  very  morning — so  I 
could  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
assistance.  I  knew  that  I  dare  not  summon 
Mr.  Hamilton :  the  brothers  had  parted  in  ill- 
blood,  with  bitter  words  and  looks.  Eric 
looked  on  his  step-brother  as  his  worst  enemy. 
All  these  years  he  had  been  hiding  himself 
from  him.  I  dare  not  run  the  risk  of  bringing 
them  together.  I  could  not  make  a  confi- 
dante of  Aunt  Philippa  or  Uncle  Brian.  They 
had  old-fashioned  views,  and  would  have  at 
once  stigmatised  Eric  as  a  worthless  fellow. 
Circumstantial  evidence  was  so  strong  against 
him  that  few  would  have  believed  in  his 
innocence.  Even  Uncle  Max  condemned  him, 
and  in  my  own  heart  there  lurked  a  secret 
doubt  whether  Gladys  had  not  deceived  her- 
self. 

No,  my  only  course  would  be  to  speak  to 
him  myself,  to  implore  him  for  Gladys'  sake  to 
listen  to  me.  My  best  plan  would  be  to  rise 
as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning,  and  to 
be  on  the  balcony  by  six  o'clock.  I  should 
see  the  men  come  in  to  their  work,  and  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  my  way  to  them. 
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The  household  was  not  an  early  one,  especially 
in  tlie  season.  I  slioukl  have  the  house  to 
myself  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Of  course,  my  future  movements  were  un- 
certain. I  must  speak  to  Eric  first,  and  induce 
him  to  reopen  communications  with  his  fiimily. 
I  would  tell  him  how  liis  brother  grieved  over 
his  supposed  deatli,  how  changed  he  was; 
and  lie  should  hear,  too,  of  Gladys'  failing 
healtli  and  spirits.  I  should  not  be  wanting 
in  eloquence  on  that  subject.  If  he  loved 
Gladys  he  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to  me. 

After  a  time  I  tried  to  set  aside  these 
thoughts,  and  to  occupy  myself  with  dressing 
for  the  evening.  We  had  a  dinner-party  that 
u\(r\\t  Mrs.  Fullerton  and  Lesbia  were  to  he 
of  the  party.  They  were  going  down  to 
Eutherford  the  next  day,  so  I  should  have  to 
bid  them  good-bye. 

The  evening  was  very  tedious  and  weari- 
some to  me  ;  my  head  ached,  and  the  glitter  of 
lights  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  seemed  to 
bewilder  me.  Lesbia  came  up  after  dinner  to 
ask  if  I  were  not  well,  I  was  so  pale  and  quiet. 
We  sat  out  on  the  balcony  together  in  the 
starlidit  for  a  little  while,  until  Mrs.  Fullerton 
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called  Lesbia  in.  I  would  gladly  have  remained 
there  alone,  drinking  in  the  freshness  of  the 
night  dews,  but  Jill  came  out  and  began 
chattering  to  me,  until  I  went  back  with  her 
into  the  room. 

There  was  very  little  sleep  for  me  that 
night.  When  at  last  I  fell  into  a  doze,  I  was 
tormented  by  a  succession  of  miserable  dreams. 
I  was  following  a  supposed  Eric  down  long 
country  roads  in  the  darkness.  Something 
seemed  always  to  retard  me — my  feet  were 
weighted  with  lead,  invisible  hands  were 
pulling  me  back.  I  heard  him  whistling  in 
the  distance,  then  I  stumbled,  and  a  black  boo- 
engulfed  me,  and  I  woke  with  a  stifled  cry. 

I  woke  to  the  knowledge  that  the  sun  was 
streaming  in  at  my  windows,  and  that  some 
sound  like  a  falling  plank  had  roused  me  from 
my  uneasy  slumbers.  It  must  be  past  six 
o'clock,  I  thought ;  surely  the  men  must  be  at 
work.  Yes,  I  could  hear  their  voices,  and 
the  next  moment  I  had  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  was  dressing  myself  with  all  possible 
haste. 

It  was  nearly  seven  when  I  crept  down  into 
the  drawing-room  to  reconnoitre  the  adjoining 
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house.  As  I  unfastened  the  window  I  heard 
the  same  sweet  whisthng  that  had  arrested 
my  attention  yesterday. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  walked 
out  on  the  balcony.  The  young  painter  looked 
round  in  some  siu-prise  at  the  sound  of  my 
footsteps,  and  touched  his  cap  with  a  half- 
smile. 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  morning,'  I  began  ner- 
vously, for  I  wanted  to  make  him  speak. 
'  Have  you  been  at  work  long  ?  ' 

'  Ever  since  six  o'clock,'  he  returned,  and 
I  think  lie  was  a  little  surprised  at  hearing 
himself  addressed.  '  We  work  early  these  hght 
mornings,'  and  then  he  took  up  his  brusli  and 
went  on  painting. 

I  watched  him  for  a  minute  or  two  without 
a  word.  How  was  I  to  proceed?  My  presence 
seemed  to  puzzle  him.  Perhaps  he  wondered 
wdiy  a  lady  should  take  such  interest  in  his 
work.     I  saw  him  glance  at  me  uneasily. 

'  Will  you  let  me  speak  to  you  ?  '  I  said  in 
a  very  low  voice,  and  as  he  came  towards  me, 
rather  unwillingly,  I  continued :  '  I  know  the 
men  call  you  Jack  Poynter,  but  that  is  not 
your  name.     You  are  Eric  Hamilton  ;   no — do 
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not  be  frigiitened — I  am  Gladys'  friend,  and 
I  will  not  injiu'e  you.' 

I  had  broken  ofF  abruptly,  for  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  effect  of  my  words.  The 
yomig  painter's  face  had  become  ashen  pale, 
and  the  brush  had  fallen  out  of  his  shaking 
hand.  The  next  moment  a  fierce,  angry  light 
had  come  to  his  eyes. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? — w^ho  are  you  ?  '  he 
demanded  in  a  trembling  voice,  but  even  at 
the  moment's  agitation  I  noticed  he  spoke  with 
the  refined  intonation  of  a  gentleman.  '  I 
know  nothing  of  what  you  say  :  you  must  take 
me  for  another  man.    I  am  Jack  Poynter.' 

'  Oh,  !Mr.  Hamilton,'  I  implored,  stretching 
out  my  hands  across  the  balcony,  ^  do  not  treat 
me  as  an  enemy.  I  am  a  friend  who  only 
means  w^ell,  for  Gladys'  sake  listen  to  me  a 
moment.' 

'  I  will  hear  nothing,'  he  stammered  angrily. 
'  I  will  not  be  hindered  in  my  work  any  longer. 
Excuse  me  if  I  am  rude  to  a  lady,  but  you  take 
me  for  another  man  ! '  And  before  I  could 
say  another  word  he  had  stepped  through  the 
open  windows 

I  could  have  wrung  my  hands  in  despair. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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He  had  denied  his  own  identity  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  paleness  and  terror  had 
proved  it  to  me  without  doubt.  '  You  take  me 
for  another  man,'  he  had  said,  and  yet  I  could 
have  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice  that  he  was 
Eric  Hamilton  ;  not  only  his  face — his  voice,  his 
manner,  told  me  he  was  Gladys'  brother. 

But  he  should  not  elude  me  like  this,  and 
I  hurried  downstairs,  determined  to  find  my 
way  into  the  empty  house  and  confront  him 
again.  The  fastenings  of  the  hall-door  gave 
me  a  little  difficulty.  I  was  afraid  Clayton 
would  hear  me,^  but  I  found  myself  outside  at 
last,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  in  the  deserted 
drawing-room. 

Alas!  Eric  w^as  not  there — only  his  paint- 
pot  and  brush  lay  on  the  balcony  outside. 
Surely  he  could  not  have  escaped  me  in  these 
few  minutes  ;  he  must  be  in  one  of  the  other 
rooms.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  encountered 
a  young  workman,  and  began  questioning  him 
at  once. 

'  Well,  this  is  a  queer  start,'  he  observed,  in 
some  perplexity.  '  I  saw  Jack  only  this  moment : 
he  wanted  his  jacket,  for  he  said  he  had  a 
summons  somewhere.     I  noticed  he  was  palish. 
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and  seemed  all  of  a  shake,  but  he  did  not 
answer  when  I  called  out  to  him.' 

'  Do  you  mean  he  has  gone  ? '  I  asked, 
feeling  ready  to  cry  ^vith  disappointment. 

'  Yes,  he  has  gone  right  enough  ;  but  he'll 
be  back  presently,  by  the  time  the  governor 
comes  round.  I  \\'onder  what's  up  with  Jack  ; 
he  looked  mighty  queer,  as  though  the  peelers 
were  after  him — in  an  awful  funk  I  should 
say.' 

'  Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  my  man? '  and 
as  I  spoke  a  shining  half-crown  changed  hands 
rather  quietly.  '  I  want  to  speak  to  your  friend 
Jack  Poynter  very  particularly,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  wishes  to  avoid  me.  If  he  comes 
back,  will  you  write  a  word  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  throw  it  on  to  the  balcony  of  64 — just  the 
words  "  At  w^ork  now  "  will  do,  or  any  direc- 
tion that  will  find  him.  I  am  very  much  in 
earnest  over  this.' 

The  man  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the 
half-crown.  He  had  a  good-humoured,  stupid- 
looking  face,  but  was  young  enough  to  like  an 
unusual  job. 

'  It  will  be  worth  more  than  that  to  you  to 
bring  me  face  to  face  with  Jack  Poynter,  or 

c  2 
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to  give  me  any  news  of  him,'  I  continued. 
'  You  do  not  know  where  he  lives,  for  ex- 
ample ?  ' 

'  No,  we  are  none  of  us  his  mates,  except 
Fowler  and  Dunn,  and  they  don't  know  where 
he  lodges — "  Gentleman  Jack  "  keeps  himself 
close.  But  he'll  be  here  sure  enough  by- 
and-by,  and  then  I  will  let  you  know  ;  '  and 
with  this  I  was  obliged  to  be  content.  I  was 
terribly  vexed  with  myself — I  felt  I  had 
managed  badly.  I  ought  to  have  confronted 
him  in  the  empty  house,  Avhere  he  could  not 
have  escaped  me  so  easily.  Would  he  come 
back  again  ?  As  I  recalled  his  terrified  expres- 
sion, his  agitated  words,  I  doubted  whether 
he  would  put  himself  within  my  reach.  I  was 
so  worried  and  miserable  that  I  was  obhged  to 
own  myself  ill,  and  to  beg  that  I  might  be  left 
in  quiet.  I  had  to  endure  a  good  deal  of 
petting  from  Jill,  who  would  keep  coming  into 
my  room  to  see  how  my  poor  head  was. 
Happily,  one  of  my  windows  commanded  an 
uncovered  corner  of  the  balcony.  I  could  see 
without  going  down  if  any  scrap  of  paper  lay 
there.  It  was  not  until  evenin  that  I  causfht 
sight  of  an  envelope  lying  on  one  of  the  seats. 
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I  rang  my  bell  and  begged  Draper  to 
bring  it  to  me  at  once.  She  thought  it  had 
fluttered  out  of  my  window,  and  went  down 
smihngly  to  fulfil  my  behest. 

It  was  a  blank  envelope — closely  fastened — 
and  I  waited  until  Draper  was  out  of  the 
room  to  open  it ;  the  slip  of  paper  was  inside. 

'Jack  has  not  been  here  all  day.'  was 
scrawled  on  it,  '  and  the  governor  is  precious 
angry.  I  doubt  Jack  has  got  into  some 
trouble  or  other, — Your  obedient  servant,  Joe 
Muggins.' 
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gF  course  I  knew  it  would  be  so — Eric 
had  escaped  me  ;  but  I  could  uot  help 
feeling   very   down-hearted   over  the 
disappointment  of  all  my  hopes. 

I  longed  so  much  to  comfort  Gladys  ;  to 
bring  back  peace  and  unity  to  that  troubled 
household.  I  had  nourished  the  secret  hope, 
too,  that  I  might  benefit  Mr.  Hamilton  without 
his  knowledge,  and  so  return  some  of  his  many 
kindnesses  to  me.  I  knew — none  better — how 
sincerely  lie  had  mourned  over  the  supposed 
fate  of  his  young  brother,  how  truly  he 
lamented  his  past  harshness.  If  I  could  have 
brought  back  their  young  wanderer,  if  I 
could  have  said  to  them,  '  If  he  has  done  wrong 
he  is  sorry  for  his  fault ;  take  him  back  to  your 
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hearts,'  would  not  Mr.  Hamilton  have  been  the 
first  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  the  prodigal? 
Here  there  was  no  father  ;  it  must  be  the  elder 
brother  who  would  order  the  fatted  calf  to  be 
killed. 

I  had  forgotten  Miss  Darrell.  The  sudden 
thought  of  her  was  like  a  dash  of  cold  water  to 
me.  Would  she  have  w^elcomed  Eric  ?  There 
again  was  the  miserable  complication  ! 

All  the  next  day  I  watched  and  fretted. 
The  follow^ing  evening  Clayton  told  me,  with 
rather  a  supercilious  air,  that  a  workman 
calling  himself  Joe  Muggins  wanted  to  speak 
to  me.  '  He  did  not  knoAv  your  name,  ma'am, 
but  he  described  the  lady  he  wanted,  so  I  knew 
it  was  you.  He  said  you  had  asked  him  a 
question  about  a  man  named  Jack  Poynter.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  all  right,  thank  you,  Clayton,' 
I  returned  quickly,  and  I  went  out  into  the 
hall. 

Joe  Muggins  looked  decidedly  nervous. 
He  was  in  his  working  dress,  having,  as  he  said, 
'  come  straight  to  me,  without  waiting  to  clean 
himself.' 

'I  made  so  bold,  miss,'  went  on  Joe,  'be- 
cause you  seemed  anxious  about  Jack,  and  I 
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would  not  lose  time.  Well,  Jack  has  been  and 
given  the  governor  the  sack — says  he  has 
colic,  too  ;  but  we  knoAV  that  is  a  sham.  My 
mate  saw  him  in  Lisson  Grove  last  night.  He 
was  walking  along,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
when  Ned  pounces  on  him.  "  What  are  you 
up  to.  Jack  ?  "  he  says.  "  Why  haven't  you 
turned  up  at  our  place  ?  The  governor's  in  a 
precious  wax,  I  can  tell  you.  They  want  him 
to  put  on  more  men,  as  there's  a  press  for 
time."  "Well,  I  am  not  coming  there  any 
more,"  says  Jack,  looking  as  black  as  possible. 
"  The  work  doesn't  suit  my  complaint,  and  I 
have  written  to  tell  Page  so."  And  he  stuck 
to  that,  and  Ned  could  not  get  another  word 
out  of  him  ;  but  he  says  he  is  shamming,  and  is 
not  ill  a  bit.  It  is  my  belief,  and  Ned's  too, 
that  he  has  got  into  some  trouble  with  the 
governor.' 

'  No,  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong,'  I  returned, 
with  a  sigh ;  '  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  If  you 
hear  anything  more  about  Jack  Poynter,  or  can 
find  out  where  he  lives,  will  you  communicate 
with  me  at  this  address,'  and  I  handed  Joe  my 
card  and  a  half-sovereign. 
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'  Yes,  I'll  do  it,  sure  and  certain,'  he  replied, 
with  alacrity.  '  Some  of  us  will  come  across 
him  again,  one  of  these  days,  and  we  will  follow 
hhn  for  a  bit.  You  may  trust  me  for  that, 
miss.  We  will  find  him,  sure  enough.'  And 
then  I  thanked  him,  and  bade  him  good- 
night. 

There  w-as  only  one  thing  now  that  I  could 
do  before  taking  council  with  Gladys,  and  that 
was  to  advertise  in  some  of  the  London  papers. 
I  wrote  out  some  of  these  advertisements  that 
eveninor :  — 

o 

'  Jack  Poynter  is  earnestly  requested  to 
communicate  with  Ursula  G.  He  may  possibly 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.'  And  I 
gave  the  address  of  an  old  lawyer  who 
managed  my  business,  writing  a  note  to  Mr. 
Berkeley  at  the  same  time,  begging  him  to  for- 
ward any  answer  to  Ursula  G. 

Another  advertisement  was  of  a  different 
character : — 

'  For  Gladys'  sake,  please  write  to  me,  or 
give  me  a  chance  of  speaking  to  you.  An 
unknown  but  most  sincere  friend,  U.  G.' 

The  third  advertisement  was  still  more 
pressing  : — 
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'  Jack  Poy liter's  friends  believe  him  dead, 
and  are  in  great  trouble.  He  is  entreated  to 
undeceive  them  ;  one  v^ord  to  the  old  address 
will  be  a  comfort  to  his  poor  sister.' 

As  soon  as  I  had  despatched  these  adver- 
tisements to  the  paper  offices  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Gladys.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
tell  her  about  Eric,  but  I  must  say  some  word 
to  her  that  would  induce  her  to  come  home. 
I  told  her  that  I  was  going  back  to  Heathfield 
the  following  afternoon,  and  that  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  impatient  for  her  return. 

'  I  cannot  do  without  you  any  longer,  my 
dear  Gladys,'  I  wrote.  '  There  is  so  much  that 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  that  I  cannot 
write.  I  have  heard  something  that  has  greatly 
excited  me,  and  that  makes  me  think  that 
your  view  of  the  case  is  right,  and  that  your 
brother  Eric  is  alive.  Of  course,  we  must  not 
be  too  sanguine,  but  I  begin  to  have  hopes  that 
you  may  see  him  again.' 

More  than  this  I  did  not  venture  to  say,  but 
I  knew  that  these  few  words  would  make  Gladys 
set  her  face  homewards  ;  she  would  not  rest 
mitil  she  asked  me  my  meaning.  As  I  gave 
Clavton  the  letter  I  felt  convinced  that  before 
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a  week  was  over  Gladys  would  find  her  way  to 
Heathfield. 

I  had  to  give  all  my  attention  to  Jill  after 
this  ;  but  though  she  hung  about  me  in  her  old 
affectionate  way,  I  felt  that  I  should  leave  her 
far  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  before,  and 
she  did  not  deny  this,  only  begged  me  to  come 
and  see  them  sometimes. 

'  You  know  I  can't  do  without  you,  you  dar- 
ling Bear,'  she  finished,  with  one  of  her  old  hugs. 

I  was  still  more  touched  by  Aunt  Philippa's 
regret  at  parting  with  me.  She  said  so  many 
kind  things  ;  and  to  my  surprise  Uncle  Brian 
relaxed  from  his  usual  coldness,  and  quite 
warmed  into  demonstration. 

'  Come  to  us  as  often  as  you  can,  Ursula,' 
he  said.  '  Your  aunt  and  I  will  be  only  too 
pleased  to  see  you,'  and  then  he  asked  me  a 
little  anxiously  if  I  found  my  small  income 
sufficient  for  my  needs. 

I  assured  him  that  my  wants  were  so  few, 
and  Mrs.  Barton  was  so  economical,  that  but 
for  my  poorer  neighbours  I  could  hardly  use 
it  all. 

'  Well,  well,'  he  returned,  putting  a 
handsome    cheque   in   my   hands ;     '  you   can 
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always  draw  on  me  when  you  feel  disposed. 
I  suppose  you  like  pretty  things  as  much  as 
other  girls.'  And  he  w^ould  not  let  me  even 
thank  him  for  his  generosity. 

Aunt  Phihppa  only  smiled  when  I  showed 
her  the  cheque. 

'  My  dear,  your  uncle  likes  to  do  it,  and 
you  must  not  be  too  proud  to  accept  his  gifts, 
you  may  need  it  some  day.  We  have  only 
two  daughters ;  as  it  is,  Jocelyn  will  be  far  too 
rich.  I  do  not  like  tlie  idea  tliat  Ilarley's 
child  should  want  anvthinu^,'  and  she  kissed  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Dear  Aunt  Philippa !  she  had  grown  quite 
motherly  during  those  tliree  weeks. 

It  w^as  a  lovely  June  afternoon  :  wlien  I 
started  from  Victoria  there  Avas  a  scent  of 
hay  in  the  air.  Jill  had  brought  with  her  to 
the  station  a  great  basketful  of  roses  and 
narcissus  and  heliotroi)e,  and  had  put  it  on  the 
seat  beside  me  that  its  fragrance  might  re- 
fresh me. 

I  felt  a  strange  soi't  of  excitement  and 
pleasure  at  the  thought  of  returning  home. 
Mrs.  Barton  would  be  glad  to  get  me  back,  I 
knew.     Uncle  Max  would  not  be  at  the  station 
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to  meet  me,  for  lie  had  written  to  say  that  he 
was  still  detained  at  Norwich.  His  consin  was 
dead,  and  had  left  him  her  little  property — 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  a  year.  There 
were  some  valuable  books  and  antiquities, 
and  some  old  silver  besides.  He  was  the  only 
near  relation,  and  business  connected  with  the 
property  would  oblige  him  to  remain  for  an- 
other week  or  ten  days.  I  was  rather  sorry 
to  hear  this,  for  Heathfield  was  not  the  same 
without  Uncle  Max. 

But  not  even  Uncle  Max's  absence  could 
damp  me,  I  felt  so  light-hearted.  'I  hope  I 
am  not  fey,'  I  said  to  myself,  with  a  little 
thrill  of  excitement  and  expectation  as  the 
familiar  station  came  in  view.  Never  since 
Charlie's  death  had  I  felt  so  cheerful  and  full 
of  life. 

Nathaniel  was  on  the  platform  to  look 
after  my  luggage,  so  I  walked  up  the  hill 
quietly,  with  my  basket  of  flowers.  As  I 
passed  the  Vicarage,  Mr.  Tudor  came  out  and 
walked  with  me  to  the  gate  of  the  White 
Cottage.  I  had  a  dim  suspicion  that  he  had 
been  watching  for  me. 

Of   course   he  \asked/after   the]  family  at 
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Hyde  Park  Gate,  and  was  most  particular  in 
liis  inquiries  after  Aunt  Philippa.  Just  at  the 
last,  he  mentioned  Jill. 

'I  hope  your  cousin  Jocelyn  is  well — I 
mean,  none  the  worse  for  her  accident,'  he  said, 
turning  very  red. 

'  Oh,  no,'  I  returned  carelessly  ;  '  nothing 
hurts  Jill.  She  was  riding  in  the  Park  the  next 
morning,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.' 

'  I  remember  you  told  me  so,  when  I  called 
to  enqnire,'  w^as  his  answer.  '  It  was  a  nasty 
accident,  and  might  have  upset  her  nerves ;  but 
she  is  very  strong  and  courageous.' 

'  She  has  great  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
you,'  I  returned,  for  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him. 
He  was  hoping  that  she  had  sent  him  some 
message — she  would  surely  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered to  him.  When  I  repeated  Jill's  abrupt 
little  speech  his  face  cleared,  and  he  looked 
quite  bright. 

'  There  is  Mrs.  Barton  looking  out  for  you  ; 
I  must  not  keep  you  at  the  gate  talking,'  he 
said  cheerfully.  '  Besides,  I  see  Leah  Bates 
coming  down  from  Gladwyn,  and  I  want  to 
speak  to  her ; '  and  he  ran  off  in  liis  boyish 
fashion. 
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I  was  glad  to  escape  Leah,  so  I  went  quickly 
up  the  garden-path.  The  little  widow  w^as  wait- 
ing for  me  in  the  porch,  her  face  beaming  wdth 
welcome.  Tinker  rushed  out  of  the  kitchen 
as  soon  as  he  heard  my  voice,  and  gambolled 
round  us  with  awkward  demonstrations  of  joy 
that  nearly  upset  us,  and  Joe  the  black  cat 
came  and  rubbed  himself  against  my  gown, 
with  tail  erect  and  loud  purring. 

The  little  parlour  looked  snug  and  inviting, 
the  fireplace  was  decorated  with  fir  cones  and 
tiny  boughs  covered  with  silvery  lichen.  A 
great  pot  of  mignonette  perfumed  the  room 
with  its  sweetness.  Charlie's  face  seemed 
to  greet  me  with  grave  sweet  smiles.  I 
seemed  to  hear  his  voice,  '  Welcome  home, 
Ursula.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  home,'  I  said,  as 
I  v/ent  upstairs  to  my  pretty  bedroom. 

When  I  had  finished  my  unpacking,  and 
had  had  tea,  I  sat  down  in  my  easy-chair,  with 
a  book  that  Miss  Gillespie  had  lent  me.  Tinker 
laid  his  head  in  my  lap,  and  we  both  disposed 
ourselves  for  an  idle,  luxurious  evening.  The 
bees  were  still  humming  about  the  honey- 
suckles— one  great  brown   fellow  had  buried 
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himself  in  one  of  my  crimson  roses — the  birds 
were  twittering  in  the  acacia  tree,  chirping 
their  good-night  to  each  other,  the  sun  was 
setting  behind  the  limes  in  a  glory  of  pink  and 
golden  clouds,  and  a  mingled  scent  of  roses, 
mignonette,  and  hay  seemed  to  pervade  the 
atmosphere. 

I  laid  down  my  book  and  fell  into  a  waking 
dream  ;  my  thoughts  seemed  to  take  bird-flights 
into  all  sorts  of  strange  places,  the  summer- 
sounds  and  scents  seemed  to  lull  me  into  in- 
fiuite  content.  Now  I  heard  a  drowsy  cluck- 
cluck  from  the  poultry  yard — Dame  Partlet 
remonstrating  with  her  lord  ;  then  a  faint  moo 
from  the  field  where  pretty  brown-eyed  Daisy 
was  chewing  the  cud;  down  below  they  were 
singing  in  the  little  dissenting  chapel,  sweet 
shrill  voices  reached  me  every  now  and  then. 
I  could  hear  Nathaniel  chanting  in  a  deep  bass, 
as  he  worked  in  the  backyard,  'All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell ' — the  dear  homely  Old 
Hundredth.  It  was  no  wonder  that  a  light, 
very  light,  footstep  on  the  gravel  outside  did 
not  rouse  me.  The  door  behind  me  opened,  and 
Tinker  turned  his  head  lazily,  and  his  tail 
began  to  flop  heavier  against  the  floor.    The 
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next  moment  two  soft  arms  were  round  my 
neck. 

'  Gladys — oil — Gladys  !  '  and  for  the  mo- 
ment I  could  say  uo  more,  in  my  delight  and 
surprise  at  seeing  the  dear  beautiful  face  again. 

'  I  wanted  to  surprise  you,  Ursula,  dear,' 
she  said,  laughing  and  kissing  me.  '  How  still 
and  quiet  you  and  Tinker  were.  I  believe  you 
were  both  asleep.  When  I  heard  you  were 
coming  home  I  planned  with  Lady  Betty  that 
I  would  creep  down  to  the  cottage  and  take 
you  imawares.  I  made  Mrs.  Barton  promise 
not  to  betray  me.' 

'  When  did  you  come  back,'  I  asked,  be- 
wildered ;  '  why  did  you  not  write  and  tell  me 
you  were  coming  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  it  was  decided  all  in  a  hurry.  The 
Maberleys  heard  that  their  daughter,  Mrs. 
Egerton,  would  arrive  in  England  this  week,  a 
whole  month  before  they  expected  her,  so  they 
have  gone  down  to  Southampton,  and  left  me 
to  find  my  way  home  alone.  I  arrived  last 
night,  much  to  Giles's  astonishment.  You  know 
Dora  is  their  only  surviving  child,  and  she  has 
been  in  India  the  last  five  years.  She  is  bringing 
her  two  boys  home.' 

VOL.  III.  D 
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•Last  night.  Then  you  did  not  get  my 
letter  ? ' 

'  No :  but  it  will  follow  me.  How  good 
you  have  been  to  write  so  often,  Ursula.  I 
have  quite  lived  on  your  letters.' 

'  Let  me  see  how  you  look,'  was  my  answer 
to  this ;  and  indeed  I  thought  she  had  never 
looked  more  beautiful.  There  was  a  lovely 
colour  in  her  face,  and  slie  seemed  bright  and 
animated,  though  I  could  not  deny  that  she 
was  still  very  thin. 

'  You  have  not  grown  fatter,'  I  went  on, 
pretending  to  grumble  ;  '  you  are  still  too  trans- 
parent, in  my  opinion ;  but  Jill's  snow-maiden 
has  a  little  Hfe  in  her.' 

'  Does  Jill  call  me  that  P  '  she  returned,  in 
some  surprise.  '  Oh,  I  am  quite  well ;  even  Giles 
says  so.  He  declares  he  is  glad  to  have  me 
back,  and  poor  little  Lady  Betty  quite  cried 
with  joy — it  was  nice,  after  all,  coming  home.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.' 

'  Etta  is  away,  you  know ;  that  makes  the 
difference.  Gladwyn  never  seemed  so  home- 
like before.  By  the  bye,  Ursula,  Giles  has  sent 
you  a  message  ;  he — no,  we  all  three  want  you 
to  spend  a  long  evening  with  us  to-morrow.  He 
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has  been  called  away  to  Brighton,  and  will  not 
be  back  until  midday ;  but  we  all  three  agreed 
that  it  would  be  so  nice  if  you  came  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  would  have  tea  in  the 
little  oak  avenue.  Etta  never  cares  about  these 
al  fresco  meals :  she  is  so  afraid  of  spiders 
and  caterpillars  ;  but  Lady  Betty  and  I  delight 
in  it.' 

I  wished  Jill  could  have  heard  Gladys  talk 
in  this  bright,  natm^al  way.  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  have  recognised  her  snow-maiden  : 
there  was  no  weary  constraint  in  her  manner 
to-night,  no  heavy  pressure  of  unnatural  care 
on  her  young  brow — she  seemed  too  happy 
to  see  me  as^ain  to  think  of  herself  at  all. 

When  we  had  talked  a  little  more  I  began 
to  approach  the  subject  of  Eric  very  gradually. 
At  my  first  word  her  cheek  paled,  and  tlie  old 
wistfulness  came  to  her  eyes. 

'  What  of  Eric  ?  '  she  asked  quickly ;  '  you 
look  a  httle  stranore,  Ursula.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  speaking  his  name  ;  lie  is  never  out  of  my 
thoughts,  wakiug  or  sleeping.' 

'  I  told  her  that  I  knew  this,  but  that  I  had 
something  very  singular  to  narrate  which  I 
feared  might  excite   and   disappoint  her,  but 
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that  I  could  assure  her  of  the  certainty  that  he 
was  alive  and  well.' 

She  clasped  her  hands  almost  convulsively 
together,  and  looked  at  me  hnplormgly.  '  Only 
tell  me  that,  and  I  can  bear  everything  else,' 
she  exclaimed. 

But  as  she  listened  her  face  grew  paler  and 
paler,  and  presently  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  so  violently  that  I  was  alarmed. 

'  It  is  nothing,  nothing  but  joy,'  she  gasped 
out  at  length.  '  I  could  not  hear  you  say  that 
you  had  seen  him,  my  own  Eric,  and  not  be 
overcome.  Oh,  Ursula,  if  I  had  only  been 
Avith  you,'  and  she  hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder, 
and  for  a  little  while  I  could  say  no  more. 

When  she  was  calmed  I  finished  all  that  I 
Jiad  to  tell,  and  read  her  the  advertisements, 
but  they  seemed  to  frighten  her. 

'  How  dreadful  if  Etta  or  Giles  should  see 
them,'  she  said  nervously.  'Etta  is  so  clever, 
she  finds  out  everything.  I  would  not  have 
her  read  one  of  them  for  worlds.  Why  did 
you  put  your  name,  Ursula  ? — it  is  so  un- 
common.' 

'No  one  will  connect  me  with  Jack 
I'oynter.     I  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
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risk,'  I  replied  soothingly.  '  I  put  '•  for  Gladys' 
sake"  in  the  Daily  Telegrcqjlt.  You  see  we 
must  try  to  attract  his  notice.' 

'  Giles  never  takes  in  the  Daily  Jelegrapli. 
We  have  the  Times  and  the  Standard,  and  the 
Homing  Post  for  Etta.  Which  did  you  put  in 
the  Standard  ?  ' 

I  repeated  the  advertisement. — '  Jack 
Poynter's  friends  believe  him  dead,  and  are  in 
great  trouble :  he  is  entreated  to  undeceive 
them.  One  word  to  the  old  address  will  be  a 
comfort  to  his  poor  sister.' 

That  Avill  do,'  she  answered,  in  a  relieved 
tone.  '  Etta  cannot  read  between  the  lines 
there.  Oh,  Ursula,  do  you  think  that  Eric 
will  see  them  ?  ' 

I  assured  her  that  there  was  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  All  the  better  class  of  workmen 
had  access  to  some  club  or  society,  where  they 
saw  the  leading  papers.  I  thought  the  Daily 
Telegraph  the  most  likely  to  meet  his  eyes, 
and  should  continue  to  insert  an  advertisement 
from  time  to  time.  '  We  must  be  patient  and 
wait  a  little,'  I  continued.  '  Even  if  our  appeals 
do  not  reach  him,  there  is  every  probabihty 
that  Joe  Muggins  or  one  of  the  other  workmen 
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Avill  come  across  him.  We  want  to  find  out 
wliere  Jack  Poynter  lives.  I  mean  to  write  to 
Joe  in  a  few  days,  and  offer  him  a  handsome 
l^unl  if  he  can  tell  me  his  address.' 

'  That  will  be  the  best  plan ;  but  oh, 
Ursula,  how  am  I  to  be  patient  ?  To  think  of 
my  dear  boy  becoming  a  common  workman ; 
he  is  poor  then ;  he  wants  money.  I  feel  as 
rhough  I  cannot  rest,  as  though  I  must  go  to 
London  and  look  for  him  myself 

Gladys  looked  so  excited  and  feverish  that 
I  almost  repented  my  confidence.  I  did  all  I 
could  to  soothe  her. 

'  Surely,  dear,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  wait  a 
little,  knowing  him  to  be  alive  and  well,  as  it 
was  to  bear  that  long  suspense.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  never  believed  him  to  be  dead,' 
she  answered  quickly.  '  I  was  very  anxious, 
very  unhappy,  about  him,  often  miserable,  but 
in  my  dreams  he  w^as  always  full  of  life.  When 
I  woke  up  I  said  to  myself,  "  They  are  wrong  ; 
Eric  is  in  the  world  somewhere ;  I  shall  see 
him  again."' 

'  Just  so  ;  and  now  with  my  own  eyes  I 
have  seen  him,  evidently  in  perfect  health  and 
in  good  spirits.' 
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'  All,  but  that  troubles  me  a  little,'  slie 
returned,  and  her  beautiful  mouth  began  to 
quiver  like  an  unhappy  child's.  '  How  can  Eric, 
my  Eric  who  loved  me  so,  be  so  hght-hearted, 
knowing  that  all  these  years  I  have  been  mourn- 
ing for  him?  I  remember  how  he  used,'  she 
went  on  plaintively,  '  to  whistle  over  his  work, 
and  how  Giles  used  to  listen  to  him.  Some- 
times they  kept  up  a  duet  together,  but  Eric's 
note  was  the  sweetest.' 

'  We  must  be  careful  not  to  misjudge  him 
even  in  this,'  was  my  answer  ;  '  how  do  you 
know,  Gladys,  that  he  has  not  assured  himself 
that  3^ou  are  all  well,  and,  as  far  as  he  knows, 
happy  ?  Or  perhaps  his  heart  was  very  heavy 
in  spite  of  his  whistling.  A  young  man  does 
not  show  his  feelings  hke  a  girl.' 

'No  doubt  you  are  right,'  she  replied,  sigh- 
ing, and  then  she  turned  her  head  away,  and  I 
could  see  the  old  tremulous  movement  of  her 
hands.  *  Ursula,'  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
■  have  you  told  Mr.  Cunliffe  about  this  ?  ' 

'  Uncle  Max ! '  I  exclaimed,  concealing  my 
astonishment  at  hearing  her  mention  his  name  of 
her  own  accord.  '  Xo  ;  indeed,  he  is  away  from 
home :  we  have   not   met   for  the   last   three 
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weeks.  Would  you  wisli  me  to  tell  him, 
Gladys?' 

She  pondered  over  my  question,  and  I 
could  see  the  curves  of  lier  throat  trembling. 
Her  voice  was  not  so  clear  when  she  answered 
me. 

'  He  might  have  helped  us.  He  is  kind  and 
wise,  and  I  trusted  him  once.  But  perhaps  it 
will  be  hardly  safe  to  tell  him ;  he  might 
insist  on  Giles  knowing,  and  then  everything 
would  be  lost.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  asked  hastily. 
'  Surely  Mr.  Hamilton  ought  to  know  that  his 
brother  is  alive.' 

'  Yes,  but  not  now — not  until  I  have  seen 
him.  Ursula,  you  are  very  good  ;  you  are  my 
greatest  comfort ;  but  indeed  you  must  be 
guided  in  this  by  me.  You  do  not  know  Giles 
as  I  do.  He  is  beginning  to  influence  you  in 
spite  of  yourself.  If  Giles  knows,  Etta  will 
know,  and  then  we  are  lost.' 

Her  tone  troubled  me  ;  it  was  the  old  ke}'- 
note  of  suppressed  hopeless  pain.  It  somehow 
recalled  to  me  the  image  of  some  helpless  inno- 
cent bird  struggling  in  a  foAvler's  net ;  her  eyes 
looked  at  me  with  almost  agonised  entreaty. 
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'If  Etta  knows,  we  should  be  lost,'  she 
repeated  drearily. 

'  She  shall  not  know,  then,'  I  returned,  pre- 
tending cheerfulness,  though  I  was  inwardly 
dismayed.  '  You  and  I  will  watch  and  wait, 
Gladys.  Do  not  be  so  cast  down,  dear.  Ee- 
member,  it  is  never  so  dark  as  just  before  the 
dawn.' 

'  Xo,'  she  replied  with  a  faint  smile,  '  you 
are  right  there  ;  but  it  is  growing  dark  in  ear- 
nest, Ursula,  and  I  must  go  home,  or  Leah  will 
be  coming  in  search  of  me.' 

'  Very  well ;  I  will  walk  with  you,'  I  re- 
plied, and  in  live  minutes  more  we  had  left 
the  cottage. 

We  w^alked  almost  in  silence,  for  who  could 
tell  if  eavesdroppers  might  not  lurk  in  the  dark 
hedgerows  ?  I  know  this  feehng  was  strong  in 
both  our  minds. 

At  the  gate  of  Gladwyn  we  kissed  each 
other  and  parted. 

'  I  am  happier,  Ursula,'  she  whispered. 
'  You  must  not  think  I  am  ungrateful  for  the 
news  you  have  given  me,  only  it  has  made  me 
restless.' 

'  Hush !  there  is  some  one  coming  down  the 
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shrubbery,'  I  returned,  dropping  her  hand,  and 
going  quickly  into  the  road.  As  I  did  so,  I 
heard  Leah's  smooth  voice  address  Gladys — 

'  You  were  so  late,  ma'am,  that  I  thought  I 
had  better  step  down  to  the  cottage,  for  fear 
you  might  be  waiting  for  me.' 

'  It  is  all  right,  Leah,'  was  Gladys'  answer. 
'Miss  Garston  walked  back  with  me.  Thank 
you  for  your  thoughtfulness ; '  and  then  I  heard 
their  footsteps  dying  away  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

NIGHTINGALES   AND   KOSES. 

WAS  very  busy  the  next  morniDg.  I 
went  roLincl  to  tlie  Marslialls'  cottage 
to  see  Peggy,  and  then  I  paid  Phebe 
a  long  visit,  and  afterwards  I  went  to  Eobert 
Stokes. 

They  seemed  all  glad  to  welcome  me  back, 
especially  Phebe,  who  lay  and  looked  at  me  as 
thouo'h  she  never  wished  to  lose  sioht  of  mii 
again. 

When  I  had  left  her  room  I  sat  a  little 
while  with  Susan.  She  still  looked  delicate, 
but  at  my  first  pitying  word  she  stopped  me. 

'  Please  don't  say  that.  Miss  Garston,  if  you 
know  how  I  tliank  Gcd  for  that  illness  :  it  lias 
opened  poor  Phebe's  heart  to  me  as  nothing 
else  could  have  opened  it.' 
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'  She  does  indeed  seem  a  different  creature/ 
I  returned,  full  of  thankfidness  to  hear  this. 

'  Different — nay,  that  is  not  the  word — the 
heart  of  a  little  child  has  come  back  to  her.  It 
rests  me  now,  if  I  am  ever  so  tired,  to  go  into 
her  room.  It  is  alwa3-s  "  Sit  down,  Susan,  my 
woman,  and  talk  to  me  a  bit,"  or  she  will  beg 
me  to  do  something  for  her,  just  as  though  she 
were  askincf  a  favour.     I  read  the  Bible  to  her 
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now  morning  and  evening,  and  Kitty  sings  her 
sweet  hymns  to  us.  It  is  more  like  home  now, 
with  Phebe  to  sniile  a  welcome  whenever  she 
sees  me.  I  do  not  miss  father  and  mother  half 
so  much  now.' 

'If  you  only  knew  how  happy  it  makes  me 
to  hear  you  say  all  this.  Miss  Locke.' 

'  Xay,  but  I  am  thinking  we  owe  much  of 
our  comfort  to  you,'  she  answered  simply.  '  You 
worked  upon  her  feelings  hrst,  and  then  Pro- 
vidence sent  that  sharp  message  to  her ;  and  we 
have  to  be  grateful  to  the  doctor,  too.  What 
do  you  think,  Miss  Garston  ?  He  is  our  landlord 
now,  and  he  won't  take  a  farthing  of  rent  from 
us.  He  says  we  are  doing  him  a  kindness  by 
living  in  the  house,  and  that  he  only  wished 
his  other  tenants  took  as   much  care   of  his 
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property;  but,  of  course,  I  know  what  that 
means,'  and  here  Susan's  thin  hands  shook  a 
little.  'The  doctor  is  iust  a  man  v/hose  rio-ht 
hand  does  not  knov/  what  his  left  hand  does  ; 
he  is  just  heaping  us  with  benefits,  and  making 
us  ashamed  with  his  kindness.' 

*  You  are  a  great  favourite  of  his,'  I 
answered,  smiling,  as  I  took  my  leave ;  but 
Susan  answered  solemnh", 

'  It  won't  be  forgotten  in  his  account.  Miss 
Garston.  The  measure  rimning  over  will  surely 
be  returned  to  him,  and  not  only  to  him,'  and 
here  she  looked  at  me  meaningly,  and  pressed 
my  hand.  Poor  Susan,  she  had  grown  very 
fond  of  her  nurse. 

As  I  walked  up  to  Gladw}^  that  afternoon 
I  felt  a  pleasant  sense  of  excitement,  a  sort  of 
hohday  feeling,  that  was  novel  to  me.  Miss 
Darrell  w^as  away,  and  Gladys  and  Lady  Betty 
woidd  be  at  their  ease.  We  might  look  and 
talk  as  we  liked,  no  one  would  find  fault 
with  us. 

I  was  pleased,  too,  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
Mr.  Hamilton  again.  I  was  in  the  mood  to  be 
gay:  perhaps  the  summer  sunshine  infected  me, 
for  who  could  be  dull  on  such  a  day  ?     There 
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Avas  not  a  cloud  in  tlie  skv,  the  birds  were 
sinoring.  the  rooks  cawing  among  the  elms,  the 
verv  sparrows  had  a  jaunty  look  and  cheeped 
busily  in  the  ivy.  As  I  approached  Gladwyn, 
I  saw  Mr.  Hamilton  leaning  on  the  gate :  he 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  standing  there 
some  time. 

'  Were  you  watching  forme?  *  I  asked,  rather 
thoughtlessly,  as  he  threw  the  gate  open  with  a 
smile  and  shook  hands  with  me.  I  had  asked 
the  question  quite  innocently  and  casually ;  but 
the  next  moment  I  felt  hot  and  ashamed.  Why 
had  I  supposed  such  a  thing?  Why  should 
"Nfr.  Hamilton  be  watching  for  me  r 

He  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  confusion  : 
he  looked  very  glad  to  see  me.  I  think  he 
was  in  a  gay  mood,  too. 

'Yes,  I  was  looking  for  you.  You  are  a 
httle  late,  do  you  know  that?  I  was  just 
meditating  whether  I  should  walk  down  the 
road  to  meet  you.  Come  and  take  a  turn 
with  me  on  this  shady  httle  lawn.  Gladys  and 
Lady  Betty  are  arranging  the  tea-table,  and  are 
not  quite  ready  for  us.' 

He  led  the  way  to  the  httle  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house.     Gladwvn  was  surrounded  with 
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charming  lawns,  the  avenue  of  young  oaks  was 
at  the  back.  We  could  catch  ghmpses  of  Lady 
Betty's  white  go^Ti  as  she  flitted  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  front  window  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
study  was  before  us. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  looking  at  me  brightly, '  we 
are  all  glad  to  welcome  Nurse  Ursula  back : 
the  three  weeks  have  seemed  very  long,  some- 
how.' 

'  Have  you  any  more  cases  ready  for  me  ?  ' 
I  returned,  trying  to  appear  at  my  usual  ease 
-with  him.  It  seemed  ridiculous,  but  I  was 
certainly  rather  shy  with  Mr.  Hamilton  this 
afternoon.     He  looked  different  somehow. 

'  If  I  have,  you  will  not  know  them  to-day. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  business  to  you  this 
afternoon.  Tell  me  about  your  visit :  Lave 
you  enjoyed  yourself.^  But  I  need  not  ask, 
yom'  looks  answer  for  you.' 

'I  have  most  certainly  enjoyed  myself. 
Aunt  Pliihppa  was  so  kind — indeed,  they  were 
all  good  to  me.  Did  you  hear  of  Jill's  accident, 
Mr.  Hamilton?  Xo.  I  must  teU  you  about 
it,  and  of  Mr.  Tudor's  presence  of  mind.'  And 
I  narrated  the  whole  circumstance. 

'  It  was  a  marvellous  escape,'  he  returned 
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thoughtfully.  '  Poor  cliikl,  slie  might  have 
fared  badlv.  Well,  Miss  Garston,  the  careen 
velvet  gown  was  very  becoming.' 

I  looked  up  quickly,  but  there  was  no 
mockery  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  smile.  He  was 
regarding  me  kindly,  though  his  tone  was  a 
little  teasing. 

'  I  saw  you  in  the  church,'  I  returned 
quietly. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  a  kind  of  magnet- 
ism in  a  fixed  ixlance.  I  was  looking^  at 
you,  trying  to  identify  Nurse  Ursula  with 
the  elegantly  dressed  woman  before  me,  and 
somehow  failing,  when  your  eyes  encountered 
mine.  Their  serious  disapproval  most  cer- 
tainly recalled  Nurse  Ursula  with  a  ven- 
geance.' 

He  was  laughing  at  me  now,  but  I  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

'I  was  so  surprised  to  see  you  there,'  I 
replied  seriously ;  '  you  were  so  strong  in  your 
denunciations  of  gay  weddings  that  your  pre- 
sence as  a  spectator  at  one  quite  startled  me. 
Why  were  you  there,  Mr.  Hamilton  ? ' 

'  Do  you  want  to  know,  really  ?  '  still  in 
a  teasincr  tone. 
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'  Of  course  one  always  likes  an  answer  to 
a  question.' 

'  You  shall  have  it,  ]\Iiss  Garstou.     I  came 
to  see  that  velvet  gown.' 
'  Xonsense.' 
'  May  I  ask  why  ?  ' 

'  Well,  it  is  nonsense,  as  though  you  came 
for  such  an  absurd  purpose.'  But  thouoii  I 
answered  ]\Ii\  Hamilton  in  this  brusque  fashion, 
I  was  aware  that  my  heart  was  beating  rather 
more  quickly  than  usual.  Did  he  really  mean 
that  he  had  come  to  see  me — could  such  a  thino- 
be  possible  .^  I  began  to  wish  I  had  never  put 
that  question. 

'  I  either  came  to  see  the  gown  or  the 
wearer — upon  my  honour  I  hardly  know  which  ; 
perhaps  you  can  tell  me.'  But  if  he  expected 
an  answer  to  that  he  did  not  get  it ;  I  was  only 
meditating  how  I  could  break  oif  this  tete-a-tete 
without  too  much  awkwardness.  Xo,  I  did  not 
recognise  Mr.  Hamilton  a  bit  this  afternoon  ;  he 
had  never  talked  to  me  after  this  fashion  before. 
I  was  not  sure  that  I  liked  it. 

'  After  all,  I  am  not  cei'tain  that  I  do  not 
like  you  best  in  that  grey  one,  especially  after 
I  have  picked  you  some  roses  to  wear  with  it  ; 
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something  sober  and  quiet  seems  to  suit  Nurse 
Ursula  best.' 

'Mr.  Hamilton,  if  you  please,  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  any  more  about  my  gown.' 

'  What  sliall  we  talk  about  then  ;  shall  I — ' 
and  then  he  looked  at  my  face  and  checked 
himself.  His  teasing  mood,  or  whatever  it  was, 
changed.  Perhaps  he  saw  my  embarrassment, 
for  his  manner  became  all  at  once  very  gentle. 
He  said  we  must  go  in  search  of  the  roses,  and 
then  he  began  to  talk  to  me  about  Gladys — how 
much  brighter  she  looked,  but  still  tliin,  oh, 
far  too  thin — and  was  I  not  glad  to  have  her 
back  again  ;  and  all  the  time  he  talked  he  was 
looking  at  me,  as  though  he  wanted  to  find 
out  the  reason  of  something  that  perplexed 
him. 

'  He  will  think  that  I  am  not  glad  to  be 
home  again,  that  all  this  gaiety  has  spoilt  me 
for  my  work,'  I  thought,  with  some  vexation ; 
but  no  effort  of  my  part  would  overcome  this 
sudden  shyness,  and  I  was  much  relieved  when 
we  turned  the  corner  of  the  house  and  en- 
countered Lady  Betty  comhig  in  search  of  us. 

'  Of  course  we  saw  you  on  the  little  lawn,' 
she  said  eagerly, '  but  we  were  too  busy  arrang- 
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ing  the  table.  Tea  is  ready  now.  Where  are 
you  going,  Giles?  Oh,  don't  pick  any  more 
roses  ;  we  have  plenty  for  Ursula.' 

'  But  if  I  Avish  Miss  Garston  to  wear  some 
of  ray  picking,  what  then,  Elizabeth  ? '  he  asked 
in  a  laughing  tone,  and  Lady  Betty  tossed  her 
head  in  reply  and  led  me  away ;  but  a  moment 
afterwards  he  followed  us  with  the  roses,  and 
mollihed  the  wilful  little  soul  by  asking  Lady- 
bird— his  pet  name  for  her — to  fasten  them  in 
my  dress.  Both  the  sisters  wore  white  gowns. 
I  thought  Gladys  looked  like  a  queen  in  hers, 
as  she  moved  slowly  under  the  oak  trees  to 
meet  us,  the  sun  shining  on  her  fair  hair.  As 
I  looked  at  her  lovely  face  and  figure,  I  thought 
it  was  no  wonder  that  she  was  poor  Max's 
Lady  of  Delight — who  could  help  admiring 
her  ? 

She  met  me  quite  naturally,  although  her 
brother  was  beside  us. 

'Have  we  kept  you  waiting  too  long. ^  I 
tliought  you  would  not  mind  putting  up  with 
Giles's  society  for  a  little  while.  Oh,  Thornton 
was  so  stupid ;  I  suppose  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  trouble,  for  he  would  forget  everything 
we  asked  him  to  bring.' 
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'  This  is  quite  a  feast,  Gladys,'  observed  Mr. 
Hamilton,  gaily  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  pretty 
picture  when  we  were  all  seated :  a  pleasant 
breeze  stirred  the  leaves  over  our  head,  the 
rooks  cawed  and  circled  round  us,  Nap  laid 
himself  at  his  master's  feet,  and  a  little  grey 
kitten  came  gingerly  over  the  grass,  followed 
by  some  tame  pigeons. 

There  was  a  basket  of  roses  on  the  table, 
and  great  piles  of  strawberries  and  cherries. 
Gladys  poured  out  the  tea  in  purple  ciq^s 
bordered  witli  gold.  Mr.  Hamilton  held  out  a 
beautiful  china  plate  for  my  inspection.  'This 
belonged  to  Gladys'  mother,'  lie  said  ;  '  we  are 
only  allowed  to  use  it  on  high-days  and  holi- 
days. Etta  was  unfortunate  enough  to  break  a 
saucer  once — we  have  never  seen  the  tea-set 
since.' 

I  saw  Gladys  colour,  but  she  said  nothing  ; 
only  naughty  Lady  Betty  whispered  in  my  ear, 
'  She  did  it  on  purpose.  I  saw  her  throw  it 
down  because  she  was  angry  with  Gladys,'  but 
happily  Mr.  Hamilton  was  deaf  to  this. 

I  hardly  know  what  we  talked  about,  but 
we  were  all  very  happy.  Gladys,  as  usual,  was 
rather  quiet,  but  I  noticed  that  she  spoke  freely 
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to  her  brother  without  any  constraint  of  manner, 
and  that  he  seemed  pleased  and  interested  in  all 
she  said,  and  Lady  Betty  chatted  as  merrily  as 
possible. 

When  tea  was  over  we  all  strolled  about 
the  garden,  down  the  long  asphalte  walk  that 
skirted  the  meadow,  where  a  little  brown  cow 
was  feeding,  down  to  the  gardener's  cottage, 
and  the  kitchen  garden,  and  to  the  poultry- 
yard  where  Lady  Betty  reigned  supreme.  Then 
w^e  sat  down  on  the  terrace  by  tJie  conservatory, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  threw  himself  down  on  the 
grass  and  played  with  ^ap,  as  he  talked  to  us. 

I  could  see  Leah  sewing  at  her  mistress's 
window,  but  the  sight  did  not  disturb  me  in 
the  least.  Yes,  I  must  be  fey,  I  thought.  I  could 
find  no  reason  for  the  sudden  feeling  of  con- 
tentment and  well-being  that  possessed  me  ;  in 
all  my  life  I  had  never  felt  happier  than  I  did 
that  evening ;  and  yet  I  was  more  silent  than 
usual.  Mr.  Hamilton  talked  more  to  his  sisters 
than  to  me,  but  his  manner  was  strangely  gentle 
when  he  addressed  me.  I  was  conscious  all 
that  evening  that  he  was  watching  me,  and  tliat 
my  reserve  did  not  displease  him.  Once,  when 
he  had  been  called  away  on  business,  and  Lady 
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Betty  had  tripped  after  him,  Gladys  said  with 
a  half  sigh : 

'  How  yoiiDg  and  well  Giles  looks  to-day  ! 
He  seems  so  much  happier.  I  wdsh  w^e  could 
always  be  like  this.  I  am  sure  if  it  were  not 
for  Etta  w^e  should  understand  each  other 
better.' 

I  assented  to  this,  and  Gladys  went  on : 

'  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  Mrs. 
Grey's  name,  Ursula  ?  ' 

What  a  strange  question !  I  flushed  a 
little  as  I  told  ]ier  tliat  her  old  friend,  jMrs. 
Maberley,  had  put  me  in  possession  of  all  the 
family  secrets.  '  Quite  against  my  will,  I 
assure  you,'  I  added  ;  for  I  always  had  a 
lurking  consciousness  that  I  had  no  right  to 
know  Mr.  Hamilton's  affairs. 

'  Well,  it  does  not  matter.  I  daresay  Giles 
w^ill  tell  you  all  about  it  himself  some  day. 
You  and  he  seem  great  friends,  Ursula ;  and 
indeed — indeed  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  Poor 
Giles !  Why  should  you  not  be  kind  to 
him?' 

What  in  the  world  could  Gladys  mean  ? 

'  I  was  only  a  child,'  she  went  on  ;  '  but 
of  course  I  remember  Ella.      She  was  very 
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beautiful  aud  fascinating,  and  she  bewitched 
us  alL  She  liad  such  lovely  eyes,  and  such 
a  sweet  laugh  ;  and  she  w^as  so  full  of  fun, 
and  so  high-spirited  and  charming  altogether. 
Giles  was  very  different  in  those  days  ;  but 
he  reminds  me  of  his  old  self  this  evening.' 

I  made  no  answer.  I  seemed  to  have  no 
words  ready,  and  I  was  glad  when  Gladys 
rather  abruptly  changed  the  subject.  Leah 
was  crossincf  the  field  towards  the  cottac^e 
with  a  basket  of  eggs  on  her  arm.  As  we 
looked  after  her,  Gladj^s  said  quickly  : 

'Your  talk  last  night  seems  like  a  dream. 
Tills  morning  I  asked  myself  could  it  be  true 
— really  true — that  you  saw  EricP  I  have 
hardly  slept,  Ursula.  Indeed,  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  impatient;  but  how  am  I  to  be£ir  tliis 
restlessness  ?  ' 

'It  is  certainly  very  hard.' 

'  Oh,  so  hard  !  Bat  for  Eric's  sake  I  must 
be  patient.  I  saw  the  advertisement  this 
morning  in  the  Standard.  Lady  Betty  read 
it  aloud  to  us  at  breakfast  time ;  but  Giles 
took  no  notice.  I  w^ished  that  w-e  dared  to 
tell  Mr.  Cunliffe  about  it ;  he  might  employ  a 
detective  ;  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  Etta.' 
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'I  think  Ave  may  safely  wait  a  little,'  I 
returned.  '  I  have  faith  in  Joe  Muggins — a  five- 
pound  note  may  do  our  work  without  fear  of 
pubhcity.' 

'  If  you  hear  any  neAvs,  if  you  can  find  out 
where  he  lives,  remember  that  I  must  be  the 
first  to  see  him  ;  Giles  shall  be  told,  but  not 
until  I  have  spoken  to  Eric.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  come  home  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  not  try  to  persuade  him,'  she  re- 
turned proudly.  '  I  know  Eric  too  well  for  that. 
Nothing  will  induce  liim  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  Gladwyn  until  his  innocence  is  established, 
until  Giles  has  apologised  for  the  slur  he  has 
thrown  upon  his  character.' 

'  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Hamilton  will  never  do 
that.' 

'  Then  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation with  Eric,  Ursula.  If  Eric  does  not 
come  home,  if  things  remain  as  they  are,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Giles's  roof.  I 
cannot  any  longer  be  separated  from  Eric ;  if 
he  be  poor  I  will  be  poor  too — it  will  not  hurt 
me  to  work  ;  nothing  will  hurt  me  after  the  life 
I  have  been  leading  these  three  years,'  and  the 
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old  troubled  look  came  back  to  Gladys'  face. 
Lady  Betty  joined  us,  and  our  talk  ceased,  and 
soon  afterwards  Ave  went  up  into  the  turret- 
room  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

After  dinner  Lady  Betty  proposed  that  we 
should  go  down  the  road  a  little  to  hear  the 
nightingales ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  informed  her 
with  a  smile  that  he  had  a  nightingale  on  the 
premises,  and  turning  to  me  he  asked  me  if  I 
were  in  the  mood  to  give  them  all  pleasure, 
and  if  I  would  sing  to  them  until  they  told  me 
to  stop. 

I  was  rather  dubious  on  this  latter  point, 
for  how  could  I  know,  I  asked  him  laughing, 
that  they  might  not  keep  me  singing  until 
midnight. 

'  You  ought  to  have  more  faith  in  our 
humanity,'  he  returned  with  much  solemnity 
as  he  opened  the  piano.  Gladys  crept  into  her 
old  seat  by  me,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  placed  him- 
self in  an  easy-chair  at  some  little  distance. 
As  the  room  grew  dusk,  and  the  moonlight 
threw  strange  silvery  gleams  here  and  there, 
I  could  see  him  leaning  back  with  his  arms 
crossed  under  his  head,  and  wondered  if  he 
were  asleep,  he  was  so  still  and  motionless. 
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How  I  thanked  God  in  my  heart  for  that 
gift  of  song,  a  more  precious  gift  to  me  than 
even  beauty  would  have  been.  As  usual,  I  forgot 
everything,  myself,  Gladj's,  Mr.  Hamilton — I 
seemed  to  sing  with  the  joyousness  of  a  bird 
that  is  only  conscious  of  life  and  freedom  and 
sunshine. 

I  would  sing  no  melancholy  songs  that  night 
— no  lovesick  adieux,  no  effusions  of  lachry- 
mose sentimentality — only  sweet  old  Scotch 
and  English  ballads,  favourites  of  Charlie's ;  then 
grander  melodies,  '  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,' 
and  '  Waft  her,  angels,  througli  tlie  air.'  As 
I  finished  the  last  I  was  conscious  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  standing  beside  me  ;  the  next 
moment  he  laid  his  hand  on  mine. 

'  That  will  do,  you  must  not  tire  yourself ; 
even  the  nightingales  must  leave  off  singing 
sometimes ;  thank  you  so  much.  ]N[o !  that 
sounds  cold  and  conventional.  I  will  not  thank 
you  ;  you  were  very  happy  singing,  were  you 
not?' 

I  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  was  so 
close — so  close  to  me  in  the  moonlight,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  voice  that  brought 
the  old  shyness  back. 
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I  was  trying  to  answer  wlien  we  heard  the 
front  door  open  and  some  one  speaking  to 
Parker.  Was  that  Miss  Darrell's  voice !  Mr. 
Hamilton  heard  it,  for  he  moved  away,  and 
Gladys  gave  a  half-stified  exclamation  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  confronted  his  cousin. 

'  Where  are  you  all  ?  '  she  asked  in  a  laugh- 
ing voice — '  you  look  like  bats  or  ghosts  in  the 
moonlight,  no  lights  and  past  ten  o'clock — that 
is  Gladys'  romantic  idea,  I  suppose ;  what  a 
dear  fanciful  child  it  is.  Lady  Betty,  come  and 
kiss  me !     Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  be  home  again.' 

'  Good  evening,  Miss  Darrell ! ' 

'  Good  gracious !  is  that  you,  Miss  Garston  ? 
I  never  dreamt  of  seeing  you  here  to-night, 
and  you  were  hiding  behind  that  great  piano. 
Giles,  do,  for  pity's  sake,  light  those  candles, 
and  let  me  see  some  of  your  faces.' 

But  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  her  request. 

'  What  brought  you  back  so  soon,  Etta  ?  ' 
he  asked — and  it  struck  me  that  he  was  not  so 
pleased  to  see  his  cousin  as  usual.  '  I  thought 
you  intended  to  remain  another  week.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  wanted  to  see  Gladys,  after 
these  months  of  absence.     I  thought  it  would 
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be  unkind  to  remain  away  any  longer.  Besides, 
I  was  not  enjoying  myself — not  a  bit.  Mrs. 
Cameron  grows  deafer  every  day,  and  it  was 
very  triste  and  miserable.' 

'  How  did  you  know  I  was  at  home,  Etta  ?  ' 
asked  Gladys,  in  her  clear  voice. 

Miss  Darrell  hesitated  a  moment.  '  A  little 
bird  informed  me  of  the  fact.  You  did  not 
wish  me  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  your  return, 
did  you  P  It  sounds  rather  hke  it,  does  it  not, 
Giles  ?  Well,  if  you  must  be  inquisitive,  Leali 
w^as  writing  to  me  about  my  dresses  for  tlie 
cleaner,  and  she  mentioned  casually  "  that 
Master  had  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  Miss 
Gladys." ' 

'I  see ;  but  you  need  not  have  hurried 
home  on  my  account.' 

'  Dear  me  !  what  a  cousinly  speech  !  That 
is  the  return  one  gets  for  being  a  little  more 
affectionate  than  usual.  Giles' — with  decided 
impatience — '  why  don't  you  light  those  can- 
dles ?  You  know  how  I  hate  darkness  ;  and 
there  is  Miss  Garston  standing  like  a  grey  nun 
in  the  moonlight.' 

'  It  is  so  late  that  I  must  put  on  my 
bonnet,'  I  replied  quickly ;  for  I  was  bent  on 
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making  my  escape  before  the  candles  were 
lighted.  Xever  had  I  dreaded  Miss  Darrell's 
cold  scrutiny  as  I  did  that  night. 

Gladys  followed  me  rather  wearily. 

'Well,  it  has  been  very  pleasant,  but  our 
holiday  has  been  brief,'  she  said  with  a  sigh ; 
and  then  she  laid  her  cheek  against  mine,  and 
it  felt  very  soft  and  cold.  With  a  sudden  rusli 
of  tenderness  I  drew  it  down  and  kissed  it 
as^ain  and  acrain. 

'  Don't  let  the  hope  go  out  of  your  voice, 
Gladys ;  it  will  all  come  right  by-and-by. 
Only  be  strong  and  patient,  my  darling.' 

'  I  am  strong  when  I  am  near  you,  but  not 
when  I  am  alone,'  she  answered  with  a  slight 
sliiver  ;  and  then  we  heard  Lady  Betty's  voice 
calling  her,  and  she  left  me  reluctantly. 

I  thought  she  would  come  back,  so  I  did 
not  hurry  myself ;  but  presently  I  got  tired  of 
waiting  and  walked  to  the  head  of  the  staircase. 

As  I  looked  down  on  the  lighted  hall  I  saw 
Mr.  Hamilton  standing  with  folded  arms,  as 
thoucfh  he  had  been  waitino-  there  some  time  : 
at  the  sound  of  my  footstep  he  looked  up 
quickly  and  eagerly,  and  our  eyes  met,  and 
then  I  knew — I  knev/ ! 
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'  Come,  Ursula,'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
impatience,  holdnig  out  his  hand ;  and  some- 
how, without  delay  or  hesitation,  just  as  though 
his  strong  will  was  drawing  me,  I  went  down 
slowly  and  put  my  hand  in  his,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

I  saw  his  face  light  up,  he  w^as  about  to 
speak,  when  Miss  Darrell  swept  up  to  us 
noiselessly  with  a  hard  metallic  smile  on  her 
face. 

'  Do  you  know.  Miss  Garston,  Lady  Betty 
tells  me  that  the  nightingales  are  singing  so 
charmingly ;  she  and  I  are  just  going  down  the 
road  to  listen  to  them,  if  you  can  put  up  with 
our  company  for  part  of  the  way.' 

Giles — I  called  him  Giles  in  my  heart  that 
night,  for  something  told  me  we  belonged  to 
each  other — said  nothing,  but  his  face  clouded, 
and  we  went  out  together. 

No  one  heard  the  nightingales,  but  only 
Lady  Betty  commented  on  that  fact.  Miss 
Darrell  was  talking  too  volubly  to  hear  her. 
She  clung  to  my  side  pertinaciously,  almost 
affectionately;  she  w^anted  to  hear  all  about 
the  wedding;  she  plied  me  with  questions 
about    Sara,    and   Jill,   and   Mr.   Tudor.     All 
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the  way  up  the  hill  she  talked  until  we  passed 
the  church  and  the  vicarage,  until  we  were 
at  the  gate  of  the  White  Cottage,  and  then 
she  stopped  with  an  affected  laugh. 

'Dear  me,  I  have  actually  walked  the 
whole  way ;  how  tired  I  am — and  no  wonder, 
for  there  is  eleven  chiming  from  the  church 
tower.  For  shame,  to  keep  us  all  up  so  late, 
Miss  Garston.' 

'I  will  not  detain  you,'  I  returned,  with 
secret  exasperation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  not  spoken  once  the 
whole  way,  only  walked  silently  beside  me ; 
but  as  he  set  open  the  gate  and  wished  me 
good-night,  his  clasp  of  my  hand  gave  me  the 
assurance  that  I  needed. 

'  Never  mind,  he  will  come  to-  morrow  and 
tell  me  all  about  it,'  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
w^alked  up  the  narrow  garden  path  between 
the  rows  of  sleeping  flowers.  If  I  hngered  in 
the  porch  to  watch  a  certain  tall  figure  dis- 
appear into  the  darkness,  no  one  knew  it,  for 
the  stars  tell  no  tales. 
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\M^Mi T  Avas  well  that  the  stars,  those  bright- 
fe^,^  eyed  spectators  of  a  sleeping  world, 
tell  no  tales  of  iis  poor  humans,  or 
they  might  have  whispered  the  fact  that  the 
reasonable  sober-minded  Ursula  Garstou  was 
holding  foolish  vigil  that  night  until  the  grey 
dawn  drove  her  away  to  seek  a  brief  rest. 

But  how  could  I  sleep  ?  How  could  any 
woman  sleep  when  such  a  revelation  had  been 
vouchsafed  her  ?  when  a  certain  look,  and 
those  two  words,  '  Come,  Ursula,'  still  haunted 
me,  that  strange  brief  wooing,  that  was  hardly 
wooing,  and  yet  meant  unutterable  things, 
that  silent  acceptance,  that  simple  yielding, 
when  I  put  my  hand  in  his,  Giles's,  and  saw  the 
quick  look  of  joy  in  his  eyes. 
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Ah,  tlie  veil  had  fallen  from  my  eyes  at 
last — for  the  first  time  I  realised  how  all  these 
weeks  he  had  been  drawing  me  closer  to  him- 
self;  hoAv  his  strong  will  had  subjugated  mine ! 
My  dishke  of  him  had  been  brief;  he  had 
awakened  my  interest  first,  then  attracted  my 
sympathy,  and  finally  won  my  respect  and 
friendship,  until  I  had  grown  to  loye  him 
in  spite  of  myself.  Strange  to  say,  I  had  lost 
all  fear  of  him  ;  as  I  sat  holding  communion  with 
myself  thnt  night,  I  felt  that  I  should  never  be 
afraid  of  him  again — '  Perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear  ' — is  not  that  what  the  apostle  tells  us  ?  It 
was  true,  I  thought,  for  now  I  did  not  seem 
to  be  afraid  either  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  strange 
stern  nature,  of  the  sadness  of  his  past  life,  or 
of  the  mysteries  and  misunderstandings  of  that 
troubled  household.  It  seemed  to  me  I  feared 
nothing ;  not  even  my  own  want  of  beauty, 
that  had  once  been  a  trial  to  me,  for  if  Giles 
loved  me  how  could  such  minor  evils  affect 
me? 

Yes,  as  I  sat  there  under  the  solemn  star- 
light, with  the  jasm.ine  sprays  cooling  my  hot 
cheek,  and  the  soft  night  breeze  fanning  me, 
I  owned,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  own  in  my 
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■woman's  heart,  and  willi  all  tlio  Uutli  of  wliicli 
I  Avns  capable,  tlint  this  was  the  man  whom 
my  soul  (h^liglUed  lo  honour — not  iaultless, 
not  frec^  IVoui  blnuie,  full  of  Haws  and  im- 
perfections, but  still  a  slrono-  orand  man  ; 
intensely  human  in  his  symj)tithies,  one  Avho 
loved  liis  lellows,  and  who  did  his  life's 
work  in  true  knightly  fashion,  running  full  tilt 
ngainst  prejudices  and  the  shams  of  conven- 
tionality. 

Often  during  the  night  T  thought  of  my 
mother,  and  how  she  had  told  me  laughing 
that  my  father  had  never  really  asked  her  to 
marry  him. 

'  I  don't,  know  how  we  wen*  engaged, 
Ursula,'  she  ouee  said,  when  we  wcM'e  talking 
about  Charlie  ami  T^esbia  in  the  twilight  ;  'we 
were  at  a,  ball — Lady  FitzllerlxTt's — and  of 
course  beinu'  a  clergyman  he  did  not  dance, 
but  he  took  me  into  the  conservalory  and  gave 
me  a  Howcm- — 1  think  it  was  a  rose.  There 
were  peoj)le  all  round  us,  and  neither  he  nor 
I  could  tell  how  it  was  done,  but  avIumi  he  })ut 
me  into  the  carriage,  I  kncAv  Ave  were  some- 
how ])romiscd  to  each  other,  and  Avhen  lie 
came  the  next  da}',  he  called    me  Amy  and 
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kissed  me  in  tlie  most  quiet  matter-of-fact  wav. 
I  often  lauuli  and  tell  him  that  he  look  it  all 
for  granted.' 

'  Giles  Avill  eome  to-morrow,'  I  said  to  myself 
as  the  first  pale  gleam  came  over  the  eastern 
sky,  '  and  then  I  shall  know  all  about  it  ; '  and 
I  fell  asleep  happily  and  dreamt  of  Charlie, 
and  I  thought  he  was  pelting  me  with  roses  in 
the  old  Yiearage  garden. 

'  "  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day,"  '  were  my  waking  words  when  I 
opened  my  eyes,  for  the  inward  as  well  as 
the  outward  creation,  in  hearts  as  well  as 
worlds,  all  things  become  new  under  the  grace 
of  such  a  miracle.  I  Avas  not  the  same  woman 
that  I  had  been  yesterday,  neitlier  should  I 
ever  be  the  same  again.  I  seemed  as  though 
I  were  in  accord  with  all  the  harmonies  of 
nature  ;  '  and  surely  God  saw  that  it  was 
good,'  ought  to  be  written  upon  all  true  and 
faithful  earthly  attachments.  I  was  expecting 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  yet  it  gave  me  a  sort  of 
shock  when  I  saw  him  coming  up  the  road  ; 
he  was  walking  very  fi\st,  with  his  head  bent, 
but  his  face  was  set  in  the  direction  of  the 
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I  sat  down  by  tlie  window,  and  took  out 
some  work,  but  my  hands  trembled  so  tliat  I 
was  compelled  to  lay  it  aside.  It  was  not  that 
I  was  afraid  of  what  he  might  say  to  me,  for 
my  heart  had  its  welcome  ready,  but  natural 
womanly  timidity  caused  the  slight  fluttering 
of  my  pulses. 

The  moments  seemed  lon^^  before  I  heard 
the  click  of  the  gate,  before  the  firm  regular 
footsteps  crunched  the  gravel  walk  ;  then 
came  his  knock  at  my  door,  and  I  rose  to 
greet  him.  But  tlie  moment  I  saw  his  face, 
a  sudden  anxiety  seized  me ;  what  had 
happened  ?  What  made  him  look  so  pale 
and  embarrassed,  so  strangely  unlike  himself? 
This  was  not  the  greeting  I  expected.  This 
Avas  not  how  we  ought  to  meet  on  this 
mornin2^  of  all  morninc^s. 

As  he  shook  hands  with  me  quickly  and 
rather  nervously,  he  seemed  to  avoid  my  eyes. 
He  walked  to  the  window,  picked  a  spray  of 
jasmine,  and  began  pulling  it  to  pieces,  all 
the  time  he  talked.  As  for  me,  I  sat  down 
again  and  took  up  my  work  ;  he  should  not 
see  that  I  felt  his  coldness,  that  he  had  dis- 
appointed me. 
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'  I  have  come  very  early,  I  am  afraid,'  lie 
began, '  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  let  you  know. 
Mrs.  Hanbury's  little  girl,  the  lame  one,  Jessie, 
has  got  badly  burnt,  some  carelessness  or  other  ; 
but  they  are  an  ignorant  set,  and  the  child 
will  need  your  care.' 

'  I  Avill  go  at  once  ;  where  do  they  live  ?  ' 
But  someliow  as  I  asked  the  question  I  felt 
as  though  my  voice  had  lost  all  tone  and 
sounded  like  Miss  Darrell's. 

He  told  me,  and  then  gave  me  the 
necessary  instructions.  '  Janet  Coombe,  a 
servant  at  the  Man  and  Plough,  is  ill  too,  and 
they  sent  up  for  me  this  morning  ;  it  seems 
a  touch  of  low  fever,  nothing  really  infectious 
though ;  but  the  men  from  the  soap  works  are 
having  their  bean-feast,  and  all  the  folks  are 
too  busy  to  pay  Janet  much  attention.' 

'  I  will  see  about  her,'  I  returned  ;  '  are  those 
the  only  cases,  Mr.  Hamilton  ? '  He  looked 
round  at  me  then  as  though  my  quiet  matter- 
of-fact  answer  surprised  him,  and  for  a  moment 
he  surveyed  me  gravely  and  wistfully,  then  he 
seemed  to  rouse  himself  with  an  effort. 

'  Yes,  those  are  the  only  cases  at  present. 
Thank  vou,  I  shall  be  much  obliired  if  vou  will 
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attend  to  tlieiii ;  little  Jessie  is  a  veiy  delicate 
child,  things  may  go  liardly  with  her.'  Then  he 
stopped,  picked  another  spray  of  jasmine,  and 
pulled  off  the  httle  starry  flowers  remorsely. 

'  Miss  Garston,  I  want  to  say  sometliing — I 
feel  I  owe  you  some  sort  of  explanation.  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  I  have  only  myself  to 
blame.  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours  that  I  misunderstood  you.  It  is  your 
nature  to  be  kind,  you  did  not  wish  to  mislead 
me.' 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  mislead  people,' 
I  returned  rather  proudly,  for  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  indignant — Mr.  Hamilton  was 
certainly  not  treathig  me  well. 

'Xo,  of  course  not,'  looking  excessively 
])ained.  '  I  know  you  too  well  to  accuse  you  of 
that — if  I  misunderstood  you,  if  I  imagined 
things,  it  was  my  own  fault,  mine  solely.  I 
would  not  blame  you  for  worlds.' 

'I  am  glad  of  that,  Mr.  Hamilton,'  in  rather 
an  icy  tone. 

'  Xo,  you  could  not  have  told  me  ;  I  ought 
to  have  found  it  out  for  myself.  Do  you  mind 
if  I  go  away  now?     I  do  not  feel  quite  myself, 
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and  I  would  rather  talk  of  this  again  another 
time — perhaps  you  will  tell  me  all  about  it  then,' 
and  he  actually  took  up  his  hat  and  shook  hands 
with  me  again.  SomehoAv  his  touch  made  me 
shiver  when  I  remembered  the  long  hand-clasp 
of  the  previous  night — only  ten  or  eleven  hours 
ago — and  yet  this  strange  change  had  been 
worked  in  him. 

I  let  him  go,  though  it  nearly  broke  my 
heart  to  see  him  look  so  careworn  and  miserable. 
My  woman's  pride  was  up  in  arms,  though  for 
very  pity  and  love  I  could  have  called  him  back, 
and  begged  him  to  tell  me  in  plain  English  and 
without  reservation  w^hat  he  meant  by  his  vague 
w^ords.  Once  I  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  the 
latch  was  in  my  hand,  but  I  sat  down  again  and 
watched  him  quietly  until  he  was  out  of  sight. 
I  would  w^ait,  I  said  to  myself — I  would  rather 
wait  until  he  came  to  his  senses ;  and  then  I 
laughed  a  little  angrily,  though  the  tears  were  in 
my  eyes.  It  was  vexatious,  it  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointing, it  was  laying  on  my  shoulders  a  fresh 
burden  of  responsibility  and  anxiety.  The  happi- 
ness that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  seemed  within 
my  reach  had  vanished  and  left  me  worried  and 
perplexed.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  pain  Mr. 
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Hamilton  had  inflicted,  I  did  not  for  one  moment 
lose  hope  or  courage. 

Something  liad  gone  wrong,  that  was  evident. 
The  perfect  understanding  that  had  been  be- 
tween us  last  night  seemed  ruthlessly  disturbed 
and  perhaps  broken.  Could  this  be  Miss  Darrell's 
work — had  she  made  mischief  between  us  ?  I 
wondered  what  part  of  my  conduct  or  actions 
she  had  misrepresented  to  her  cousin — it  w\as 
this  uncertainty  that  tormented  me — how  could 
I  refute  mere  intanf:^ible  shadows  ? 

Strange  to  say,  I  never  doubted  his  love  for  a 
moment.  If  such  a  doubt  had  entered  my  mind 
I  should  have  been  miserable  indeed,  but  no 
such  thought  fretted  me.  I  was  only  hurt  that 
he  could  have  brought  himself  to  believe  any- 
thing against  me,  that  he  sliould  have  listened 
to  her  false  sophistry  and  not  have  asked  for 
my  explanation  ;  but  as  I  remembered  that  love 
was  prone  to  jealousy  and  not  above  suspicion, 
I  soon  forgave  him  in  my  heart. 

Ah,  well,  w^e  must  both  suffer,  I  thought  •  for 
he  certainly  looked  very  unhappy,  fagged,  and 
weary,  as  though  he  had  not  slept.  If  he  had 
told  me  what  was  wrong  I  would  have  found 
some  comfort  for  him,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances any  woman  must  be  dumb. 
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He  had  made  me  understand  tliat  lie  did 
not  intend  to  ask  me  to  many  liim,  at  least  just 
yet ;  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself 
he  wished  for  no  further  explanation  with  me. 
Well,  I  could  wait  until  he  was  ready  to  speak  ; 
he  need  not  fear  that  I  should  embarrass  him. 
*  Men  are  strange  creatures,'  I  thought,  as  I  rose, 
feeling  tired  in  every  limb,  to  put  on  my  bonnet ; 
but,  cast  down  and  perplexed  as  I  was,  I  would 
not  own  for  a  minute  that  I  was  really  miserable. 
My  faith  in  Mr.  Hamilton  was  too  strong  for 
that ;  one  day  things  would  be  right  between 
us  ;  one  day  he  would  se  the  truth  and  know 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  cloud  before  his  eyes. 
I  went  rather  sadly  about  my  duties  that  day, 
but  I  was  determined  that  no  one  else  should 
suffer  for  my  unhappiness,  so  I  exerted  myself 
to  be  cheerful  with  my  patients,  and  the  hard 
work  did  me  good. 

I  w^as  tired  when  I  reached  home,  and  I 
spent  rather  a  dreary  eveniug  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  settle  to  my  book.  I  could  not  help  re- 
membering how  I  had  called  this  a  new  day.  As 
I  prayed  for  Mr.  Hamilton  that  night,  I  could 
not  help  shedding  a  few  tears  ;  he  was  so  strong, 
all  the  power  was  in  his  hands,  he  might  have 
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saved  Die  from  this  trouble.  Then  I  remembered 
that  we  were  both  unhappy  together,  and  this 
thought  calmed  me  ;  for  the  same  cloud  was 
covering  us  both,  and  I  wondered  wdiich  of  us 
would  see  the  sunshine  first. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  much  of  my  feelings 
at  this  time  ;  the  old  adage,  '  that  the  course  of 
true  love  never  runs  smooth,'  was  true,  alas,  in 
my  case  ;  but  I  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and 
.1  tried  not  to  fret  overmuch.  Most  women 
have  knoAvn  troubled  days,  when  the  current 
seems  against  them  and  the  waves  run  high  ; 
their  strength  fails  and  they  seem  to  sink  in  deep 
waters.  Many  a  poor  soul  has  suffered  ship- 
wreck in  the  verv  si^lit  of  the  haven  where  it 
would  fain  be,  for  man  and  woman  too  '  are 
born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.' 

Sometimes  my  pain  was  ver}'  great,  but  I 
would  not  succumb  to  it.  I  worked  harder 
than  ever  to  combat  my  restlessness ;  my  worst 
time  was  in  the  evening,  when  I  came  home 
weary  and  dispirited.  We  seemed  so  near,  and 
yet  so  strangely  apart,  and  it  was  hard  at  such 
times  to  keep  to  my  old  faith  in  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  acquit  him  of  unkindness. 

'Why  does  he  not  tell  me  what  he  means .^ 
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Do  I  deserve  tliis  silence  ?  '  I  would  say  to  my  • 
self.  Then  I  remembered  his  promise  that  he 
^YOllld  speak  to  me  again  about  these  things, 
and  I  resolved  to  be  brave  and  patient. 

I  was  longing  to  see  Gladys,  but  she  did 
not  come  for  more  than  ten  days.  And 
alas !  I  could  not  go  up  to  Gladwyn  to  seek 
her.  This  was  the  first  bitter  fruit  of  our 
estrangement — that  it  separated  me  from 
Gladys. 

Lady  Betty  had  gone  away  the  very  next 
day  to  pay  a  two  months'  visit  to  an  old 
schoolfellow  in  Cornwall.  So  Gladys  would 
be  utterly  alone.  Uncle  ^lax  was  still  in  Nor- 
folk, detained  by  most  vexatious  lawyer's 
business,  so  that  I  had  not  even  the  solace  of 
his  companionship.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Tudor,  I  should  have  been  quite  desolate.  But 
I  was  always  meeting  him  in  the  village,  and 
his  cheery  greeting  was  a  cordial  to  me.  He 
always  walked  back  witji  me,  talking  in  his 
eager  boyish  way.  And  I  had  sometimes  quite 
a  trouble  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  would  stand 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time  leaning  over 
the  crate  and  chattino-  with  me.  Bv  a  sort  of 
tacit  consent,    he  never    offered    to   come    in, 
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neither  did  I  invite  him.  We  were  both  too 
much  afraid  of  Miss  Darrell's  comments. 

In  all  those  ten  days  I  only  saw  Mr. 
Hamilton  once,  for  on  Sunday  his  seat  in 
church  had  been  vacant. 

I  was  dressino'  little  Jessie's  burns  one  morn- 
ing,  and  talking  to  her  cheerfully  all  the  time, 
for  she  was  a  nervous  little  creature,  when  I 
heard  his  footstep  outside.  And  the  next  in- 
stant he  was  standing  beside  us. 

His  curt  'Good  morning;  how  is  the 
patient,  nurse?'  braced  my  faltering  nerves  iu 
a  moment,  and  enabled  me  to  answer  hiiu 
without  embarrassment.  He  had  liis  grave 
professional  air,  and  looked  hard  and  impene- 
trable. I  had  reason  alterwards  to  think  that 
this  sternness  of  manner  was  assumed  for  my 
benefit,  for  once,  wlien  I  was  })reparing  some 
lint  for  him,  I  looked  u[)  inadvertently  and  saw 
that  he  was  watching  me  with  an  expression 
that  was  at  once  sad  and  wistful. 

He  turned  away  at  once,  when  he  saw  I 
noticed  him,  and  I  left  tlie  room  as  quickly  as 
I  could,  for  I  felt  the  tears  rising  to  my  eyes. 
I  had  to  sit  down  a  moment  in  the  porch  to 
recover  myself.    That  look,  so  sad  and  yearning, 
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had  quite  upset  me.  If  I  had  not  known 
before,  past  all  doubt,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  loved 
me,  I  must  have  known  it  then. 

We  met  more  frequently  after  this.  Janet 
Coombe  was  dangerously  ill,  and  Mr.  Hamihon 
saw  her  two  or  three  times  a  day.  And,  of 
course,  I  was  often  there  when  he  came. 

He  dropped  his  sternness  of  manner  after  a 
time,  but  he  was  never  otherwise  than  grave 
with  me.  The  long,  unrestrained  talks,  the 
friendly  looks,  the  keen  interest  shown  in  my 
daily  pursuits,  were  now  things  of  the  past.  A 
few  professional  enquiries — dkections  about  the 
treatment — now  and  then  a  brief  order  to  me, 
too  peremptory  to  be  a  compliment,  not  to 
overtire  myself,  or  to  go  home  to  rest — this 
was  all  our  intercourse.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
his  guarded  looks  and  words,  I  was  often 
triumphant,  even  happy. 

Outwardly,  and  to  all  appearance,  I  was 
left  alone,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  far  otherwise 
in  reality.  I  was  most  strictly  watched. 
Nothing  escaped  his  scrutiny.  At  the  first 
sign  of  fatigue  he  was  ready  to  take  my  place, 
or  find  help  for  me.  Mrs.  Saunders,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Man  and  Plough,  told  me  more 
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tlian  once  that  tlic  doctor  had  been  most  par- 
ticular in  telhng  her  to  look  after  me.  Xor 
was  this  all ! 

Once  or  twice,  when  I  had  been  singing  in 
the  summer  twilight,  I  had  risen  suddenly  to 
lower  a  blind  or  admit  Tinker,  and  had  seen  a 
tall,  dark  figure  moving  away  behind  the  laurel 
bushes,  and  knew  that  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton 
returning  from  some  late  visit,  and  lingering  in 
the  dusky  road  to  listen  to  me. 

After  I  had  discovered  this  for  the  third 
time  I  began  to  tliink  he  came  on  purpose  to 
hear  me.  My  lieart  beat  happily  at  the 
thought.  In  spite  of  his  displeasure  with 
me,  he  could  not  keep  away  from  the 
cottage. 

After  this  I  sang  every  evening  regularly  for 
an  hoiu',  and  always  in  the  gloaming — it  be- 
came my  one  pleasure,  for  I  knew  I  was  singing 
to  him.  Now  and  then  I  was  rewarded  by  a 
sight  of  his  shadow.  More  than  once  I  saw 
him  clearly  in  the  moonlight.  When  I  closed 
my  piano,  I  used  to  whisper  '  Good-night, 
Giles,'  and  go  to  bed  almost  happy.  It  was  a 
little  hard  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  in 
Janet's  room  and  answ^er  his  dry  matter-of-fact 
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questions.  Sometimes  I  had  to  turn  away  to 
hide  a  smile. 

Gladys'  first  visit  was  very  disappointing. 
But  everything  was  disappointing  in  those  days. 
She  had  her  old  harassed  look,  and  seemed 
worried  and  miserable,  and  for  once  I  had  no 
heart  to  cheer  her,  only  I  held  her  close,  very 
close,  feeling  that  she  was  dearer  to  me  than 
ever. 

She  looked  in  my  face  rather  inquiringly 
as  she  disengaged  herself,  and  then  smiled 
faintly. 

'I  could  not  come  before,  Ursula  ;  and  you 
have  never  been  to  see  me,'  a  little  reproach- 
fully, '  though  Hooked  for  you  every  afternoon. 
I  have  no  Lady  Betty,  you  know,  and  things 
have  been  worse  than  ever.  I  cannot  think 
what  has  come  to  Etta.  She  is  always  spite- 
ful and  sneering  when  Giles  is  not  by.  And  as 
for  Giles,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  him.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?  '  I  faltered,  hunting 
in  my  work-basket  for  some  silk  that  was 
lying  close  to  my  hand. 

'  That  is  more  than  I  can  say,'  she  returned 
pointedly.        '  Have    you    and    Giles    had    a 
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quarrel,  Ursula?  I  tliouglit  that  evening  that 
you  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  that ' — but 
here  she  hesitated,  and  her  lovely  eyes  seemed 
to  ask  for  my  confidence ;  but  I  could  not 
speak  even  to  Gladys  of  such  tilings,  so  I  only 
answered  in  a  businesslike  tone  : 

'  It  is  true  that  your  brother  does  not  seem 
as  friendly  with  me  just  now;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  I  have  offended  him.  He  has 
rather  a  peculiar  temper,  as  you  have  often 
told  me  ;  most  likely  I  have  gone  agahist  some 
of  his  prejudices.'  I  felt  I  was  answering 
Gladys  in  rather  a  reckless  fashion,  but  I  could 
not  bear  even  the  touch  of  her  sympathy  on 
such  a  wound.  She  looked  much  distressed  at 
my  reply. 

'  Oil  no,  you  never  offend  Giles.  He  thinks 
far  too  much  of  you  to  let  any  difference  of 
opinion  come  between  you.  I  see  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  ask  you,  Ursula;  but  I  must  say 
one  thing.  If  you  want  Giles  to  tell  you 
why  he  is  hurt  or  distant  with  3'ou — why 
his  manner  is  different,  I  mean — ask  him 
plainly  what  Etta  has  been  saying  to  him 
about  you.' 

I  felt  myself   turning  rather  pale.      '  Are 
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you  sure  that  Miss  Darrell  has  been  talkino- 
about  me,  Gladys  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not  heard  her  do  so,'  was  the  some- 
what disappointing  reply,  for  I  had  hoped  then, 
that  she  had  heard  something.  '  But  I  was  quite 
as  sure  of  the  fact  as  though  my  ears  convicted 
her.  I  have  only  circumstantial  evidence  again 
to  offer  you,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  conclusive. 
You  parted  friends  that  evening  with  Giles. 
Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.' 

'  Oh  no,  you  are  quite  right.  Your  brother 
and  I  had  no  word  of  disagreement.' 

'  ^o  ;  he  left  the  house  radiant.  When  he 
returned,  which  was  not  for  an  hour — for  he 
and  Etta  were  out  all  that  time  in  the  garden, 
and  they  sent  Lady  Betty  in  to  finish  her 
packing — he  was  looking  worried  and  miser- 
able, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  study.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  one  of  his  taciturn,  un- 
sociable moods  ;  nothing  pleases  him.  He 
takes  no  notice  of  us.  Even  Etta  is  scolded, 
but  she  bears  it  good-humouredly  and  takes 
her  revenge  on  me  afterwards.  A  pleasant 
state  of  things,  Ursula  ! ' 

'Very,'  I  returned,  sighing,  for  I  thought 
this  piece  of  evidence  conclusive  enough. 

VOL.  m.  G 
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'  Xow  vou  will  be  uood/  she  went  on  in  a 
coaxing  voice ;  '  and  you  will  ask  Giles  like  a 
reasonable  woman  what  Etta  has  been  saying 
to  him  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing/  I 
answered.  And  my  cheek  began  to  liusli. 
'  If  your  brother  is  ungenerous  enough  to  con- 
demn me  unheard,  I  shall  certainly  not  interfere 
with  his  notions  of  justice.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  it,  Gladys.  It  will  come  right 
some  day.  And,  indeed,  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  to  me,  except  it  keeps  us  apart.' 

Xow  why,  when  I  spoke  so  haughtily  and 
disagreeably,  and  told  this  little  fib,  did  Gladys 
suddenly  take  me  in  her  arms  and  kiss  me  most 
sorrowfully  and  tenderly  ? 

'  One  after  another ! '  she  sighed.  '  Oh,  it  is 
hard,  Ursula.'  But  I  would  not  let  her  talk 
any  more  about  it,  for  I  was  afraid  I  was 
breaking  down  and  might  make  a  goose  of 
myself,  so  I  spoke  of  Eric,  and  told  her  that  I 
had  written  to  Joe  Muggins  without  success, 
and  soon  turned  her  thoughts  into  another 
channel. 
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T  was  soon  after  this  that  ITncle  Alax 
came  home. 

I  met  Mr.  Tudor  in  the  village 
one  morning,  and  he  told  me  with  great  clee 
that  they  had  just  received  a  telegi-am  telling 
them  that  he  was  on  his  way,  and  an  hour 
after  his  arrival  he  came  down  to  the  cottage. 
Directly  I  heard  his  '  Well,  httle  woman, 
how  has  the  world  treated  you  in  my  absence  ?  ' 
I  felt  quite  cheered,  and  told  my  httle  fib 
without  effort. 

'  Very  well  indeed,  thank  you,  Max.' 

It  is  really   a  physiological  puzzle  to  me 

why  women,  who  are  othersvise  strictly  true  and 

honourable  in  their  deaHno^s  and  abhor  the  verv 

name  of  falsehood,  are  much  addicted  to  this 
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sort  of  fibbing  under  certain  circumstances; 
for  instance,  the  number  of  wliite  lies  that  I 
actually  told  at  that  time  was  something  fabu- 
lous, yet  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  did  not  lie  very 
heavily  on  my  soul. 

Wlien  I  assured  Uncle  Max  with  a  smiling 
face  that  tilings  were  well  with  me,  his  only 
answer  was  to  take  my  chin  in  his  hand  and 
turn  my  face  quietly  to  the  light. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  speaking  the 
truth  ?  You  look  rather  thin,  and  why  are  your 
eyes  so  serious,  litth  She-bear?  ' 

'  It  is  such  hot  weather,'  I  returned,  wincing 
under  this  kindly  scrutiny.  '  And  we — that  is, 
I  have  had  anxious  work  lately — I  wrote  to 
you  about  poor  Janet  Coombe.  It  is  a  miracle 
that  she  has  pulled  througli  this  illness.' 

'Yes,  indeed  ;  I  met  Hamilton  just  now  on 
his  way  to  her,  and  he  declared  her  recovery 
was  owing  to  your  nursing ;  but  Ave  will  take 
that  with  a  grain  of  salt,  Ursula  ;  we  both  know 
how  devoted  Hamilton  is  to  his  patients.' 

'  He  has  saved  her  life,'  was  my  reply, 
and  for  a  moment  my  eyes  grew  dim  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  untiring  patience 
with  which  he  had  watched   beside    the  poor 
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girl.  It  was  in  the  sick-room  that  I  first  learnt 
to  know  him  ;  when  metaphorically  I  sat  at 
his  feet,  and  he  taught  me  lessons  of  patience 
and  tenderness  that  I  should  never  forget  until 
my  life's  end. 

When  we  had  talked  about  this  a  little 
while,  Max  asked  me  rather  abruptly  when 
Captain  Hamilton  was  expected.  The  question 
startled  me,  for  I  had  almost  forgotten  his 
existence. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  I  returned  uneasily,  for  I 
was  afraid  Max  would  think  I  had  been  remiss. 
'Lady  Letty  is  away,  and  I  have  only  seen 
Gladys  twice  since  my  return,  and  each  time 
I  forgot  to  ask  her.' 

'  Only  twice,  and  you  have  been  at  home 
more  than  three  weeks,'  observed  Max,  in  a 
dissatisfied  voice. 

'  I  have  been  so  engaged,'  I  replied  quickly, 
'  and  you  know  how  seldom  Gladys  comes  to 
the  cottage.  Max  !  do  you  know  you  have 
been  here  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  have 
never  congratulated  you  on  your  good  fortune. 
I  was  so  glad  to  hear  Mrs.  Trevor  left  you  that 
money.' 

'  I  did  not    need  it,'   he    returned   rather 
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gloomily.  '  I  liad  quite  sufficient  for  luy  own 
wants — I  do  not  think  tliat  I  am  particularly 
mercenary,  Ursula — the  books  and  antiquities 
were  more  to  my  taste.' 

Max  was  certainly  not  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
but  I  did  all  I  could  to  cheer  him.  I  told  liim 
of  Gladys'  improved  looks,  and  how  much  her 
chancre  had  benefited  lier,  but  he  hstened  rather 
silently.  I  saw  lie  was  bent  on  learning 
Captain  Hamilton's  movements,  and  reproached 
myself  that  I  had  not  questioned  Gladys.  I 
w^as  determined  that  I  would  speak  to  her 
about  her  cousin  the  next  time  we  met. 

Max  went  away  soon  after  this — he  was 
rather  tired  with  his  journey,  he  said ;  but  tlie 
next  morning  I  received  a  note  from  him 
askincr  me  to  dine  with  him  the  folio  win  12: 
evening,  as  he  had  seen  so  little  of  me  lately, 
and  he  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the  w^edding. 

Of  course  I  was  too  glad  to  accept  this  in- 
vitation— I  always  liked  to  go  to  the  Vicarage — 
and  this  evening  proved  especially  pleasant. 

Max  roused  himself  for  my  benefitj  and 
Mr.  Tudor  seemed  m  excellent  spirits,  and 
we  joked  Uncle  Max  a  great  deal  about  his 
fortune,  and  after  dinner  we  made  a  pilgrimage 
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through  the  liouse,  to  see  Avhat  new  furniture 
wiis  needed. 

Max  accompanied  us,  looking  very  bored, 
and  entered  a  mild  protest  to  most  of  our 
remarks.  He  certainly  agreed  to  a  new  carpet 
for  the  study  and  a  more  comfortable  chair, 
but  he  turned  a  perfectly  deaf  ear  when 
Mr.  Tudor  proposed  that  the  drawing-room 
should  be  refurnished. 

'It  is  such  a  pretty  room,  Mr.  CunlifFe,' 
he  remonstrated ;  '  and  it  will  be  ready  by 
the  time  you  want  to  get  married.  Mother 
Drabble's  arrangement  of  chairs  and  tables 
is  simply  hideous.  I  was  quite  ashamed  when 
Mrs.  Maberley  and  her  daughter  called  the 
other  day.' 

'I^onsense,  Lawrence,'  returned  Max, 
rather  sharply.  '  What  do  two  bachelors 
want  with  a  drawing-room  at  all  ?  You  and 
Ursula  may  talk  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  throw  away  good  money  on  such 
nonsense.  We  will  have  a  new  book- case  and 
writing-table,  and  fit  up  the  little  grey  room  as 
your  study — and,  well,  perhaps,  I  may  buy  a 
new  carpet,  but  nothing  more  ' — and  we  were 
obho^ed  to  be  content  with  this. 
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Max  brought  out  a  couple  of  wicker  chairs 
on  the  terrace  presently,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  have  our  coffee  out  of  doors.  Mr. 
Tudor  grumbled  a  little  because  he  had  a  letter 
to  write ;  but  I  was  not  sorry  when  he  left  me 
alone  with  Max.  I  really  liked  Mr.  Tudor, 
but  we  were  neither  of  us  in  the  mood  for 
his  good-natured  chatter. 

'  I  think  old  Lawrence  is  very  much  im- 
proved,' observed  Max,  as  we  watched  his 
retreating  figure.  '  His  sermons  have  more 
ballast,  and  he  is  altogether  grown.  I  begin 
to  have  hopes  of  him  now.' 

'  He  is  older,  of  course,'  I  remarked 
oracularly,  wondering  wliat  Max  would  say  if 
he  knew  the  truth.  '  Well,  Max,  did  you  go 
lip  to  Gladwyn  last  night  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  he  returned,  with  a  quick  sigh,  '  and 
Hamihon  made  me  stay  to  dinner.  I  have 
found  out  about  Captain  Hamilton.  He  can- 
not get  leave  just  yet,  and  they  do  not  expect 
him  until  the  end  of  November.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Do  you  not  wisli 
that  you  had  taken  my  advice  now,  and  gone 
down  to  Bournemouth  ?  '  But  a  most  emphatic 
'  No  '  on  Max's  part  was  my  answer  to  this. 
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'  I  am  very  thankful  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,'  he  returned  a  little  irritably.  '  You 
meant  well,  Ursula,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
mistake.' 

'Hamilton  told  me  about  his  cousin,'  he 
went  on  ;  '  but  his  sister  was  in  the  room.  She 
coloured  very  much  and  looked  embarrassed 
directly  Claude's  name  was  mentioned/ 

'  That  was  because  Miss  Darrell  was  there,' 
but  I  should  have  been  wiser  and  held  my 
tongue. 

'  You  are  wrong  again,'  he  returned  calmly. 
'  Miss  Darrell  was  dining  at  the  Maberley's,  and 
never  came  in  until  I  was  going.' 

'  How  very  strange  ! '  was  my  comment  to 
this. 

'  Kot  stranger  than  Miss  Hamilton's  man- 
ner the  whole  evening.  I  never  felt  more 
puzzled.  When  I  came  in  she  was  alone. 
Hamilton  did  not  follow  me  for  five  minutes. 
She  came  across  the  room  to  meet  me,  with 
one  of  her  old  smiles,  and  I  thought  she 
really  seemed  glad  to  see  me  ;  but  afterwards 
she  was  quite  different.  Her  manner  changed 
and  grew  listless.  She  did  not  try  to  entertain 
me ;  she  left  me  to   talk   to   her  brother.     I 
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don't  tliink  she  looks  well,  Ursula.  Hamilton 
asked  lier  once  if  her  head  ached,  and  if  she 
felt  tired,  and  she  answered  that  her  head 
was  rather  bad.  I  thought  she  looked  ex- 
tremely delicate.' 

'  Oh,  Gladys  is  never  a  robust  woman.  She 
is  almost  always  pale.' 

'It  is  not  that,'  he  returned  decidedly.  'I 
consider  she  looked  very  ilL  I  don't  believe 
the  change  has  done  her  the  least  good.  There 
is  something  on  her  mind ;  no  doubt  she 
is  longing  for  her  cousin.' 

I  thouglit  it  well  to  remain  silent,  though 
Max's  account  made  me  anxious.  If  only  I 
could  have  spoken  to  him  about  Eric.  Most 
likely  Gladys  was  fretting  because  there  w\as 
no  news  from  Joe  Muggins.  She  was  certainly 
not  lit  for  any  fresh  anxiety.  I  felt  my  banish- 
ment from  Gladwyn  acutely.  If  Gladys  were 
ill  or  dispirited,  she  would  need  me  more  than 
any  one. 

I  think  both  Max  and  I  were  sorry  when 
Mr.  Tudor  came  back  and  interrupted  our 
conversation.  He  carried  me  off  presently  to 
show  me  some  improvements  in  the  kitclien 
garden  ;  but  Max  was  too  lazy  to  join  us,  and 
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we  had  quite  a  confidential  talk,  walking 
up  and  down  between  the  apple-trees.  Mr. 
Tudor  told  me  that  after  all  he  was  becoming- 
fond  of  his  profession,  and  that  the  old  women 
did  not  bore  him  quite  so  much.  When  we 
returned,  Max  was  not  on  the  lawn,  but  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  appeared  at  the 
study  window. 

'  I  was  just  speaking  to  Hamilton,'  he 
said.  '  He  came  while  you  were  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  could  not 
wait.  By  the  bye,  he  told  me  that  I  was  not 
to  let  you  sit  out  there  any  longer,  as  the 
dews  are  so  heavy.     So  come  in,  my  dear.' 

I  obeyed  Max  without  a  word.  He  had 
been  here,  and  I  had  missed  him !  Everything 
was  flat  after  that. 

I  took  my  leave  early,  feeling  as  though 
all  my  merriment  liad  suddenly  dried  up. 
How  would  he  have  met  me,  I  wondered. 
Would  Max  have  noticed  anything  different? 
How  long  would  this  state  of  things  go  on,'  I 
thought,  as  I  bade  Max  good-bye  in  the  porch. 

I  waited  for  some  days  for  Gladys  to  come 
to  me,  and  then  I  wrote  to  her  just  a  few  lines, 
begging  her  to  have  tea  with  me  the  following 
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afternoon  ;  but  two  or  three  hours  afterwards 
Chatty  brought  me  a  note. 

'Do  not  think  me  unkind,  Ursula,'  she 
wrote,  '  if  I  sav  that  it  is  better  for  us  not 
to  meet  just  now.  I  have  twice  been  on  my 
way  to  you,  and  Etta  has  prevented  my  coming 
each  time.  My  hfe  just  now  is  unendurable. 
Giles  notices  nothing.  I  sometimes  think  Etta 
must  be  possessed  to  treat  me  as  she  does ;  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  it.  I  hope  I  am  not 
getting  ill,  but  I  do  not  seem  as  though  I 
could  rouse  myself  to  contend  with  her.  I  do 
not  sleep  well,  and  my  head  pains  me.  If  I 
get  worse,  I  must  speak  to  Giles ;  I  cannot 
be  ill  in  this  place.' 

Gladys'  letter  made  me  very  anxious. 
There  Avas  a  tone  about  it  that  seemed  as 
thoudi  her  nerves  were  ixiving^  way.  The 
heat  was  intense,  and  most  likely  anxiety 
about  Eric  w^as  disturbing  her  night's  rest. 
Want  of  sleep  would'  be  serious  to  Gladys' 
highly-strung  organisation.  I  was  determined 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  or  go  myself  to 
Gladwyn. 

My  fears  were  still  further  aroused  when 
Sunday  came  and  Gladys  was  not  in  her  usual 
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place.  After  service  Miss  Darrell  was  speaking 
to  some  friends  in  the  porch.  As  I  passed 
Mr.  Hamilton  I  paused  for  a  moment,  to 
question  him.  '  Why  was  Ghadys  not  at 
church  ?  Why  did  she  never  come  to  see  me 
now  ? ' 

'  We  might  ask  you  that  same  question,  I 
think,'  he  returned  rather  pointedly.  '  Gladys 
is  not  well ;  she  spoke  to  me  yesterday  about 
herself,  and  I  Avas  obhged  to  give  her  a  sleep- 
ing draught.  She  was  not  awake  when  we 
left  the  house.' 

'  I  will  come  and  see  her,'  I  replied  quickly, 
for  Miss  Darrell  was  bearing  down  upon  us, 
and  I  am  sure  she  heard  my  last  words  ;  and 
as  I  walked  home  I  determined  to  go  up  to 
Gladwyn  that  very  evening  while  the  family 
were  at  church. 

I  thought  I  had  timed  my  visit  well,  and 
was  much  exasperated  when  Miss  Darrell  opened 
the  door  to  me. 

'  I  saw  you  coming,'  she  said  in  her  smooth 
voice,  '  and  so  I  thought  I  would  save  Leah  the 
trouble.  She  is  the  only  servant  at  home,  and 
I  sent  her  upstairs  to  see   if  Gladys   wanted 
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any  tiling.     I  hope  you  do  not  cx|:)ect  to  see 
Gladys  to-night,  Miss  Gai^ton  ?  ' 

'  I  most  certainly  expect  it,'  was  my  reply. 
'  I  have  given  up  the  evening  service,  hearing 
that  she  ^vas  ilL' 

'  It  is  too  kind  uf  you ;  but  I  am  sorry  that 
I  could  not  allow  it  for  a  moment.  Giles  was 
telhng  me  an  hour  ago  that  he  could  not  think 
what  ailed  Gladys.  Ho  was  afraid  of  some 
nervous  illness  for  lier  unless  she  were  kept 
quiet.  I  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
disobeying  Giles.' 

'  I  will  take  the  responsibility  on  myself/ 
I  returned  coolly.  '  You  forget  that  I  am  a 
nurse.  Miss  Darrell.  I  sliall  do  Ghidys  no 
Iiarm.' 

'  Excuse  me  if  I  must  be  the  judge  of  that,' 
she  returned,  and  lier  tliin  lips  closed  in  an 
inflexible  ciu-ve ;  '  in  my  cousin's  absence  I 
could  not  allow  any  one  to  go  near  Gladys. 
L^ah  is  with  her  now,  trying  to  induce  her  to 
take  her  sleeping  draught.' 

I  looked  at  Miss  Darrell,  and  wondered  if 
I  could  defy  her  to  her  face,  or  whether  I  had 
better  wait  until  I  could  speak  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
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ton.  If  Gladys  were  really  taking  her  sleeping 
draught,  my  presence  in  her  room  might  excite 
her.  If  I  could  only  know  if  she  were  telling 
me  the  truth  ! 

My  doubts  were  answered  by  Leah's  en- 
trance.    Miss  Darrell  addressed  her  eagerly. 

'  Have  you  given  Miss  Gladj's  the  draught, 
Leah?' 

'Yes,  ma'am,  and  she  seems  nicely  inclined 
to  sleep.  She  heard  Miss  Garston's  voice,  and 
sent  me  down  with  her  love,  and  she  is  sony 
not  to  be  able  to  see  her  to-nio^ht.' 

I  thought  it  better  to  take  my  leave  after 
this,  hoping  for  better  success  next  time.  I 
watched  anxiously  for  Mr.  Hamilton  the  next 
day,  but  unfortunately  I  missed  him.  AVlien 
I  arrived  at  Janet's  he  had  just  left  the 
house,  and  I  did  not  meet  liim  in  the  village. 
I  was  growing  desperate  at  hearing  no  news 
of  Gladys,  and  had  determined  to  go  up 
boldly  to  Gladwyn  that  very  evening,  when 
I  saw  Chatty  coming  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottage.  She  looked  very  nicely  dressed,  and 
her  round  face  broke  into  dimples  as  she 
told  me  that  ]\Iiss  Darrell  had  sent  her  to  the 
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station,  and  that  she  meant  to  call  in  and  have 
a  chat  with  Mrs.  Hathaway  on  her  way,  as  she 
need  not  hurry  back. 

Jem  Hathaway  was  pretty  Chatty's  sweet- 
heart. I  knew  hmi  well.  He  was  a  black- 
smith, and  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  little 
stone-colom-ed  cottage  that  faced  the  green. 
He  was  an  honest,  steady  young  fellow,  a  great 
friend  of  Nathaniel,  and  Mrs.  Barton  often  told 
me  that  she  considered  Chatty  a  hicky  girl  to 
have  Jem  for  a  sweetheart. 

'  And  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  w^ent  on  Cliatty, 
looking  round-eyed  and  serious,  'my  mistress 
said  that  I  was  to  give  you  this,'  and  she  pro- 
duced a  slip  of  paper  w^itli  a  pencilled  message. 
I  knew  Chatty  always  called  Gladys  her  mis- 
tress, so  I  opened  the  paper  eagerly. 

'  Why  did  you  go  away  on  Sunday  evening 
without  seeing  me  ?  I  implored  Leah  to  bring 
you  up  when  I  heard  your  voice  talking  to 
Etta,  and  when  the  door  closed  I  turned  quite 
sick  with  disappointment.  Ursula,  I  must  see 
you  ;  they  shall  not  keep  you  from  me.  Come 
up  this  evening  at  half-past  seven  while  they 
are  at  dinner.     Chatty  will  let  you  in.' 

'  Very  well ;  tell  your  mistress  I  will  come,' 
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I  observed ;  and  Chatty  dropped  a  rustic 
curtsy,  and  said,  '  Thank  you,  ma'am  ;  that 
will  do  my  mistress  good,'  and  tripped  on  her 
way. 

I  went  back  into  my  parlour,  feeling  wor- 
ried and  excited.  Gladys  had  sent  for  me,  and 
I  must  go,  but  the  idea  of  shpping  into  the 
house  in  this  surreptitious  way  was  singularly 
repugnant  to  me.  I  would  rather  have  chosen 
a  time  when  I  knew  Mr.  Hamilton  would  be 
absent ;  but  in  that  case  I  might  find  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  admittance  to  Gladys's  room. 
No,  I  must  put  my  own  feelings  aside,  and 
follow  her  directions ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  re- 
solve, I  found  it  impossible  to  settle  to  anything 
until  the  time  came  for  keeping  my  appoint- 
ment. 

I  arrived  at  Gladwyn  just  as  the  half-hour 
was  chiming  from  the  church  clock.  As  I 
walked  quickly  through  the  shrubbery  I  glanced 
nervously  up  at  the  windows.  Happily  the 
dining-room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  but 
Leah  might  be  sewing  in  her  mistress's  room 
and  see  me.  As  this  alarming  thought  occurred 
to  my  mind  I  walked  still  more  rapidly,  but 
before  I  could  raise  my  hand  to  the  bell  the 
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door  opened  noiselessly,  and  Chatty's  smiling 
face  welcomed  me. 

'  I  was  watching  for  you,'  she  whispered. 
'  Leah  is  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  Master 
and  Miss  Darrell  are  at  dinner.  You  can  go 
up  to  my  mistress  at  once.' 

I  needed  no  further  invitation.  As  I  passed 
the  dining-room  door  I  could  hear  Miss  Dar- 
rell's  httle  tinlding  laugh  and  Mr.  Hamilton's 
deep  voice  answering  her.  The  next  moment 
Thornton  came  out  of  the  room,  and  I  had  only 
time  to  whisk  round  the  corner.  I  confess 
this  narrow  escape  very  much  alarmed  me,  and 
my  heart  beat  a  little  quickly  as  I  tapped  at 
Gladys's  door  ;  then  as  I  heard  her  weak '  Come 
in,'  I  entered. 

The  room  was  full  of  some  pungent  scent ; 
hot  and  unrefreshing.  Some  one  had  moved 
the  dressing-table,  and  Gladys  lay  on  a  couch 
in  the  circular  window,  within  the  curtained 
enclosure.  I  always  thought  it  the  prettiest 
window  in  the  house.  It  looked  full  on  the 
oak  avenue,  and  on  the  elms,  where  the  rooks 
had  built  their  nests.  There  was  a  glimpse  of 
the  white  road,  too,  and  the  blue  smoke  from 
the  chimneys  of  Maplehurst  was  plainly  visible. 
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The  evening  sunshine  was  streaming  fall 
on  Gladys's  pale  face,  and  my  first  action  after 
kissing  her  was  to  lower  the  blind.  I  was  glad 
cf  the  excuse  for  turning  away  a  moment,  for 
her  appearance  gave  me  quite  a  shock. 

She  looked  as  though  she  had  been  ill  for 
weeks.  Her  face  looked  dark  and  sunken,  and 
the  blue  lines  were  painfully  visible  round  her 
temples.  Her  forehead  was  contracted,  as 
though  with  severe  pain,  and  her  eyes  were 
heavy  and  feverish.  Wlaen  she  raised  her 
languid  eyelids  and  looked  at  me  a  sudden  fear 
contracted  my  heart.' 

'  Ursula,  thank  God  you  have  come.' 

'  We  must  always  thank  Him,  dearest, 
whatever  happens,'  I  returned,  as  I  knelt  down 
by  her  and  took  her  burning  hand  in  mine. 
'  And  now  you  must  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
you,  and  why  I  find  you  like  this.' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  whispered,  almost 
chnging  to  me.  And  it  struck  me  then  that 
she  was  frightened  about  herself.  '  As  I  told 
Giles,  I  feel  very  ill.  The  heat  tries  me,  and 
my  head  always  aches.  Such  a  dull,  miserable 
pain,  and,  most  of  all,  I  cannot  sleep,  and  all 
sorts  of  horrid  thoughts  come  to  me.     Some- 
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times  in  the  niglit,  when  I  am  quite  alone,  I 
feel  as  though  I  were  light-headed  and  should 
lose  my  senses.  Oh,  Ursula,  if  this  goes  on, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  ' 

'  We  will  talk  about  that  presently.  Tell 
me,  have  you  ever  been  ill  in  this  w\ay  be- 
fore ?  ' 

'  Yes,  last  summer,  only  not  so  bad.  But 
I  had  the  pain  and  the  slee])lessness  then. 
Giles  was  so  good  to  me.  He  said  I  wanted 
change,  and  he  took  a  little  cottage  at  West- 
gate-on-Sea  and  sent  me  down  with  Lady  Betty 
and  Chatty,  and  I  soon  got  all  right.' 

'  So  I  thouc^ht.     And  now ' 

'  Oh,  it  is  difTerent  tliis  time,'  she  replied 
nervously.  '  I  did  not  have  dreadful  thoughts 
then,  or  feel  friglitened  as  I  do  now.  Ursula, 
I  know  I  am  very  ill.  If  you  leave  me  to  Etta 
and  Leah,  I  shall  get  worse.  I  have  sent  for 
you  to-night  to  remind  you  of  your  promise.' 

'  What  promise  ?  '  I  faltered.  But  of  course 
I  knew  what  she  meant.  A  sense  of  wretched- 
ness had  been  slowly  growing  on  me  as  she 
talked.  If  it  should  come  to  that — that  I  must 
remain  under  his  roof !  I  felt  a  tingling  sense 
of  shame  and  humiliation  at  the  bare  idea. 
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'  Of  your  solemn  promise,  most  solemnly 
uttered,'  she  repeated,  '  that  if  I  were  ill  you 
would  come  and  nurse  me.  I  claim  that 
promise,  Ursula.' 

'  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
come  ?  '  I  asked  in  a  distressed  voice,  for  all  at 
once  life  seemed  too  difficult  to  me.  How  had 
I  deserved  this  fresh  pain ! 

In  a  moment  her  manner  grew  more 
excited. 

'  Necessary  !  If  you  leave  me  to  Etta's 
tender  mercies  I  shall  die.  But  no — no — you 
could  not  be  so  cruel.  They  are  making  me 
take  those  horrid  draughts  now,  and  I  know 
she  gives  me  too  much.  I  get  so  confused,  but 
it  is  not  sleep.  My  one  terror  is  that  I  shall 
say  things  I  do  not  mean,  about — well,  never 
mind  that.  And  then  she  will  say  that  my 
brain  is  queer.  She  has  hinted  it  already, 
when  I  was  excited  at  your  going  away. 
There  is  nothing  too  cruel  for  her  to  say  to 
me.  She  hates  me,  and  I  do  not  know 
why.' 

'  Hush  !  I  cannot  have  you  talk  so  much,' 
for  her  excitement  alarmed  me.  '  Eemember, 
I  am  your  nurse  now — a  very  strict  one,  too, 
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as  you  will  find.  Yes,  I  will  keep  my  promise, 
I  AvllI  not  leave  you,  darling.' 

'You  promise  that.  You  will  not  go  away 
to-niglit?' 

'  I  shall  not  leave  you  until  you  are  well 
again,'  I  returned,  with  forced  cheerfulness. 
But  if  she  knew  how  keenly  I  felt  my  cruel 
position,  how  sick  and  trembling  I  was  at 
heart.  What  would  he  think  of  me  ?  Ko,  I 
must  not  go  into  that.  Glad3's  had  asked  this 
sacrifice  of  me.  Slie  had  tlu'own  herself  on 
my  compassion.  I  would  not  forsake  her. 
'God  knows  my  integrity  and  innocence  of  in- 
tention. I  will  not  be  alVaid  to  do  my  dut}'  to 
this  suffering  human  creature,'  I  said  to  myself. 
And  with  this  my  courage  revived,  and  I  felt 
that  strength  would  be  given  me  for  all  that  I 
had  to  do. 


CHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

IX  THE  TURRET  ROOM. 

Y  promise  to  stay  witli  Gladys  soothed 
her  at  once,  and  she  lay  back  on  her 
pillows  and  closed  her  aching  eyes 
contentedly,  while  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
hasty  note  to  Mrs.  Barton. 

When  I  had  finished  it,  I  said  quietly  that 
I  was  going  downstairs  in  search  of  her  brother^ 
and  when  she  looked  a  little  frightened  at  this, 
I  made  her  understand,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  obtain 
his  sanction,  both  as  doctor  and  master  of  the 
house,  and  then  Ave  should  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  Miss  Darrell.  And  when  I  had  said  this 
she  let  me  go  more  willingly. 

My  errand  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  myself  as  I  walked  slowly  down- 
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stairs,  hoping  that  I  should  find  Mr.  Hamilton 
alone  in  his  study  ;  but  they  must  have  hngered 
longer  than  usual  over  dessert,  for  before 
I  reached  the  hall  the  dining-room  door 
opened,  and  they  came  out  together ;  and  Miss 
Darrell  paused  for  a  moment  under  the  hall 
lamp. 

She  was  very  much  overdressed,  as  usual, 
in  an  eau  de  Nile  gown,  trimmed  with  costly 
lace ;  her  gold  bangles  jangled  as  she  fanned 
herself. 

'  Come  out  into  the  garden,  Giles,'  she  said, 
with  a  ladylike  yawn;  'it  is  so  hot  indoors. 
I  thought  you  said  that  you  expected  Mr. 
Cunliffe/ 

'  Perhaps  he  will  be  licre  by-and-by,'  re- 
turned Mr.  Hamilton,  and  then  he  looked  up 
and  saw  me. 

'Miss  Garston  !  '  he  ejaculated,  as  though 
he  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  and  Miss 
Darrell  broke  into  an  angry  little  laugh  ;  but  I 
took  no  notice  of  her.  I  determined  to  speak 
out  boldly  what  I  had  to  say. 

'  Mr.  Hamilton,'  I  said  quickly,  '  I  have 
seen  Gladys.  I  am  quite  shocked  at  her 
appearance ;   she  certainly  looks  very  ill.     If 
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you  will  allow  me  I  sliould  like  to  remain  and 
nurse  her.' 

'  But  you  must  allow  no  such  thing,  Giles/ 
hiterfered  his  cousin,  sharply.  '  I  have  always 
nursed  poor  dear  Gladys  myself,  and  no  one 
understands  lier  as  I  do.' 

'  Gladys  sent  for  me  just  now,'  I  went  on, 
firmly,  without  taking  any  notice  of  this  speech, 
'  to  beg  me  to  remain  with  her.  She  has  set 
her  heart  on  my  nursing  her,  and  she  reminded 
me  of  my  promise.' 

'  What  promise  ? '  he  asked  rather  harshly  ; 
but  I  noticed  that  he  looked  disturbed  and  ill 
at  ease. 

'  Some  months  ago,  just  before  Gladys  went 
to  Bournemouth,  she  asked  me  to  make  her  a 
promise — that  if  she  were  ever  ill  in  this  house, 
that  I  would  give  up  my  work,  and  come  and 
nurse  her.  She  was  perfectly  well  then — at 
least,  in  her  ordinary  health — and  I  saw  no 
harm  in  giving  her  the  promise.  She  claims 
from  me  now  the  fulfilment.' 

'  Very  extraordinary,'  observed  Miss  Dar- 
rell,  in  a  sneering  voice.  '  But  then,  dear 
Gladys  was  always  a  little  odd  and  romantic. 
You  remember  I  warned  you  some  time  ago, 
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Giles,  that  if  we  were  not  careful  and 
firm ' 

'  Pshaw ! '  was  the  impatient  answer,  and  I 
continued  pleadingly — 

'  Gladys  seems  to  me  in  a  weak,  nervous 
state,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  thwart  her  in  this.  Sick  people  must  be 
humoured  sometimes.  I  think  you  could  trust 
me  to  watch  over  her  most  carefully.' 

'  Giles,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences if  Miss  Garston  nurses  Gladys,'  inter- 
posed Miss  Darrell,  eagerly.  '  You  have  no 
idea  how  she  excites  her.  They  talk,  and  have 
mysteries  together,  and  Gladys  is  always  more 
low-spirited  when  she  has  seen  ]\iiss  Garston. 
You  know  I  have  only  dear  Gladys's  interest 
at  heart,  and  in  a  serious  nervous  illness  like 
this '     But  he  interrupted  her. 

'  Etta,  this  is  no  affair  of  yours ;  you  can 
leave  me,  if  you  please,  to  make  arrangements 
for  my  sister.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Miss  Garston,  for  offering  to  nurse  Gladys,  but 
there  was  no  need  of  all  this  explanation ;  you 
mii]^ht  have  known,  I  think,  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  refuse.' 

He  spoke  coldly,  and  his  face  looked  dark 
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and  inflexible,  but  I  could  see  he  was  watch- 
ing me.  I  am  sure  I  perplexed  and  baffled 
him  that  night :  as  I  thanked  him  warmly 
for  his  consent,  he  checked  me  almost 
irritably. 

'  Nonsense  ;  the  thanks  are  on  our  side,  as 
we  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  your  services. 
What  shall  you  do  about  your  other  patients, 
may  I  ask  ?  ' 

'I  will  tell  you,'  I  returned,  not  a  bit 
daunted  either  by  his  irritability  or  sternness. 
In  my  heart  I  knew  that  he  was  glad  that  I 
had  asked  this  favour  of  him.  Oh,  I  under- 
stood him  too  well  to  be  afraid  of  his  moods 
now ! 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  help  me,'  I  went  on. 
'  Will  you  kindly  send  that  note  to  Mi's. 
Barton.  It  is  to  beg  her  to  furnish  me  with 
aU  I  need.' 

'  Thornton  shall  take  it  at  once,'  he  re- 
turned promptly. 

'  Thank  you.  Now  about  my  poor  people. 
Little  Jessie  still  needs  care,  and  Janet  will  be 
an  invalid  for  some  time.  I  do  not  wish  them 
to  miss  me.' 

His  face  softened ;  a  half  smile  came  to  his 
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Bp&.  'Tliere  is  rnly  inf  ti.  _  rse,'  he 
snd  dofaioifily. 

'  Tine,  bm  I  think  I  csld.  and  an  excellent 
sofastitiile.  Tk>  yon  remember  my  speaking  to 
\oa  of  X  yoong  nnise  a:  St-  Thomas's,  who  was 
ofa^ed  to  leave  frcjzn.  ill  health.  She  is  better 
uofw,  onty  not  £t  for  h<jspital  work.  I  am 
tliifilmg  of  writing  to  her,  and  asking  her  to 
oeexipy  my  rooms  at  the  cottage  for  a  week  or 
two  imdl  Gladys  is  b^t^*.  OiaTige  of  air  will 
do  lOas  WalsoQ  good,  and  it  wiH  not  hurt  her 
to  look  aher  Janet  and  little  Jesie/ 

Mr.  HamihoQ  looked  pleased  at  this  sug- 
gestion— ^  an  exodlent  idea,'  and  as  though  by 
an  afterthought,  'a  very  kind  one.  I  did  not 
wi^  to  add  to  your  burthens,  but  Janet 
Coombe  is  hardhr  out  of  the  wood  yet.' 

^fwK  Darrefl  tittered  soomfiilly.  As  I 
^boioed  ather  I  saw  she  was  dragging  her  gold 
hanAm  aver  her  aim  nntil  there  was  a  red  line 
onthefle^  Her  eyes  looked  dark  and  glit- 
tenn^  but  die  was  obliged  to  suppres  her 
anger. 

'  Janet  Coombe  is  tmly  a  poor  servant.  The 
ipoik  is  not  80  attzacdve  to  Miss  Garston,  I 
akmld  ddnk,'  she  said,  in  a  tcne  so  sogg^tive 
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that  the  blood  nished  to  my  face.  Women 
know  how  to  stab  sometimes.  Happily  Mr. 
Hamilton's  common  sense  came  to  my  aid.  I 
quieted  down  directly  at  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice. 

'  What  makes  you  so  uncharitable,  Etta  ? 
We  all  know  our  village  nurse  too  well  to  beUeve 
that  insinuation.  If  Gladys  be  only  nursed 
with  half  the  tenderness  that  was  shown  to 
Janet,  I  shall  be  quite  content  to  leave  her 
under  Mss  Garston's  care.'  Then  turning  to 
me.  with  something  of  his  old  cordial  manner, 
'  WeU,  it  is  ail  settled,  is  it  not,  that  you  remain 
here  to-night  ?  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
t3  say  to  me  ?  ' 

•  Only  one  thing,'  I  repHed  quietly.  '  Will 
you  kindly  give  orders  that  Gladys's  little  maid. 
Chatty,  waits  upon  the  sick-room.  Leah  seems 
to  have  taken  that  office  upon  herself  lately, 
and  Gladys  has  a  great  dishke  to  her.' 

'  Eeally,  this  passes  everything,'  exclaimed 
iMiss  Darrell,  angrily.  *  What  has  my  poor 
Leah  done  to  be  set  aside  in  this  way .- ' 

'  She  is  your  maid,  is  she  not,  Etta  r ' 

'Yes;  but  Giles ' 

'  And  Chattv  alwavs  waits  on  mv  sisters. 
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It  is  certainly  not  Leah's  business  to  wait  on 
the  turret  room.' 

'  Leah,'  raising  his  voice  a  little,  as  Leah 
came  downstairs  with  a  tray  of  linen,  '  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  a  moment.  Miss  Garston 
has  undertaken  to  nurse  my  sister,  and  all 
her  orders  are  to  be  carried  out.  Chatty 
is  to  attend  to  the  sick-room  for  the  future ; 
there  is  no  need  for  you  to  neglect  your 
mistress.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  replied  the  woman,  civilly ; 
but  he  did  not  see  the  look  she  gave  me.  I  had 
made  an  enemy  of  Leah  from  that  moment ; 
neither  she  nor  her  mistress  would  ever  forgive 
me  that  sliu^ht. 

'  If  Miss  Garston  has  no  more  orders  to  give 
me,'  observed  Miss  Darrell,  with  ill-concealed 
temper,  '  I  may  as  well  go,  for  I  am  rather  tired 
of  this,  Giles.'  And  she  followed  Leah,  and  we 
could  hear  them  whispering  in  the  little  passage 
leading  to  the  housekeeper's  room. 

'You  must  not  mind  Etta's  little  show  of 
temper,' remarked  Mr.  Hamilton,  apologetically. 
'  She  is  rather  put  out  because  Gladys  prefers 
your  nursing.  Between  ourselves,  she  is  a  little 
too  fussy  to  suit  a  nervous  invalid,  but  she  is 
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kind-hearted  and  means  well.  I  was  rather 
sorry  for  her  just  now,  but  I  know  how  to  bring 
her  round.' 

'I  am  no  favourite  with  Miss  Darrell,'  I 
returned,  wondering  secretly  at  his  bhnd  in- 
fatuation for  his  cousin. 

'  No ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  do  not 
understand  each  other.  Etta  was  not  quite  fair 
to  you  just  now  ;  that  is  why  I  spoke  so  de- 
cidedly. I  will  have  no  interference  with  the 
sick-room  ;  you  will  have  to  account  to  me,  but 
to  no  one  else.' 

I  did  not  venture  to  raise  my  eyes.  I  was 
so  afraid  they  might  betray  me.  How  could  I 
repent  my  trust  in  such  a  man  ?  I  felt  I  could 
wait  cheerfully  for  years,  until  he  chose  to 
break  down  the  barrier  between  us. 

I  bade  him  good-night,  after  this,  and  hur- 
ried back  to  Gladys.  I  had  no  idea  that 
he  was  following  me.  As  I  closed  the  door, 
I  said  in  quite  a  gay  tone — 

'  Well,  darling,  I  always  told  you  your 
brother  was  your  best  friend,  and  he  has  proved 
the  truth  of  my  words.  I  knew  we  could  trust 
him ' — but  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  me. 
I  felt  rather  confused  when  he  entered,  for  I 
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kuew  I  must  have  been  overheard  ;  but  he  took 
no  notice,  and  went  straight  up  to  Gladys. 

'  You  see,  it  is  to  be  as  you  wished,'  he  said 
pleasantly,  '  and  Miss  Garston  has  installed 
herself  here  as  your  nurse.  Is  your  mind  easier 
now,  you  foolish  child  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  Giles,  and  I  am  so  much  obliged 
to  you  ;  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  allow  it.' 

'  Humph,  I  don't  see  the  goodness  much  ; 
but  never  mind  that  now — you  must  promise  me 
to  do  all  Miss  Garston  tells  you,  and  get  well 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Make  up  your  mind,  my 
dear,  that  you  will  try  and  overcome  all  these 
nervous  fancies.' 

'  Yes,  Giles,'  very  faintly. 

'  You  have  let  yourself  get  rather  too  low, 
and  so  it  will  be  hard  work  to  pull  you  up 
again ;  but  we  mean  to  do  it  between  us,  eh, 
Miss  Garston  ?  ' 

I  told  him  that  I  hoped  Gladys  would  soon 
be  better. 

'  Oh  yes,  but  Eome  was  not  built  in  a  day,' 
patting  her  hand  ;  '  we  want  a  little  time  and 
patience,  that  is  all ; '  and  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  when  her  languid  voice  recalled  him. 

'  I  mean   to   be   good,   and   give  as  little 
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trouble  as  possible — and — and — I  should  like 
you  to  kiss  me,  Giles.' 

I  saw  a  dusky  flusli  come  to  liis  face  as  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her.  I  knew  it  was  the  first 
time  that  she  had  ever  voluntarily  kissed  him 
since  Eric's  loss. 

'  Good-night,  my  dear,'  he  said  very 
gently;  but  he  did  not  look  at  me  as  he  left 
the  room. 

I  put  Gladys  to  bed  after  this,  with  Chatty's 
help.  She  was  very  faint  and  exhausted,  and  I 
sat  down  in  the  moonlight  to  watch  her.  My 
thoughts  were  busy  enough.  There  would  be 
little  sleep  for  me  that  night,  I  knew.  It  was 
so  strange  for  me  to  be  under  that  roof  ;  so 
strange  and  so  sweet,  that  I  should  be  serving 
him  and  his ;  and  then  I  thought  of  Uncle  Max, 
and  how  troubled  he  would  be  to  hear  of 
Gladys's  illness,  and  I  determined  to  write  to 
liim  the  next  day. 

I  was  rather  startled  later  on,  when  most 
of  the  household  had  retired  to  rest,  to  hear 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

Of  course  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  I  went 
into  the  passage,  half  closing  the  door  behind 
me. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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'  Is  she  asleep  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously,  as  lie 
noticed  this  action. 

'  No,  not  asleep,  but  quiet  and  drowsy.  I 
liave  given  her  the  draught  as  you  wished,  but 
it  is  singular  how  she  objects  to  it.  She  says 
it  only  confuses  her  head,  and  gives  her  night- 
mare.' 

'  We  must  quiet  her  by  some  means,'  he 
returned  ;  and '  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
he  carried  tliat  his  face  looked  rather  grave. 

'  Perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  Etta  and 
I  were  up  with  her  last  niglit.  She  was  in  a 
condition  that  bordered  on  delirium.' 

'  No  ;  I  certainly  did  not  know  that.' 

'  She  may  be  better  to-night,'  he  returned 
quickly,  '  her  mind  is  more  at  rest.  Poor  child, 
I  cannot  understand  what  has  brought  on  this 
state  of  disordered  nerves.' 

'NorL' 

'  It  is  very  sad  altogether ;  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  me  to  know  you  are  with  her.  I  must 
have  had  a  ])rofessional  nurse,  for  Etta's  fussi- 
ness  was  driving  her  crazy.  Now,  Miss  Garston,' 
in  a  businesslike  tone,  '  I  want  to  know  liov/ 
they  have  provided  for  your  comfort.  Where 
io  you  sleep  to-night? ' 
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I  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  for  I 
knew  that  there  had  been  no  provision 
made  for  my  accommodation — the  whole  house- 
hold had  metaphorically  washed  their  hands  of 
me. 

'  I  shall  rest  very  well  on  the  couch,'  I 
returned,  unwilling  to  disturb  him. 

'  Good  Heavens  I  '  he  exclaimed,  looking  ex- 
cessively displeased.  '  Do  you  mean  that  Lady 
Betty's  room  has  not  been  got  ready  for  you  ? 
I  told  Leah  myself,  as  Chatty  was  in  the  sick- 
room ;  and  she  certainly  understood  me.  This 
shall  be  looked  into  to-morrow — Leah  will  find 
I  am  not  to  be  disobeyed  with  impunity.  I 
thought  Lady  Betty's  room  would  do  so  well 
for  you,  as  there  is  a  door  of  communication, 
and  if  you  left  it  open  you  could  hear  Gladys 
in  a  moment.' 

'  Never  mind  to-night,'  I  returned  cheerfully. 
'  I  am  quite  fresh,  and  shall  not  need  much 
sleep  ;  no  doubt  the  room  will  be  ready  for 
me  to-morrow.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  too  late  to  disturb 
them  now  ;  but  I  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  our 
inhospitality.'  Then,  in  rather  an  embarrassed 
voice,  '  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  seemed  rather 

I  2 
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ungracious  in  my  manner  downstairs,  but  I  am 
really  very  grateful  to  you.' 

This  was  too  mucli  for  me.  'Please  don't 
talk  of  being  grateful  to  me,  Mr.  Hamilton,'  I 
returned  ratlier  too  impulsively.  '  You  do  not 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  do  anything  for  you — 
all.'  The  w^ord  '  all '  was  added  as  though  by  an 
afterthought,  and  came  in  a  little  awkwardly. 

There  was  a  sudden  gleam  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
eyes ;  he  seemed  about  to  speak ;  impetuous 
words  were  on  his  tongue,  tlien  he  checked 
himself. 

'  Thank  you  ;  good -night.  Nurse  Ursula,'  he 
said  very  kindly,  and  I  went  back  to  Gladys, 
feeling  hap[)ier  than  I  had  since  that  afternoon 
when  he  had  given  me  the  roses. 

Gladys  was  quieter  that  night ;  she  slept  fit- 
fully and  uneasily,  and  moaned  a  little  as  though 
she  were  conscious  of  pain  ;  but  there  was  no 
alarming  excitement. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  heard  them  pre- 
paring Lady  Betty's  room,  and  once  when  I 
w^ent  into  the  passage  in  search  of  Chatty  I 
met  Leah  coming  out  Avith  a  dusting-brush — she 
looked  very  sullen,  and  took  no  notice  of  my 
greeting.     Chatty  helped  me  arrange  my  goods 
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and  chattels ;  as  we  worked  together  she  told 
me  confidentially  that  Master  had  been  scolding 
Leah,  and  had  told  her  she  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  herself,  and  when  Miss  Darrell  had  taken  her 
part  he  had  been  angry  with  her  too.  '  Thornton 
says  Miss  Darrell  has  been  crying,  and  has  not 
eaten  a  mouthful  of  breakfast,'  went  on  Chatty, 
but  I  silenced  these  imprudent  communications. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  I  was  a  bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  household,  and  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  subduing  Leah's 
contumacy. 

I  wrote  to  Ellen  Watson  that  morning, 
and  soon  received  a  rapturous  acceptance  of 
my  invitation.  She  would  be  delighted  to 
come  to  the  cottage  and  to  look  after  my  poor 
people. 

*  I  am  very  much  stronger,'  she  wrote,  '  but  I 
must  not  go  back  to  the  hospital  for  two  months 
— a  breath  of  country  air  will  be  delicious,  and  it 
is  so  good  of  you,  my  dear  Miss  Garston,  to  think 
of  me.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Barton  will  make  me 
comfortable,  and  I  w^ili  do  all  I  can  for  poor 
Janet  Coombe  and  that  dear  little  burnt  child.' 

I  showed  Mr.  Hamilton  the  letter,  and 
while  he  was  reading  it   Chatty  brought  me 
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word  tliat  Uncle  'Max  was  waiting  to  speak 
to  me. 

'  If  you  like  to  go  clown  to  liim  I  will  wait 
here  until  you  come  back,'  lie  said  ;  and  I  was 
too  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  ojQTer,  for  Gladys 
seemed  more  sufierino;  and  restless  than  usual. 
I  found  Max  walking  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room.  As  he  came  forward  to  meet  me  his 
face  looked  quite  old  and  haggard. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  not  kept  me  waiting, 
Ursula.  I  sent  up  that  message  in  spite  of 
Leah's  telling  me  that  you  never  left  the  sick- 
room.' 

'  Leah  is  wrong,'  I  replied  coolly.  '  Mr. 
Hamilton  insists  on  my  going  in  the  garden  for 
at  least  half  an  hour  daily,  while  Chatty  takes 
my  place.  I  cannot  stay  long.  Max,  but  all  the 
same  I  am  glad  you  sent  for  me.' 

'  I  felt  I  must  see  you,'  he  returned  rather 
huskily.  '  Letters  are  so  unsatisfactory,  but  it 
was  good  of  you  to  write,  always  so  kind  and 
thoughtful,  my  dear.'  He  paused  for  a  moment 
as  though  to  recover  himself.  '  She  is  very  ill, 
Ursula  ? ' 

'  Very  ill ! ' 

'  How  gravely  you  speak — are  things  worse 
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than  you  told  me  ?     You  do  not  mean  to  tell 
me  there  is  absolute  danger  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  certainly  not,  but  it  is  very  sad  to 
see  her  in  such  a  state.  Her  nerves  have  quite 
broken  down ;  all  these  three  years  have  told 
on  her,  and  there  seems  some  fresh  trouble 
on  her  mind.' 

'  God  forbid  ! '  he  returned  quickly. 

'  Ay,  God  forbid,  for  He  alone  knows  what 
is  burthening  the  mind  of  this  young  creature  ; 
she  is  too  weak  to  throw  off  her  nervous  fancies. 
She  blames  herself  for  harbouring  such  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  it  distresses  her  not  to  be  able  to 
control  them.  The  niglit  is  her  worst  time — if 
we  could  only  conquer  this  sleeplessness.  I  had 
sad  work  with  her  sometimes.' 

I  spared  Max  further  particulars — he  was 
harassed  and  anxious  enough.  I  would  not 
harrow  up  his  feelings  by  telling  him  how 
often  that  feeble,  piteous  voice  roused  me  from 
my  light  slumbers  ;  how,  hurrying  to  her  bed- 
side, I  would  find  Gladys  bathed  in  tears,  and 
cold  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  how  she 
would  cling  to  me,  pouring  out  an  incoherent 
account  of  some  vague  shadowy  terror  that 
was  on  her. 
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There  were  other  things  I  could  have  tokl 
him  :  how  in  that  semi-dehrium  his  name,  as 
well  as  Etta's,  w^as  perpetually  on  her  lips, 
uttered  in  a  tone  sometimes  tender  but  more 
often  reproachful,  somethnes  in  a  very  anguish 
of  regret.  Now  I  understood  wliy  she  dreaded 
Etta's  presence  in  her  room  :  she  feared  be- 
traying herself  to  those  keen  ears.  Often  after 
one  of  these  outbursts  she  would  strive  to 
collect  her  scattered  faculties — 

'Have  I  been  talking  nonsense,  Ursula?' 
she  would  ask  in  a  tremulous  voice.  '  I  have 
been  dreaming,  I  think,  and  the  pain  in  my 
head  confuses  me  so ;  do  not  let  me  talk  so 
much.'  But  I  always  succeeded  in  soothing 
her. 

If  I  read  her  seciet,  she  was  safe  with  me. 
I  must  know  more  before  I  could  help  either  her 
or  him.  If  she  would  only  get  well  enough 
for  me  to  talk  to  licr,  I  knew  what  to  say ;  and 
I  did  all  I  could  to  console  Max.  But  I  could 
not  easily  allay  his  anxiety  or  my  own  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  from  him  that  she  was  in 
a  precarious  state,  and  that  unless  the  power 
of  sleep  returned  to  her  there  was  danger  of 
actual   brain   fever ;  in  her  morbid  condition 
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one  knew  not  what  to  fear.  Perfect  quiet, 
patience,  and  tenderness  were  the  only  means 
to  be  employed.  As  I  moved  about  the  cool, 
dark  room,  where  no  uneasy  lights  and  shadows 
fretted  her  weakened  eyes,  I  could  not  help 
remembering  tlie  comfortless  glare  and  the 
hot,  pungent  scents  that  Miss  Darrell  had  left 
behind  her.  Most  likely  she  had  rustled  over 
the  matting  in  her  silk  gown,  and  her  hard, 
metallic  voice  had  rasped  the  invalid's  nerves. 
Doubtless  there  was  hope  for  her  now  in  her 
brother's  skilful  treatment,  and  when  I  told 
Max  so  he  w^ent  away  a  little  comforted. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 
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FTER  tlie  first  dux  or  so  the  strano'eness 
and  novelty  of  my  position  wore  ofi', 
and  I  settled  down  to  my  w^ork  in  tlie 
sick-room. 

Chatty  waited  ii[)on  us  very  nicely ;  but 
Miss  Darrell  never  came  near  us.  Once  a  day 
a  formal  message  was  brought  by  Chatty 
asking  after  tlie  invalid.  I  used  to  think  this 
somewhat  luuiecessary,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  could 
report  his  sister's  progress  at  breakfast  time. 

When  I  encountered  Miss  Darrell  on  my 
way  to  the  garden  I  always  accosted  her  with 
marked  civility  ;  lier  manner  would  be  a  little 
repelling  in  return,  and  she  woidd  answer  me 
very  coldly.  In  spite  of  her  outward  politeness 
I  think  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  me  at  that 
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time.  I  always  felt  that  a  concealed  sneer  lay 
under  her  words.  She  made  it  clearly  mider- 
stood  that  she  considered  that  I  had  forced 
myself  into  the  liouse  for  my  own  purposes. 
Under  these  conditions  I  thought  it  better  to 
avoid  these  encounters  as  much  as  possible. 

I  saw  Uncle  Max  two  or  three  times.  He 
had  timed  his  visits  purposely  that  he  might 
join  me  in  my  stroll  in  the  garden.  We  had 
made  the  arrangement  to  meet  in  this  way 
daily.  Max's  society  and  sympathy  would 
have  been  a  refreshment  to  me,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  practice.  Max 
never  appeared  without  Miss  Darrell  following 
a  few  minutes  afterwards.  She  would  come 
out  of  the  house,  brisk  and  smiling,  in  grande 
toilette — to  take  a  turn  in  the  shrubberies,  as 
she  said.  Max  would  look  at  me  and  very 
soon  take  his  leave.  At  last  he  told  me  de- 
jectedly that  we  might  as  well  give  it  up,  as 
Miss  Darrell  was  determined  that  he  should 
not  speak  to  me  alone ;  so  after  that  I  con- 
trived to  send  him  daily  notes  by  Chatty,  who 
was  always  delighted  to  do  an  errand  in  the 
village. 

'  I  can't  tliink  what  makes  Miss  Darrell  so 
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curious,  ma'am,'  the  girl  once  said  to  me. 
'  She  asks  me  every  day  if  I  have  been  down 
to  the  Vicarage.  She  did  it  while  Master  was 
by  the  other  afternoon,  and  he  told  her  quite 
sharply  that  it  was  no  affair  of  hers.' 

'  Never  mind  that,  Chatty.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  am  afraid  slie  means  mischief, 
ma'am,'  persisted  Chatty,  who  had  a  great 
disliive  to  Miss  Darrell,  which  she  showed  by 
being  somewliat  pert  to  her,  '  for  she  said  in 
such  a  queer  tone  to  Master,  "Tliere,  I  told 
you  so  ;  now  you  will  believe  me,"  and  Master 
looked  as  though  he  were  not  pleased.' 

As  I  strolled  round  the  garden  in  Nap's 
company  I  often  saw  Leah  sitting  sewing  at 
her  mistress's  window  ;  she  would  put  down 
her  work  and  watch  me  until  I  was  out  of 
sight.  I  felt  the  woman  hated  me,  and  this 
surveillance  was  very  unpleasant  to  me.  I 
never  felt  quite  free  until  I  reached  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Mr.  Hamilton  visited  liis  sister's  room  re- 
gularly three  times  a  day.  He  never  stayed 
long,  he  would  satisfy  himself  about  her  condi- 
tion, say  a  few  cheerful  words  to  her,  and  that 
was  all. 
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His  manner  to  me  was  grave  and  profes- 
sional. Kow  and  then,  when  he  had  given  his 
directions,  he  would  ask  me  if  there  were  any- 
thing he  could  do  for  me,  and  if  I  were  com- 
fortable ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his  reserve  and 
guarded  looks  and  w^ords,  I  felt  an  atmosphere 
of  protection  and  comfort  surrounding  me  that 
I  had  not  known  since  Charlie's  deatli. 

Every  day  I  had  proofs  of  his  thouglit  for 
me.  The  flowers  and  fruits  that  were  sent  into 
the  sick-room  were  for  me  as  well  as  Gladys. 
I  was  often  touched  to  see  how  some  taste  of 
mine  had  been  remembered  and  gratified — 
sometimes  Chatty  would  tell  me  that  Master  had 
given  orders  that  such  a  thing  should  be  pro- 
vided for  Miss  Garston — and  in  many  other 
w^ays  he  made  me  feel  that  I  was  not  forgotten. 

For  some  days  Gladys  continued  very  ill ; 
she  slept  fitfully  and  uneasily,  waking  in  terror 
from  some  dream  that  escaped  her  memory. 
I  used  to  hear  her  moaning,  and  be  beside 
her  before  she  opened  her  eyes.  '  It  is  only 
a  nightmare,'  I  would  say  to  her  as  she  clung 
to  me  like  a  frightened  child  ;  but  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  banish  the  grisly  phantoms  of  a 
diseased  and   over-wrought  imagination.     The 
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morbid  condition  of  lier  mind  was  aggravated 
and  increased  by  physical  weakness ;  at  the 
least  exertion  she  liad  fainting  fits  that  alarmed 
lis. 

She  told  me  more  than  once  that  a  sense  of 
shi  oppressed  her — she  must  be  more  wicked 
than  other  people,  or  she  thought  Providence 
would  not  permit  her  to  be  so  unhappy.  Some- 
times she  blamed  herself  with  influencing  Eric 
wrongly  ;  she  ought  not  to  have  taken  his  part 
against  his  brother.  '  He  that  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer.  Ursula,  there  are  times  I  am 
sure  when  I  hated  Giles  ; '  and  with  this  thouglit 
upon  her  she  would  beg  him  to  forgive  her 
w^hen  he  next  came  into  the  room. 

He  never  seemed  surprised  at  these  ex- 
aggerated expressions  of  penitence  ;  he  treated 
it  all  as  part  of  her  malady. 

'  Very  well,  I  will  forgive  you,  my  dear,'  he 
would  say,  feeling  her  pulse.  '  Have  you  taken 
your  medicine,  Gladys  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  but  Giles,  I  do  feel  so  wretched  about 
it  all.  Are  you  sure  that  you  really  and  truly 
forgive  me  ?  ' 

'  Quite  sure,'  he  returned,  smiling  at  her. 
*  Now  you  must  shut  your  eyes  like  a  good 
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child  and  go  to  sleep.'  But  tliougli  she  tried 
to  obey  hhn,  I  could  see  she  was  not  satisfied ; 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  from  under  her 
closed  eyelids. 

'  What  is  it,  my  darling  ?  '  I  asked,  kissing 
her.     '  Do  you  feel  more  ill  than  usual  ?  ' 

'No,  no,  it  is  only  this  sense  of  sin.  Oh, 
Ursula,  how  nice  it  would  be  to  die,  and  never 
do  anvthino;  wTono;  ao;ain  ! '  And  so  she  w^ent 
on  bemoaning  herself. 

I  had  thought  it  better  to  move  her  into 
Lady  Betty's  room.  It  was  a  large  square  room 
opening  out  of  the  turret  room,  and  very  light 
and  airy.  I  had  a  little  bed  put  up  for  my  use,  so 
that  I  could  hear  her  every  movement.  I  told 
Mr.  Hamilton  that  I  could  not  feel  easy  to  have 
her  out  of  my  sight,  and  he  quite  agreed  witli 
me. 

In  the  day  time  we  carried  her  into  the 
turret  room.  The  little  recess  form.ed  by  the 
circular  window  made  a  charminor  sittinsf- 
room,  and  just  held  Gladys's  couch  and  an 
easy-chair,  and  a  little  round  table  with  a 
basket  of  hot-house  flowers  on  it.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton declared  that  we  looked  very  cosy  when 
he  first  found  us  there. 
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In  the  cool  of  tlie  evening,  when  Ghaclys 
could  bear  the  blind  raised,  it  was  very  plea- 
sant to  sit  there  looking  down  on  the  little  oak 
avenue,  where  the  girls  had  set  their  tea-table 
that  afternoon  ;  we  could  watch  the  rooks  caw- 
ing and  circling  about  the  elms.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Hamilton  would  pass  w^itli  Nap  at  his  heels 
and  look  up  at  us  with  a  smile.  Once  a  great 
bunch  of  roses  all  wxt  witli  dew  came  flying 
through  tlie  opeu  w^indow,  and  fell  on  Gladys' 
muslin  gow^n.  '  Did  Giles  throw  them  ?  Will  you 
thank  him,  Ursula,'  she  said,  raising  tliem  in  her 
tliin  fmgers.  '  How  cool  and  delicious  tliey  are ! ' 
But  when  I  looked  out  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not 
to  be  seen. 

Lady  Betty  wrote  very  piteous  letters 
begging  to  be  recalled,  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
answered  very  kindly  but  flrmly.  He  told  her 
that  Gladys  required  perfect  quiet,  that  if  she 
came  home  she  w^ould  not  be  allowed  to  be 
■with  her ;  and  when  Lady  Betty  heard  that 
I  was  nursing  her  she  grew  a  little  more 
content. 

Gladys  w^as  always  more  restless  and 
suffering  towards  evening  ;  '  her  bad  thoughts,' 
as  she  called  them,  came  out  like  bats  in  the 
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darkness ;  I  tried  the  experiment  of  singing  to 
her  one  evening,  and  I  found,  to  my  delight, 
that  my  voice  had  a  soothing  influence ;  after 
this  I  always  sang  to  lier  after  she  was  in  bed  : 
I  used  to  take  up  my  station  by  the  w^indow, 
and  sing  softly  one  song  after  another,  until  she 
was  quiet  and  drowsy. 

As  I  sang  I  always  saw  a  dark  shadow, 
moving  slowly  under  the  oak  trees,  pacing 
slowly  up  and  down ;  sometimes  it  approached 
the  house  and  stood  motionless  under  the 
-svindow,  but  I  never  took  any  notice. 

'  Thank  you,  dear  Ursula,'  Gladys  would 
say  when  I  at  last  ceased ;  '  I  feel  more  com- 
fortable now.'  And  after  a  time  I  would  hear 
her  regular  breathing  and  know  she  was  asleep. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  relief  with  which  I 
watched  her  first  natural  sleep  ;  she  had  had  a 
restless  night  as  usual,  but  tow^ards  morning 
she  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  refreshing  sleep, 
which  had  lasted  for  three  hours. 

I  had  finished  my  breakfast  when  I  heard 
lier  stirring,  and  hurried  in  to  her ;  to  my  de- 
light, she  spoke  to  me  quite  naturally,  without 
a  trace  of  nervousness — 

'I  have  had  such  a  lovely  sleep,    Ursula, 

VOL.  in.  K 
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and  without  any  bad  dreams ;  I  feel  so  re- 
freshed.' 

'  I  am  so  ghid  to  hear  it,  dear,'  I  replied ; 
and  overjoyed  at  this  good  news  I  went  out 
into  the  passage  to  find  Chatty,  for  I  wanted 
Mr.  Hamilton  to  know  at  once  of  this  improve- 
ment. He  had  been  very  anxious  the  previous 
nioht,  and  had  talked  of  consultino^  with  an  old 
friend  of  his  who  knew  Gladys's  constitution. 

On  the  threshold  I  encountered  Miss 
Darrell. 

'Were  you  looking  for  any  one?  '  she  asked 
coldly. 

'  Yes,  for  Chatty.  I  want  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
know  that  Gladys  has  had  three  liours'  sleep, 
and  has  awakened  refreshed  and  witliout  any 
nervous  feelings.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  him  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  certainly — not  tliat  I  attach  much  im- 
portance to  such  a  transient  improvement. 
Gladys's  case  is  far  too  serious  for  me  to  be  so 
sanguine.  I  believe  you  have  not  nursed  these 
nervous  patients  before.  If  Giles  had  taken 
my  advice  he  would  have  had  a  person  trained 
to  this  special  work.' 

'  Gladys's  case  does  not  require  that  sort  of 
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nurse,'  I  replied  quickly.  '  Excuse  me,  Miss 
Darrell,  but  I  am  anxious  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
should  know  of  his  sister's  improvement  before 
he  goes  out.  Chatty  told  me  that  they  had  sent 
for  him  from  Abbey  Farm.' 

'Yes,  I  believe  so,'  she  replied  carelessly. 
'  Don't  trouble  youi^self,  Miss  Garston ;  I  am 
quite  as  anxious  as  yourself  that  Giles's  mind 
should  be  put  at  rest.  He  has  had  worrjr 
enough,  poor  fellow.' 

I  was  rather  surj^rised  and  disappointed 
when,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  I  heard  the  hall 
door  close,  and  hurrying  to  a  window  I  saw 
Mr.  Hamilton  walking  very  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  Maplehurst.  A  moment  afterwards 
Chatty  brought  me  a  message  from  him.  He 
had  been  called  off  suddenly,  and  might  not  be 
back  for  hours.  If  I  wanted  him  Atkinson  was 
to  take  one  of  the  horses.  He  would  probably 
be  at  Abbey  Farm  or  at  Gunter's  Cottages  in 
the  Croft. 

This  message  rather  puzzled  me.  After 
turning  it  over  in  my  mind  I  went  in  search 
of  Miss  Darrell.  I  found  her  in  the  conserva- 
tory gathering  some  flowers. 

'  Did  you  give  my  message  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
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ton  ?  '  I  asked  rather  abruptly.     I  tliought  she 
hesitated  and  seemed  a  httle  confused. 

'  What  message  ?  Oh,  I  remember — about 
Gladys.  No,  I  just  missed  him  ;  he  had  gone 
out ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,  is  it  ?  I  will  tell 
him  when  he  comes  home.' 

I  would  not  trust  m,yself  to  reply.  She 
must  have  purposely  loitered  on  her  way  down- 
stairs, hoping  to  annoy  me.  He  would  spend 
an  anxious  day,  for  I  knew  he  was  very  un- 
comfortable about  Gladys  ;  perliaps  he  would 
write  to  Dr.  Townsend. 

It  was  no  use  speaking  to  Miss  Darrell ;  she 
was  only  too  ready  to  thwart  me  on  all  occa- 
sions. I  would  take  the  matter  into  my  own 
hands.  I  went  down  to  the  stables  and  found 
Atkinson,  and  asked  him  to  ride  over  to  Abbey 
Farm  and  take  a  note  to  his  master. 

'  I  hope  Miss  Gladys  is  not  worse,  ma'am,' 
he  said  civilly,  looking  rather  alarmed  at  his 
errand  ;  but  when  I  had  satisfied  him  on  this 
point,  he  promised  to  find  him  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

'  There  is  only  Whitefoot  in  the  stable,'  he 
said.  '  Master  has  both  the  browns  out ;  Norris 
was  to  pick  him  up  in  the  village.     But  he  is 
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quite  fresh,  and  Avill  do  the  job  easily.'  I  wrote 
my  note  while  Whitefoot  was  being  saddled, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  house.  Mss  Darrell 
looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

'  I  thought  I  heard  voices  in  the  stable 
yard,'  she  said,  and  I  at  once  told  her  what  I 
had  done. 

Eor  the  first  time  she  seemed  utterly  con- 
founded. 

'  You  told  Atkinson  to  saddle  Whitefoot  and 
go  all  these  miles  just  to  carry  that  ridiculous 
message.  I  wonder  what  Giles  will  say,'  she 
observed  indignantly.  '  All  these  years  that  I 
have  managed  his  house  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  taking  such  a  liberty.' 

This  was  hard  to  bear,  but  I  answered  her 
with  seeming  coolness, 

'  If  Mr.  Hamilton  thinks  I  am  wrong,  he 
will  tell  me  so.  In  this  house  I  am  only 
accountable  to  him,'  and  I  walked  away  with 
much  dignity. 

But  I  knew  I  had  been  rio^ht  when  I  saw 
Mr.  Hamilton's  face  that  evening,  for  he  did 
not  return  until  seven  o'clock  He  came  up  at 
once  and  beckoned  me  into  Lady  Betty's 
room. 
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'  Thank  you  for  your  thouglitfulness,  Miss 
Garston,'  he  said  gratefully ;  '  you  have  spared 
me  a  wretchedly  anxious  day.  A  bad  accident 
case  at  Abbey  Farm  called  me  off,  and  I  had 
only  time  to  get  my  things  ready,  and  I  was 
obhged  to  see  the  Colonel  first.  If  you  had 
not  sent  me  that  note  I  should  have  written  to 
Dr.  Townsend.  But  why  did  not  Chatty  bring 
me  a  message  before  I  went.' 

I  explained  that  I  had  given  the  message 
to  Miss  Darrell. 

'  That  is  very  strange,'  he  observed  thought- 
fully. 'Thornton  was  helping  me  in  the 
hall  when  I  saw  Etta  watering  her  flower- 
stand.  Well,  never  mind,  she  shall  have 
her  lecture  presently.  Now  let  us  go  to 
Gladys.' 

Of  course,  his  first  look  at  her  told  him  she 
was  better,  and  he  went  downstairs  contentedly 
to  ent  his  dinner.  After  this  Gladys  made  slow 
but  steady  progress  ;  she  gained  a  little  more 
strength,  the  habit  of  sleep  returned  to  her,  her 
nights  were  no  longer  seasons  of  terror,  leaving 
her  dejected  and  exhausted.  Insensibly  her 
thoughts  became  more  hopeful,  she  spoke  of 
other  things  besides  her  own  feelings,  and  no 
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longer  refused  to  yield  to  my  efforts  to  cheer 
her. 

I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  one  evening, 
as  we  were  sitting  by  the  window  looking  out 
at  a  crescent  moon  that  hung  like  a  silver  bow 
behind  the  oak  trees,  I  remarked  with  assumed 
carelessness  that  Uncle  Max  had  called  earlier 
that  day ;  there  was  a  perceptible  start  on 
Gladys's  part,  and  she  caught  her  breath  for  an 
instant. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Cunhffe  often 
comes  ?  '  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  and  turning 
her  long  neck  aside  with  a  quick  movement 
that  concealed  her  face. 

'  Oh  yes,  every  day.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  missed  more  than  once,  and  then  he  sent 
Mr.  Tudor.  You  see  your  friends  have  been 
anxious  about  you,  Gladys.  I  wrote  to  Max 
often  to  tell  him  exactly  what  progress  you 
w^ere  making.' 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  him  to  be  so  anxious,' 
she  answered  slowly  and  with  manifest  effort. 
I  thought  it  best  to  say  no  more  just  then, 
but  to  leave  her  to  digest  these  few  words. 
That  night  was  the  best  she  had  yet  passed, 
and  in  the  morning  I  was  struck  by  the  im- 
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provement  in  lier  appearance :  she  looked 
calmer  and  more  cheerful. 

Towards  midday  I  noticed  that  she  grew  a 
little  abstracted,  and  when  Uncle  Max's  bell 
rang,  she  looked  at  me,  and  a  tinge  of  colour 
came  to  lier  flice. 

'  Should  you  not  like  to  go  down  and 
speak  to  Mr.  CunhfTe  ?  '  slie  said  timidly.  '  I 
must  not  keep  you  such  a  jirisoner,  Ursula.' 
But  when  I  returned  indifTerently  that  another 
day  would  do  as  well,  and  that  I  had  nothing 
special  to  say  to  him,  I  n  )ticed  that  she  looked 
disappointed.  As  I  never  mentioned  Miss 
Darrell's  name  to  her,  I  could  not  explain  my 
real  reason  for  declining  to  go  down.  I  was 
rather  surprised  when  slie  continued  in  an 
embarrassed  tone,  as  though  speech  liad 
crrown  difficult  to  lier — she  often  hesitated  in 
tliis  fLishion  wlieii  anything  disturbed  her — 

'  I  am  rather  sorry  tliat  Etta  always  sees 
him  alone  ;  one  never  knows  what  she  may 
say  to  liim  ;  I  have  begun  to  distrust  her  in 
most  things.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  it  matters  much  what 
she  says  to  him,'  I  returned  briskly ;  for  it 
would  never  do  to  leave  her  anxious  on  this 
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point ;  '  you  know  I  have  provided  an  antidote 
in  shape  of  daily  notes.' 

'Surely  you  do  not  write  every  day,' 
taking  her  fan  from  the  table  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  '  What  can  you  have  to  say  to 
Mr.  Cunliffe  about  me  ? '  and  I  could  see 
she  waited  for  my  answer  with  suppressed 
eagerness. 

•  Oh,  he  likes  to  know  how  you  slept,'  I 
returned  carelessly;  'and  if  you  are  quieter 
and  more  cheerful.  Uncle  Max  has  such 
sympathy  with  people  who  are  ill;  he  is  very 
kind-hearted.' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  never  knew  any  one  more  so,' 
she  replied  gently  ;  but  I  detected  a  yearning 
tone  in  her  voice,  as  though  she  was  longing 
for  his  sympathy  then.  We  did  not  say  any 
more,  but  I  thought  she  was  a  trifle  restless 
that  afternoon,  and  yet  she  looked  happier  ; 
she  spoke  once  or  twice,  as  though  she  were 
tired  of  remaining  upstairs. 

'  I  think  I  am  stronger.  Does  Giles  con- 
sider it  necessary  for  me  to  stop  up  here  ?  '  she 
asked  once.  '  If  it  Avere  not  for  Etta  I  should 
like  to  be  in  the  drawing-room.  But  no, 
that  would  be  an  end  to  our  peace  ; '  and  here 
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she  looked  a  little 'excited  ;  '  but  if  Giles  would 
let  me  have  a  drive.' 

I  promised  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  drive,  for  I  was  sure  that  he  would  hail 
the  proposition  most  gladly  as  a  sign  of 
returning  health  ;  but  I  told  her  that  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  better  for  lier  to  remain 
quietly  in  these  two  pleasant  rooms  until  she 
was  stronger,  and  more  fit  to  endure  the  little 
daily  annoyances  tliat  are  so  trying  to  a 
nervous  invalid. 

'  When  that  time  comes  you  will  have  to 
part  with  your  nurse,'  I  went  on  in  a  joking 
tone.  But  I  was  grieved  to  see  that  at  the 
first  hint  of  my  leaving  her  she  clung  to  me 
with  the  old  alarm  visible  in  her  manner. 

'  You  must  not  say  that — I  cannot  part  with 
you,  Ursula,'  she  exclaimed  vehemently.  '  If 
you  go,  you  must  take  me  with  you,'  and  it 
was  some  time  before  she  would  let  herself  be 
laudied  out  of  her  anxious  thoucrhts. 

When  I  revolved  all  these  thinc^s  in  mv 
mind — her  prolonged  delicacy  and  painful 
sensitiveness,  her  aversion  to  her  cousin,  and 
her  evident  dread  of  the  future — I  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  seek  a  more  complete 
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imderstancling  on  a  point  that  still  perplexed 
me  ;  I  must  come  to  the  bottom  of  this  singular 
change  in  her  manner  to  Max.  I  must  know 
without  doubt  and  reserve  the  real  state  of  her 
feehng  with  regard  to  him  and  her  cousin 
Claude.  If,  as  I  had  grown  to  think  during 
these  weeks  of  illness,  one  of  these  two  men, 
and  not  Eric,  was  the  chief  cause  of  her 
melancholy,  I  must  know  which  of  these 
two  had  so  agitated  her  young  life.  But  in 
my  own  mind  I  never  doubted  which  it  was. 

This  was  the  difficult  task  I  had  set  myself, 
and  I  felt  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
approach  the  subject.  Gladys  was  exceed- 
ingly reserved,  even  with  me ;  it  had  cost 
her  an  effort  to  speak  to  me  of  Eric  ;  and  she 
had  never  once  mentioned  her  cousin  Captain 
Hamilton's  name. 

A  woman  like  Gladys  would  be  extremely 
reticent  on  the  subject  of  lovers  ;  the  deeper 
her  feelings,  the  more  she  would  conceal 
them.  Unhke  other  girls,  I  never  heard  her 
speak  in  the  hght  jesting  way  with  which 
others  mention  a  love  affair.  She  once  told  me 
that  she  considered  it  far  too  sacred  and 
serious  to  be  used  as   a  topic  of  general  con- 
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versation.  '  People  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  abont  when  they  say  snch  things,' 
she  said  in  a  moved  voice  ;  '  there  is  no  rever- 
ence, and  little  reticence,  nowadays.  Girls  talk 
of  falling  in  love,  or  men  falling  in  love  with 
them,  as  lightly  as  they  would  speak  of  going 
to  a  ball.  They  do  not  consider  the  responsi- 
bility, the  awful ness  of  such  an  election,  being 
chosen  out  of  a  whole  worldful  of  women  to 
be  the  light  and  life  of  a  man's  home.  Oh,  it 
hurts  me  to  hear  some  girls  talk,'  she  finished, 
with  a  slight  shudder. 

Knowing  the  purity  and  uprightness  of 
this  girl's  nature,  I  confess  I  hesitated  long  in 
intruding  myself  into  that  inner  sanctuary  that 
she  guarded  so  carefully  ;  but  for  Max's  sake 
— poor  Max,  who  grew  more  tired-looking  and 
haggard  every  day — I  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to 
hesitate  longer. 

So  one  evening,  when  we  were  sitting 
quietly  together  enjoying  the  cool  evening  air, 
I  took  Gladys's  thin  hand  in  mine  and  asked 
her  if  she  felt  well  enough  for  me  to  talk  to 
her  about  something  that  had  long  troubled 
me,  and  that  I  feared  speaking  to  her  about, 
dreading  lest  I  should  displease  her.    I  thought 
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she  looked  a  little  appreliensive  at  my  serious- 
ness, but  she  replied  very  sweetly,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  beautiful  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
that  nothing  I  could  say  or  do  could  displease 
her  ;  that  I  was  so  true  a  friend  to  her  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  take  offence. 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,  Gladys  dear,'  I  returned 
quietly ;  '  for  I  have  long  wanted  courage  to 
ask  you  a  question.  What  is  the  real  reason  of 
your  estrangement  from  Max  ? '  and  then  grow- 
ing bolder  I  w^hispered  in  her  ear,  as  she 
shrank  from  me,  '  I  do  not  ask  what  are  your 
feelings  to  him,  for  I  think  I  have  guessed 
them — unless,  indeed,  I  am  wrong,  and  you 
prefer  your  cousin  Captain  Hamilton.'  I 
almost  feared  that  I  had  been  too  abrupt  and 
awkward  when  I  saw  her  sudden  paleness ; 
she  began  to  tremble  like  a  leaf  until  I  men- 
tioned  Captain  Hamilton's  name,  and  then  she 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  of  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  indignation. 

'  Claude?  are  you  out  of  your  senses,  Ursula? 
Who  has  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  ' 

I  remembered  Uncle  Max's  injunctions  to 
secrecy,  and  felt  I  must  be  careful. 

'  I  thought  that  it  could   not  be  Captain 
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Hamilton,'  I  returned  rather  lamely ;  '  you 
have  never  mentioned  his  name  to  me,'  but  she 
interrupted  me  in  a  tone  of  poignant  distress, 
and  there  was  a  sudden  trouble  in  her  eyes, 
brought  there  by  my  mention  of  Claude. 

'  Oh,  this  is  dreadful,'  she  exclaimed  ;  '  you 
come  to  me  and  talk  about  Claude,  knowing 
all  the  time  that  I  have  never  breathed  his 
name  to  you.  Who  has  spoken  it  then  ?  how 
could  such  a  thought  arise  in  your  mind  ?  it 
must  be  Etta,  and  we  are  undone — undone  ! ' 

'  My  darling,  you  must  not  excite  yourself 
about  a  mere  mistake,'  I  returned,  anxious  to 
soothe  her.  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  came  into 
my  head,  that  is  my  little  secret,  Gladys,  my 
dear ;  if  you  agitate  yourself  at  a  word  we 
shall  never  understand  each  other.  I  want  you 
to  trust  me  as  you  would  trust  a  dear  sister — . 
we  are  sisters  in  heart,  Gladys ' — but  ]iere  I 
blushed  over  my  words,  and  wished  them  un- 
uttered — '  and  to  tell  me  exactly  Avhat  has 
passed  betAveen  you  and  Max.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   TALK   IN   THE    GLOAMING. 

HEAED  Gladys  repeat  my  Avords 
softly  under  lier  breath — she  seemed 
to  say  them  in  a  sort  of  dream — 
'  what  has  passed  between  you  and  Max/ 
And  then  she  looked  at  me  a  little  pitifully, 
and  her  lip  quivered.  '  Oh,  if  I  dared  to  speak  ! 
but  to  you  of  all  persons — what  would  you 
think  of  me  ?  Could  it  be  right  ? — and  I  have 
never  opened  my  lips  to  any  one  on  that  sub- 
ject of  my  own  accord  ;  if  Lady  Betty  knows, 
it  is  because  Etta  told  her.  Oh,  it  was  wrono- 
— cruel  of  Giles  to  let  her  worm  the  truth  out 
him.' 

'  If  Lady  Betty  and  Miss  Darrell  kno^v, 
you  might  surely  trust  me — your  friend,'  I  re- 
turned.    '  Gladys,   you  know   how  I   honour 
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reticence  iu  such  matters ;  I  am  the  last  person 
to  force  an  unwilHng  confidence ;  but  there 
are  reasons — no,  I  cannot  explain  myself,  you 
must  trust  me  implicitly  or  not  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  you  will  ever  repent  that  trust ;  and 
for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  mine  I  implore 
YOU  to  confide  in  me.'  For  a  moment  she 
looked  at  me  with  wide  troubled  eyes,  then  she 
ceased  to  hesitate. 

'What  is  it  you  want  to  know?'  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice. 

'Everything,  all  tliat  lias  passed  between 
you  and  my  poor  Max,  wlio  always  seems  so 
terribly  unhappy.  Is  it  not  you  who  have  to 
answer  for  that  unhappinessP' 

A  pained  expression  crossed  her  face. 

'  It  is  true  that  I  made  him  unhappy  once, 
but  that  is  long  ago  ;  and  men  are  not  like  us — 
they  get  over  things.  Oh,  I  must  explain  it  to 
you,  or  you  will  not  understand.  Do  not  be 
hard  upon  me,  I  have  been  sorely  punished,' 
she  sighed  ;  and  for  a  few  moments  there  was 
silence  between  us.  I  had  no  wish  to  hurry 
her,  I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  long  in  giving 
her  confidence,  but  when  once  she  gave  it,  it 
would  be  lavishly,  generously,  and  without  stint, 
just  as  she  would  give  her  love,  for  Gladys 
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was  one  of  those  rare  creatures  wlio  could  do 
nothing  meanly  or  by  halves. 

Presently  she  began  to  speak  of  her  o^vn 
iiccord. 

'  You  know  hoAV  2jood  Mr.  CunlifTe  was  to 
me  in  my  trouble — at  least  you  can  guess, 
though  you  can  never  really  know  it.  When 
I  was  most  forlorn  and  miserable  I  used  to  feel 
less  wretched  and  hopeless  when  he  was  be- 
side me;  in  every  possible  way  he  strengthened 
and  braced  me  for  my  daily  life  ;  he  roused  me 
from  my  state  of  selfish  despondency,  put  work 
into  my  hands,  and  encouraged  me  to  per- 
severe. If  it  had  not  been  for  his  help  and 
sympathy,  I  never  could  have  lived  through 
those  bitter  days,  when  all  around  me  believed 
that  my  darlmg  Eric  had  died  a  coward's 
death.' 

'Do  not  speak  of  Eric  to-night,  dearest,'  I 
observed,  alarmed  at  her  excessive  paleness  as 
she  uttered  his  name. 

'  No,'  with  a  ftiint  smile  at  my  anxious 
tone,  '  Ave  are  talking:  about  some  one  else 
this  evening.  Ursula,  you  may  imagine  how 
grateful  I  was — how  I  grew  to  look  upon 
him    as    my    best    friend,    how    I    learnt    to 

VOL.  III.  L 
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confide  in  him  as  though  he  were  a  wise  elder 
brother. 

'  A  brother — oh,  Gladys  ! ' 

'  It  was  the  truth,'  she  went  on  mourn- 
fully ;  '  no  other  thought  entered  my  mind,  and 
you  may  conceive  the  shock  when  one  morning 
he  came  to  me,  pale  and  agitated,  and  asked  me 
if  I  could  love  him  well  enough  to  marry  him. 

'How  I  recalled  that  morning.  It  was 
May,  and  I  liad  just  come  in  from  the  garden 
laden  with  pink  and  white  May  blossoms, 
and  long  trails  of  laburnum,  and  there  he  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room.  Every 
one  was  out,  and  he  was  alone. 

'  I  fancied  he  looked  different — rather  ner- 
vous and  excited — but  I  never  guessed  the 
reason  until  he  began  to  speak,  and  then  I 
thought  I  should  have  broken  my  heart  to 
hear  him — that  I  must  give  him  pain  who  had 
been  so  good  to  me.  Oh,  Ursula  !  I  had  never 
had  such  cruel  work  to  do  as  that. 

'  But  I  mast  be  true  to  him  as  well  as  my- 
self, this  was  my  one  thought.  I  did  not  love 
him  well  enough  to  be  his  wife  ;  he  had  not 
touched  my  heart  in  that  way  ;  and  as  I  be- 
lived    at    that  time  that  I   could  never  care 
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sufficiently  for  any  man  to  wisli  to  marry  him, 
I  felt  that  I  dared  not  let  him  deceive  himself 
with  any  future  hopes.' 

'  You  Avere  quite  right,  my  darling.  Do 
not  look  so  miserable.  Max  would  only 
honour  you  the  more  for  your  truthfulness.' 

'  Yes,  but  he  knew  me  better  than  I  knew 
myself,'  she  whispered.  '  When  he  begged  to 
speak  to  me  again  I  wanted  to  refuse,  but  he 
would  not  let  me.  He  asked  me — and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes — not  to  be  so  hard  on 
him,  to  let  him  judge  for  us  both  in  this  one 
thing.  He  pressed  me  so,  and  he  looked  so 
unhappy,  that  I  gave  way  at  last,  and  said  that 
in  a  year's  time  he  might  speak  again.  I 
remember  telhng  him,  as  he  thanked  me 
very  gratefully,  that  I  should  not  consider  him 
bound  in  any  way  ;  that  I  had  so  little  hope  to 
give  him  that  I  had  no  right  to  hold  him  to 
anything  ;  if  he  did  not  come  to  me  when  a 
year  had  expired,  I  should  know  that  he  had 
changed.  There  was  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  I 
said  this  that  made  me  feel  for  the  first  time 
the  strength  and  purpose  of  a  man's  will.  I 
grew  timid  and  embarrassed  all  at  once,  and  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me.     Was  I  after  all 
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so  certain  that  I  slioiil  1  never  love  liini  ?  I 
could  only  breathe  freely  when  he  liad  left  me.' 

'Yes,  dear,  I  understand,' I  returned  sootli- 
ingly,  for  she  had  covered  her  face  Avitli  lier 
hands,  as  thougli  overpowered  witli  some  recol- 
lection. 

'  Ursula,'  she  Avliispered,  '  he  was  right.  I 
had  never  thouglit  of  sucli  things.  I  did  not 
know  my  own  feelings  ;  before  three  montlis 
were  over,  I  knew  I  could  give  him  the 
answer  he  w^anted.  I  regretted  tlie  year's 
delay  ;  but  for  shame,  I  woukl  have  made 
him  understand  liow  it  was  with  me.' 

'Coukl  you  not  liave  given  a  sign  tliat  your 
feelings  were  altered,  Gladys?  it  would  have 
been  generous  and  kind  of  you  to  liave  ended 
his  snsjoense.' 

'I  tried,  but  it  was  not  easy  ;  but  he  must 
have  noticed  tlie  change  m  me.  If  I  were  shy 
and  embarrassed  witli  him  it  was  because  I 
cared  for  him  so  much.  It  used  to  make  me 
happy  only  to  see  him  ;  if  he  did  not  speak  to 
me,  I  was  quite  content  to  know  he  vras  in  the 
room.  I  used  to  treasure  up  his  looks  and 
words,  and  hoard  them  in  my  memory ;  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  any  o'.lur  man  could  com- 
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pare  witli  Lim.  You  liave  often  laughed  at  my 
hero-worship,  but  I  nuide  a  hero  of  hiu}.' 

I  was  so  ghid  to  liear  her  say  this  of  my 
dear  Max  that  tears  of  joy  came  to  my  eyes, 
but  I  would  not  intemipt  her  by  a  word — she 
should  tell  her  story  iu  her  oami  way. 

'  Etta  had  spokeu  to  me  long  before  this. 
One  day  when  we  were  sitting  over  our  work 
together,  and  I  wos  thinking  ha})pily  about 
Max — Mr.  Cunlille,  I  mean.' 

'  Oh,  call  him  Max  to  me,'  T  burst  out,  but 
she  drew  herself  up  with  gentle  dignity. 

'  It  was  a  mistake,  you  should  not  have 
noticed  it.  I  could  never  call  him  that  now.' 
Poor  dear !  she  had  no  idea  how  often  she  had 
called  him  Max  in  her  feverish  wanderino's. 
'  Well,  we  were  sittinu'  too-ether — for  Etta  was 
nice  to  me  just  then,  and  I  did  nut  avoid  her 
company  as  I  do  now — when  she  startled 
me  by  bursting  into  tears  and  reproaching  me 
for  not  having  told  her  about  Mr.  Cunlifie's 
offer,  and  leaving  her  to  hear  it  from  Giles  ; 
ptud  then  she  said  how  disappointed  they  all 
were  at  my  refusal,  and  was  I  really  sure  that 
I  could  not  marry  him  ?  ' 

I  was  not  so  mucli  on  my  u'uard  then  as  I 
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am  now,  and  thondi  I  blamed  Etta  for  much 
of  the  home  unhappiness,  I  did  not  know  all 
that  I  have  learnt  since.  You  have  no  idea 
either  how  fascinating  and  persuasive  she  can 
be ;  her  influence  over  Giles  proves  that. 
Well,  little  by  little  she  drew  from  me  that  I 
was  not  so  indifferent  to  Mr.  Cunliffe  as  she 
supposed,  and  that  in  a  few  months'  time  he 
would  speak  to  me  again. 

'  She  seemed  very  kind  about  it,  and  said 
over  and  over  aij^ain  how  c^lad  she  was  to  hear 
this;  and  when  I  begged  her  not  to  liint  at  my 
changed  feelings  to  Giles,  she  agreed  at  once, 
and  I  will  do  her  the  justice  to  own  that  she 
has  kept  her  word  in  this.  Giles  has  not  an 
idea  of  the  truth.' 

'Nevertheless  I  wish  you  had  kept  your 
own  counsel,  Gladys.' 

'  You  could  not  wish  it  more  than  I  do,  but 
indeed  I  said  very  little.  I  think  my  manner 
told  her  more  than  my  words,  for  I  cannot 
remember  really  saying  anything  tangible.  I 
knew  she  plied  me  with  questions,  and  when  I 
did  not  answer  them  she  laughed  and  said  that 
she  knew. 

'  I  have  paid  dearly  for  my  want  of  caution , 
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for  I  have  been  in  bondage  ever  since.  My 
tacit  admission  tliat  I  cared  for  Mr.  Cunliffe 
has  given  Etta  a  cruel  hold  over  me ;  my 
thoughts  do  not  seem  my  own.  She  knows 
how  to  wound  me  ;  one  word  from  her  makes 
me  shrink  into  myself.  Sometimes  I  think  she 
takes  a  pleasure  in  my  secret  misery — that  she 
was  only  acting  a  part  when  she  pretended  to 
sympathise  with  me.  Oh,  what  a  weak  fool  I 
have  been,  Ursula,  to  put  myself  in  the  power 
of  such  a  woman ! ' 

'  Poor  Gladys ! '  I  said,  kissing  her ;  and  she 
dashed  away  her  indignant  tears,  and  hiurried 
on. 

'  Oh,  let  me  finish  all  the  miserable  story. 
There  is  not  much  to  say,  but  that  little  is 
humiliating.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  I 
noticed  a  change  in  Mr.  Cunliffe's  manner. 
Scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  it  became  daily 
more  marked.  He  came  less  often,  and  when 
he  came  he  scarcely  spoke  to  me.  It  v/as  then 
that  Etta  began  to  torment  me,  and,  under  the 
garb  of  kindness,  to  say  things  that  I  could  not 
bear.  She  asked  me  if  Mr.  Cunliffe  were  not 
a  little  distant  in  his  manners  to  me.  She  did 
not  wish  to  distress  me,  but  there  certainly  was 
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a  cbani^e  in  liim.  No,  I  must  not  trouble 
myself,  but  people  were  talking.  When  a 
vicar  was  young  and  unmarried,  and  as  fasci- 
nating as  Mr.  Cnnliffe,  people  would  talk. 

'  Wliat  did  they  sa}'  ?  Ah.  that  was  no 
matter  surely.  Well,  if  I  would  press  her,  two 
or  three  busybodies  had  hinted  that  a  certain 
3'oung  lady,  wlio  should  be  nameless,  was 
rather  too  eager  in  her  ]nirsuit  of    the  vicar. 

' "  Such  nonsense,  Gladys,  my  dear,"  she 
went  on,  as  I  remained  dumb  and  sick  at  heart 
at  such  an  imputation.  "  Of  course  I  told  them 
it  was  only  your  entluisiasm  for  good  works. 
'  Slie  meets  him  in  hei*  district  and  at  the 
mothers'  meeting  ;  and  what  can  be  the  harm 
of  that  ?  '  I  said  to  them.  '  And  of  course  she 
cannot  rehise  to  sing  at  the  penny  readings  and 
})eople's  entertainments  when  she  knows  that 
she  gives  such  pleasure  to  the  poor  people,  and 
it  is  rather  hard  that  she  should  be  accused  of 
Avanting  to  display  her  fme  voice.'  Oh,  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  took  your  part.  Of  course 
it  is  a  pity  folks  should  believe  such  things, 
but  I  hope  I  made  them  properly  ashamed  of 
themselves." 

'  You  may  imagine  how  uneasy  tlie^e    in- 
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nuencloes  made  me.  You  know  my  sensitive- 
ness, and  how  prone  I  am  to  exaggerate  things. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  more  lay  behind  the 
margin  of  her  words — and  I  was  not  wrong. 

'  In  a  httle  while  there  were  other  thiunrs 
hinted  to  me,  but  very  gently.  Ah,  she  was 
kind  enough  to  me  in  those  days.  Did  I  not 
think  that  I  was  a  little  too  imprudent  and 
unreserved  in  my  manner  to  Mr.  Cunliffe  ?  She 
hated  to  make  me  uncomfortable,  and  of  course 
I  was  so  innocent  that  I  meant  no  harm ;  but 
men  were  pecular,  especially  a  man  like  Mr. 
Cunlifie  ;  she  was  afraid  he  might  notice  my 
want  of  self-control. 

'  "  You  do  not  see  yourself,  Gladys,"  she 
said  once ;  "a  child  would  find  out  that  you 
are  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  him.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  matter  so  much  under  other 
circumstances,  but  I  confess  I  am  a  little  un- 
easy. His  manner  was  very  cold  and  strange 
last  night ;  he  seemed  afraid  to  trust  himself 
alone  with  you.  Do  be  careful,  my  dear.  Sup- 
pose, after  all,  his  feelings  are  changed,  and 
that  he  fears  to  tell  you  so  ?  " 

'  Ursula,  can  you  not  understand  the  slow 
torture  of  these  days  and  weeks,  the  first  in- 
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sidious  doubts,  the  increasing  fears,  tliat  seemed 
to  be  corroborated  day  by  day  ?  Yes,  it  was 
not  my  fancy  ;  Etta  was  right ;  he  was  cer- 
tainly changed — he  no  longer  loved  me. 

'  In  desperation  I  acted  upon  her  advice, 
and  resigned  my  parish  work.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  parting  with  the  last  shred  of 
my  happiness  when  I  did  so.  I  made  weak 
health  my  excuse,  and  indeed  I  was  far  from 
well ;  but  I  had  the  anguish  of  seeing  the 
unspoken  reproacli  in  Mr.  Cunhffe's  eyes;  he 
thought  me  cowardly,  vacillating ;  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  me. 

'  It  was  the  end  of  April  by  this  time,  and 
in  a  week  or  two  the  day  would  come  when  he 
would  have  to  speak  to  me  again.  Would  you 
believe  it  ? — but  no,  you  could  not  dream  that 
I  was  so  utterly  mad  and  foolish — but  in  spite 
of  all  this  wretchedness  I  still  hoped.  The  day 
came  and  passed,  and  he  never  came  near  me, 
and  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and  then  I 
knew  that  Etta  was  right — his  love  for  me  was 
gone.' 

'  You  believed  this,  Gladys  ?  '  but  I  dared 
not  say  more  ;  my  promise  to  Max  fettered  me. 

'  How  could   I   doubt   it  ? '    she    returned. 
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looking  at  me  with  dry,  miserable  eyes  ;  and  I 
seemed  to  realise  then  all  her  pain  and  humilia- 
tion. '  His  not  coming  to  me  at  the  appointed 
time  was  to  be  a  sign  between  us  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  Did  I  not  tell  him  so  with 
my  own  lips  ?  did  I  not  say  to  him  that  he  was 
free  as  air,  and  that  no  possible  blame  could 
attach  itself  to  him  if  he  failed  to  come  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  did  not  mean  those  words  ? ' 

'  Could  you  not  have  given  him  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt  ?  '  I  returned.  '  Perhaps  your  manner 
too  was  changed  and  made  him  lose  hope  ;  the 
resignation  of  all  your  work  in  the  parish  must 
have  discouraged  him  surely/ 

'  Still,  he  would  have  come  to  me  and  told 
me  so,'  she  replied  quickly.  '  He  is  not  weak  or 
wanting  in  moral  courage ;  if  he  had  not  changed 
to  me  he  would  have  come. 

'  I  have  never  had  hope  since  that  day,'  she 
went  on  mournfully.  '  He  is  very  kind  to  me, 
very  ;  but  it  is  only  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  He 
tries  to  hide  from  me  how  much  he  is  disap- 
pointed in  me,  how  I  have  failed  to  come  up 
to  his  standard — but  of  course  I  see  it.  But  for 
Etta  I  should  have  resumed  my  work.  You 
were  present  when  he  nearly  persuaded  me  to 
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do  so ;  I  was  longing  then  to  please  liira  ;  I 
think  it  would  be  a  consolation  to  me  if  I  could 
do  something,  however  humble,  to  help  him  ; 
but  Etta  always  prevents  me  from  doing  so. 
She  has  taken  all  my  work,  and  I  do  not  think 
she  wants  to  give  it  up,  and  she  makes  me 
ready  to  sink  through  the  floor  with  the  things 
she  says.  I  dare  not  open  my  lips  to  Mr. 
Cunliffe  in  her  presence  ;  she  always  says  after- 
wards how  anxious  I  looked  or  how  he  must 
have  noticed  my  agitation  ;  if  T  ever  came  down 
to  see  you,  Ursula,  she  used  to  declare  angrily 
that  I  only  went  in  tlie  hope  of  meeting  him. 
{She  thinks  nothing  of  telling  me  that  I  am  so 
weak  that  slie  must  protect  me  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  sometimes  she  implies  that  he  sees 
it  all  and  pities  me,  and  that  lie  has  hinted  as 
much  to  her.  Oh,  Ursula,  what  is  the  matter  ?' 
for  I  had  j)ushed  away  my  chair  and  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  unable  to 
endure  my  irritated  feelings.  She  had  suITered 
all  this  ignominy  and  prolonged  torture  under 
wdiich  her  nerves  had  given  way,  and  now 
Max's  ridiculous  scruples  hindered  me  from 
giving  her  a  word  of  comfort.  Why  could  I 
not  say  to  her,  '  You  are  wrong,  you  have  been 
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deceived ;  Max  lias  never  swerved  for  one 
instant  from  liis  love  to  you,'  and  yet  I  must 
not  say  it. 

'I  cannot  sit  down,  I  cannot  bear  it,'  I  ex- 
claimed recklessly,  quite  forgetting  how  neces- 
sary it  was  to  keep  her  quiet ;  but  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  me  with  such  a  beautiful  sad 
smile. 

'  Yes,  you  must  sit  down  and  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say  ;  I  will  not  have  you  so  disturbed 
about  this  miserable  affair,  dear.  The  pain  is 
better  now  ;  one  cannot  suffer  in  that  way  for 
ever.  I  do  not  regret  that  I  have  learned  to  love 
Max,  even  thoug;h  that  love  is  to  briusf  me  un- 
happ  ness  in  this  world.  He  is  worthy  of  all  I 
can  give  him,  and  one  day  in  the  better  life 
what  is  wrong  will  be  put  right ;  I  always  tell 
myself  this  when  I  hear  people's  lives  are  dis- 
appointed :  my  illness  has  taught  me  this.' 

I  did  not  trust  myself  to  reply,  and  then  all 
at  once  a  thought  came  to  me :  '  Gladys,  when 
I  mentioned  Captain  Hamilton's  name  just  now 
— I  mean  at  the  commencement  of  our  conversa- 
tion— why  did  you  seem  so  troubled  ?  he  is 
nothing  to  you,  and  yet  the  very  mention  of 
his  name  excited  yoa  :  this  perplexes  me.' 
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She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  though  she 
feared  to  answer  :  '  I  know  I  can  trust  you, 
Ursula  ;  but  will  it  be  right  to  do  so  ?  I  mean 
for  other  people's  sake — but  still,  if  Etta  be 
talking  about  him,'  she  paused,  and  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  some  puzzling  problem. 

'You  write  to  him  very  often,'  I  hazarded 
at  last,  for  she  did  not  seem  willing  to  speak. 

'  Who  told  you  that  ?  '  she  returned  quickly. 
'  Claude  is  my  cousin,  at  least  step-cousin,  but 
we  are  very  intimate ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
writing  to  him.' 

'  No,  of  course  not ;  but  if  people  mis- 
construe your  correspondence  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  help  that,'  rather  despondently  ; 
'  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters  now ;  but  still 
I  will  tell  you,  Ursula — Claude  is  in  love  with 
Lady  Betty.' 

'  With  Lady  Betty ! ' 

'  Yes,  and  Giles  does  not  know.  Etta  did 
not  for  a  long  time,  but  she  found  out  about  it, 
and  since  then  poor  Lady  Betty  has  had  no 
peace.  You  see  the  poor  children  consider 
themselves  engaged,  but  Lady  Betty  will  not 
let  Claude  speak  to  Giles  until  he  has  promo- 
tion.    She  has  got  an  idea  that  he  would  not 
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allow  of  tlie  engagement  ;  it  sounds  wrong,  I 
feel  that ;  but  in  our  unhappy  household  things 
are  wrong.' 

'  And  Miss  Darrell  knows  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  w^e  never  could  tell  how  she 
found  it  out :  Claude  corresponds  with  me,  and 
Lady  Betty  only  puts  in  an  occasional  letter  ; 
she  is  so  dreadfully  frightened,  poor  little  thing  ! 
for  fear  her  secret  should  be  discovered.  We 
think  that  Etta  must  have  opened  one  of  my 
letters  ;  anyhow,  she  knows  all  there  is  to  know, 
and  she  holds  her  knowledge  as  a  rod  over  the 
poor  child.  She  has  promised  to  keep  her  counsel 
and  not  tell  Giles  ;  but  when  she  is  in  one  of 
her  tempers  she  threatens  to  speak  to  him.  Then 
she  is  always  hinting  things  before  him  just 
to  tease  or  punish  Lady  Betty,  but  happily  he 
takes  no  notice.  When  you  said  what  you 
did  I  was  afraid  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
keep  silence  no  longer.' 

'Why  do  you  think  your  brother  would 
object  to  Captain  Hamilton?'!  asked,  trying 
to  conceal  my  relief  at  her  words. 

'He  would  object  to  the  long  concealment,' 
she  returned  gravely.  '  But  from  the  first  I 
wanted  Lady  Betty  to  be  open  about  it ;  but 
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nothino-  would  induce  her  to  let  Claude  Avrite 
to  him  ;  our  only  plan  now  is  to  wait  for  Claude 
to  speak  to  liim  when  he  arrives  in  November. 
Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  past ;  Claude 
has  been  wounded  and  will  get  promotion, 
and  Giles  thinks  wxdl  of  liim.' 

Slie  seemed  a  little  weary  by  this  time,  and 
our  talk  had  lasted  long  enougli,  but  there  was 
still  one  thing  I  must  ask  her. 

'  Gladys,  you  said  you  trusted  me  just 
now.  I  am  going  to  put  that  trust  to  the 
proof.  All  that  has  passed  between  us  is 
sacred,  and  shall  never  cross  my  lips.  On  my 
womanly  honour  I  can  promise  you  that,  but  I 
make  one  reservation — what  you  have  just  told 
me  about  Captain  Hamilton.' 

She  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
incredulous  alarm. 

'  What  can  3'ou  mean,  Ursula  P  surely  not  to 
repeat  a  single  Avord  about  Claude.' 

'  I  only  mean  to  mention  to  one  person, 
with  wdiom  the  knowledge  will  be  as  safe 
as  it  will  be  Avitli  me,  that  Lady  Betty  is 
engaged  to  yoiu-  cousin  Claude.' 

'  You  will  tell  Mr.  CunlifTe,'  she  replied, 
becoming  very  pale  again.    '  I  forbid  it,  Ursula  1 ' 
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But  I  hindered  all  further  remonstrance  on  her 
part,  by  throwing  my  arms  round  her  and 
begging  her  with  tears  in  my  e3'es,  and  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  which  I  was  capable, 
to  trust  me  as  I  would  trust  her  in  such  a 
case. 

'Listen  to  me,'  I  continued  imploringly. 
*Have  I  ever  foiled  or  disappointed  you?  have 
I  ever  been  untrue  to  you  in  word  or  deed  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  woman  who  would 
betray  the  sacred  confidence  of  another 
woman  ? ' 

'  Xo,  of  course  not ;  but ' here  ray  hand 

resolutely  closed  her  lips. 

'  Then  say  to  me,  "  I  trust  you,  Ursula,  as 
I  would  trust  my  own  soul.  I  know  no  word 
would  pass  your  lips  that  if  I  were  standing 
by  you  I  should  wish  unuttered."  Say  this 
to  me,  Gladys,  and  I  shall  know  you  love 
me.' 

She  trembled,  and  turned  still  paler. 

'  Why  need  he  know  it  ?  What  can  he 
have  to  do  with  Lady  Betty  ?  '  she  said  irreso- 
lutely. 

'  Leave  that  to  me,'  was  my  firm  answer  ; 
'  I  am  waiting  for  you   to   say   those   words, 
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Gladys.'     Then  she  put  down  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  weeping  bitterly. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  will  trust  you.  In  the  whole 
world  I  have  only  you,  Ursula,  and  you  have 
been  good  to  me.'  And  as  I  soothed  and 
comforted  her,  she  clung  to  me  like  a  tired 
child. 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

AT   FIVE    o'clock   IX   THE   :\[OKNING.' 

PASSED  a  wakeful  and  anxious  night, 
pondering  over  this  strange  recital 
that  seemed  to  me  to  corroborate 
Max's  account.  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  treachery  that  had  alienated 
these  two  hearts.  I  knew  too  well  the  subtle 
power  of  the  smooth  false  tongue  that  had 
done  this  mischief;  but  the  motive  for  all  this 
evil-doing  baffled  me.  '  What  is  her  reason 
for  trying  to  separate  them  P  '  I  asked  my  self , 
but  always  fruitlessly.  '  Why  does  she  dislike 
this  poor  girl  who  has  never  harmed  her? 
Why  does  she  render  her  hfe  miserable  ?  It 
is  she  who  has  sown  discord  between  !Mr. 
Hamilton  and  myself.  Ah,  I  know  that  well, 
but  I  am  powerless  to  free  either  him  or  my- 
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self  at  present ;  still  one  can  detect  a  motive 
for  that.  She  has  always  disliked  me,  and  she 
is  jealous  of  her  position.  If  Mr.  Hamilton 
marries  she  could  not  remain  in  his  house ; 
no  wife  could  brook  such  interference.  She 
knows  this,  and  it  is  her  interest  to  prevent 
him  from  marrying.  All  this  is  clear  enough, 
but  in  the  case  of  poor  Gladys  ? '  But  here 
again  was  the  old  tangle  and  perplexity. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  Gladys  slept  little 
that  night ;  no  doubt  agitating  thoughts  kept 
her  restless.  Towards  morning  she  grew 
quieter,  and  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep  that  I  knew 
would  last  for  two  or  three  hours.  I  had 
counted  on  this,  and  had  laid  my  plan  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  must  see  Uncle  Max  at  once,  and  she 
must  not  know  that  I  had  seen  him.  In  her 
weak  state  any  suspense  must  be  avoided. 
The  few  words  that  I  might  permit  myself  to 
say  to  him  must  be  spoken  without  her  know- 
ledge. 

I  knew  that  in  the  summer  Max  w^as  a  very 
early  riser.  He  would  often  be  at  work  in 
his  garden  by  six,  and  now  and  then  he  would 
start   for  a   long   country  walk — 'just   to  see 
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Dame  Earth  put  the  finishing  touches  to  her 
toilet,'  he  would  say.  But  five  had  not 
struck  when  I  slipped  into  Chatty's  room  half 
dressed.  The  girl  looked  at  me  with  round 
sleepy  eyes  as  I  called  her  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Chatty,  it  is  very  early,  not  quite  five, 
but  I  want  you  to  get  up  and  dress  yourself 
as  quietly  as  you  can,  and  come  into  the  turret- 
room.  I  am  going  out,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
wake  anybody,  and  you  understand  the  fasten- 
intrs  of  the  front  door.  I  am  afraid  I  should 
only  bungle  at  them.' 

'  You  are  going  out,  ma'am ! '  in  an 
astonished  voice.  Chatty  was  thoroughly 
awake  now. 

'  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I  do 
not  want  Miss  Gladys  to  miss  me.  I  shall  not 
be  long,  but  it  is  some  business  that  I  must 
do,'  and  then  I  crept  back  to  the  turret- 
room. 

Leah  slept  in  a  little  room  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  and  I  was  very  unwilling  that 
any  unusual  sound  should  reacli  her  ears. 
Chatty  seemed  to  share  this  feeling,  for  when 
she  joined  me  presently  she  was  carrying  her 
shoes  in  her  hands.     '  I  can't  help  making  a 
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noise,'  slie  said  apologetically ;  '  and  so  I  crept 
down  tlie  passage  in  my  stockings.  If  you 
are  ready,  ma'am,  I  will  come  and  let  you 
out; 

I  stood  by,  rather  nervously,  as  Chatty 
manipulated  the  intricate  fastenings.  I  asked 
her  to  replace  them  as  soon  as  I  had  gone,  and 
to  come  down  in  about  half  an  hour  and  open 
the  door  leadhig  to  the  garden.  '  I  will 
return  that  way,  and  they  will  only  think  I 
have  taken  an  early  stroll,'  I  observed.  I  was 
rather  sorry  to  resort  to  this  small  subterfuge 
before  Chatty,  but  the  girl  had  implicit  trust  in 
me,  and  evidently  thought  no  harm  ;  she  only 
smiled  and  nodded ;  and  as  I  lingered  for  a 
moment  on  the  gravel  path  I  heard  the  bolt 
shoot  into  its  place. 

It  was  only  half-past  five,  and  I  walked  on 
leisurely.  I  had  not  been  furtlier  than  the 
o^arden  for  three  wrecks,  and  the  sudden  sense 
of  freedom  and  space  was  exhilarating. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  A  dewy  freshness 
seemed  on  everything ;  the  birds  were  singing 
deliciously  ;  the  red  curtains  were  drawn  across 
the  window^s  of  the  Man  and  Plough ;  a  few 
white  geese  w^addled  slowdy  across  the  green  ; 
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some  brown  speckled  liens  were  feeding  under 
the  horse- troiigli ;  a  goat  browsing  by  the  road- 
side looked  up,  quite  startled,  as  I  passed  him, 
and  butted  slowly  at  me  in  a  reflective  manner. 
There  was  a  scent  of  sweetbriar,  of  tall  perfumy 
lilies,  and  spicy  carnations  from  the  gardens.  I 
looked  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  I  passed, 
but  the  bhnds  were  drawn,  and  the  bees  and 
the  flowers  were  the  only  waking  things  there. 
The  village  seemed  asleep,  until  I  turned  the 
corner,  and  there,  coming  out  of  the  Vicarage 
gate,  was  Uncle  Max  himself.  He  was  walking 
along  slowly,  with  his  old  felt  hat  in  his  hand, 
reading  his  little  Greek  Testament  as  he  walked, 
and  the  morning  sun  shining  on  his  uncovered 
head  and  his  brown  beard. 

He  did  not  see  me  until  I  was  close  to  him, 
and  then  he  started,  and  an  expression  of  fear 
crossed  his  face. 

'  Ursula,  my  dear,  were  you  coming  to  the 
Vicarage?  Nothing  is  wrong,  I  hope?'  looking 
at  me  anxiously. 

'  Wrong  !  what  should  be  wronor  on  such  a 
morning  ?  '  I  returned  playfully.  '  Is  it  not 
delicious!  The  air  is  like  champagne — only 
champagne  never  had  the  scent  of  those  flowers 
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in  it.  The  world  is  just  a  big  dewy  bouquet. 
It  is  good  only  to  be  alive  od  such  a 
morning.' 

Max  put  his  Greek  Testament  in  his  pocket 
and  regarded  me  dubiously. 

'  Were  you  not  coming  to  meet  me  then  ? 
It  is  not  a  quarter  to  six  yet.  Kather  early 
for  an  aimless  stroll,  is  it  not,  my  dear?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  was  coming  to  meet  you,'  I 
returned  carelessly.  '  I  thought  you  would  be 
at  work  in  the  garden.  Max,  you  are  eyeing 
me  suspiciously  ;  you  think  I  liave  something 
important  to  tell  you.  Xow  you  must  not  be 
disappointed;  I  have  very  little  to  say,  and  I 
cannot  answer  questions ;  but  tliere  is  one 
thing — I  have  found  out  all  you  wish  to  know 
about  Captain  Hamilton.' 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  quick  change  in  his 
face — the  sudden  cloud  that  crossed  it  at  the 
mention  of  the  man  whom  he  rcLmrded  as  his 
rival.  He  did  not  speak  ;  not  a  question  came 
from  his  lips  ;  but  he  listened  as  though  my 
next  word  might  be  the  death-warrant  to  his 
hopes. 

'  Max,  do  not  look  like  that ;  there  is  no 
cause  for  fear.     It  is  a  great  secret,  and  you 
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must  never  speak  of  it,  even  to  me — but  Lady 
Betty  is  engaged  to  her  cousin  Claude.' 

For  a  moment  he  stared  at  me  incredu- 
lously. '  Impossible !  you  must  have  been 
deceived,'  I  heard  him  mutter. 

'  On  the, contrary,  I  leave  other  people  to  be 
duped,'  was  my  somewhat  cool  answer.  '  You 
need  not  doubt  my  news — Gladys  is  my  in- 
formant— only,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  it  is  a 
great  secret.  ^Ir.  Hamilton  is  not  to  know 
yet,  and  Gladys  writes  most  of  the  letters. 
Poor  httle  Lady  Betty  is  in  constant  terror  that 
she  will  be  found  out,  and  they  are  waiting 
until  Captain  Hamilton  has  promotion  and 
comes  home  in  November.' 

He  had  not  lost  one  v/ord  that  I  said  ;  as  he 
stood  there,  bareheaded,  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine that  was  tinging  his  beard  with  gold,  I 
heard  his  low,  fervent  '  Thank  God !  then  it 
was  not  that '  ;  but  when  he  turned  to  me 
his  face  was  radiant,  his  eves  bright  and 
vivid  ;  there  was  renewed  hope  and  energy  in 
his  aspect. 

'  Ursula,  you  have  come  like  the  dove  with 
the  olive  branch.  Is  this  really  true?  It  was 
good  of  you  to  come  and  tell  me  this.' 
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'  I  do  not.  see  the  goodness,  Max.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  not,  but  you  have  made  me 
your  debtor.  I  like  to  own  this  to  you — my 
first  gleam  of  hope.  Now,  you  must  tell  me 
one  thing.  Does  Miss  Darrell  know  of  this 
engagement  ?  ' 

'  She  does.' 

'  Stop  a  moment ;  I  feel  myself  getting  con- 
fused here.  I  am  to  ask  no  questions — you 
can  tell  me  nothhig  more.  But  I  must  make 
this  clear  to  myself:  How  long  has  she  known, 
Ursula  ;  a  day — a  week  P  ' 

'  Suppose  you  substitute  the  word  months.' 
I  observed  scornfully.  '  I  know  no  dates,  but 
Miss  Darrell  has  most  certainly  been  acquainted 
with  her  cousin's  enora^ement  for  months.' 

'  Oh,  this  is  worse  than  I  thought,'  he  re- 
turned in  a  troubled  tone.  '  This  is  almost 
too  terrible  to  believe.  She  has  known  all  I 
suffered  on  that  man's  account,  and  yet  she 
never  undeceived  me.  Can  women  be  so 
cruel  ?  Why  did  she  not  come  to  me  and  say 
frankly,  "  I  have  made  a  mistake;  I  have  unin- 
tentionally misled  you  ;  it  is  Lady  Betty,  not 
Gladys,  who  is  in  love  with  her  cousin  ?  "  Good 
Heavens  !  to  leave  me  in  this  i^^norance,  and 
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never  to  say  the  word  that  would  put  me  out 
of  my  misery.' 

I  was  silent,  though  silence  was  a  tor- 
ture to  me.  Even  now  the  extent  of  Miss 
Darrell's  duplicity  had  not  clearly  dawned 
on  him.  He  complained  that  she  had  left 
him  to  suffer  through  ignorance  of  the  truth  ; 
but  the  idea  had  not  yet  entered  his  mind 
that  possibly  she  had  deceived  him  from  the 
first.  '  Oh,  the  stupidity  and  slowness  of 
these  honourable  men  where  a  woman  is  con- 
cerned ! '  I  groaned  to  myself ;  but  my  promise 
to  Gladys  kept  me  silent. 

'  It  was  too  bad  of  her,  was  it  not  ?  '  lie 
said,  appealing  to  me  for  sympathy  ;  but  I 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this. 

'  Max,  confess  that  you  were  wrong  not  to 
have  taken  my  advice,  and  gone  down  to 
Bournemouth  ;  you  might  have  spared  yourself 
months  of  suspense.' 

'  Do  you  mean '  and  then  he  reddened 

and  stroked  his  beard  nervously  ;  but  I  finished 
his  sentence  for  him — he  should  not  escape 
what  I  had  to  say  to  him. 

'  It  is  so  much  easier  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing face  to  face,  but  you  would  not  take 
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my  advice,  and  the  opportunity  is  gone. 
Gladys  is  in  the  turret-room — you  could  not 
gain  admittance  to  lier  without  difficulty — what 
you  have  to  say  must  be  said  by  letter  ;  but 
you  might  trust  that  letter  to  me,  Max.' 

He  understood  me  in  a  moment,  I  could 
see  the  quick  look  of  joy  in  his  eyes.  I  had 
not  betrayed  Gladys,  I  had  adhered  strictly 
to  my  word  that  1  would  only  speak  of  Lady 
Betty's  engagement ;  and  with  his  usual  delicacy 
Max  had  put  no  awkward  questions  to  me — 
he  had  respected  my  scruples — and  kept  his 
burning  curiosity  to  himsslf.  But  he  would 
not  have  been  a  man  if  he  had  not  read  some 
deeper  meaning  uuder  my  silence ;  he  told  me 
afterwards  that  the  happy  look  in  my  eyes  told 
him  the  truth. 

So  he  merely  said  very  quietly.  '  You  were 
right,  and  I  w^as  wrong,  Ursula  ;  I  own  my  fault. 
But  I  will  write  now  ;  I  owe  Miss  Hamilton 
some  explanation.  When  the  letter  is  ready, 
how  am  I  to  put  it  into  your  hands  ?  ' 

'  Oh  ! '  I  answered  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
as  though  w^e  w^ere  speaking  of  some  ordinary 
note,  and  it  was  not  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
a    penitent   lover,    '  when   you  have   finished 
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talking  to  Miss  Darrell — you  will  enjoy  lier 
conversation,  I  am  sure,  Max,  it  will  be  botli 
pleasant  and  profitable — you  might  mention 
casually  that  there  was  something  you  wanted 
to  say  to  your  niece  Ursula,  and  would  she 
kindly  ask  that  young  person  to  step  down  to 
you  for  a  minute — and  then  you  see  that  little 
bit  of  business  wall  be  done.' 

'  Yes,  I  see ' — but  here  Max  hesitated — 
'  but  the  answer,  Ursula  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  the  answ^er,'  in  an  offhand  manner  ; 
'  you  must  not  be  looking  for  that  yet ;  my 
patient  must  not  be  hurried  or  flurried  ;  you 
must  give  her  plenty  of  time ;  in  a  day  or 
two — well,  perhaps,  I  might  find  an  early 
stroll  conducive  to  my  health ;  these  mornings 
are  so  beautiful ;  and —  nonsense,  Max  ;  I  would 
do  more  than  this  for  you,'  for  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative Max  had  actually  taken  my 
hand  and  lifted  it  to  his  lips  in  token  of  his 
gratitude. 

After  this  we  walked  back  in  the  direction 
of  Gladwyn,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about 
the  letter.  We  listened  to  the  rooks  cawing 
from  the  elms,  and  we  stood  and  watched  a 
lark    rising    from   the    long    meadow    before 
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Maplehiirst,  and  singing  as  though  its  little 
throat  -^ould  burst  with  its  concentrated 
ecstasy  of  song ;  and  when  I  asked  Max  if 
he  did  not  think  the  world  more  beautiful  than 
usual  that  morning,  he  smiled,  and  suddenly 
quoted  Tennyson's  lines,  in  a  voice  musical 
with  happiness  : 

All  the  land  in  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal  flowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large  cloud 
Drew  downward  :  but  all  else  of  heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge, 
And  May  with  me  from  heel  to  heel. 

'  Yes,  but  Max,  it  is  July  noAv.  The  air  is 
too  mellow  for  spring.  Your  quotation  is  not 
quite  apt.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  realistic,  but  it  fits  well 
enough.  Do  you  not  remember  how  the  poem 
^oes  on  ? 

The  garden  stretches  southward.     In  the  midst 
A  cedar  spread  its  dark  green  layers  of  shrub. 
The  garden  glasses  shone,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  lights. 

I  always  think  of  Gladwyn  when  I  read  that 
description.' 

I  laughed  mischievously.  '  I  am  sorry  to 
leave  you  just  as  you  are  in  a  poetical  vein. 
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But  I  must  positively  go  in.  Good-bye,  Max.' 
I  felt  I  had  lingered  a  little  too  long  when  I 
saw  the  blinds  raised  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  study. 
But  apparently  the  room  was  empty.  I 
sauntered  past  it  leisurely,  and  walked  down 
the  asphalt  path.  On  my  return  I  picked  one 
or  two  roses,  wet  with  dew.  As  I  raised  my 
head  from  gathering  them  I  saw  Leah  standing 
at  the  side  door  watching  me. 

'  Oh,  it  was  you,'  she  grumbled.  '  I  thought 
one  of  those  girls  had  left  the  door  unlocked. 
A  pretty  piece  of  carelessness  that  would  have 
been  to  reach  the  master's  ears.  You  are  out 
early,  ma'am.' 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  these  remarks, 
for  Leah  had  made  a  point  of  always  passing 
me  in  sullen  silence  since  I  had  refused  her 
admittance  into  the  sick-room.  Her  manner 
was  hardly  civil  now,  but  I  thought  it  best  to 
answer  her  pleasantly. 

'  Yes,  Leah  ;  I  have  taken  my  stroll  early. 
It  was  very  warm  last  night,  and  I  did  not 
sleep  well.  There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  as  a 
morning  walk  after  a  bad  night.  I  am  going 
to  take  these  roses  to  Miss  Gladys.'  But  she 
tossed  her  head  and  muttered  something  about 
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people  being  mighty  pleasant  all  of  a  sudden. 
And  seeing  her  in  this  mood  I  walked  away. 
She  was  a  bad-tempered,  coarse-natiired  wo- 
man, and  I  could  not  understand  why  Mr. 
Hamilton  seemed  so  bhnd  to  her  defects.  '  I 
suppose  he  never  sees  her — that  is  one  reason,' 
I  thought,  as  I  carried  up  my  roses. 

Gladys  was  still  asleep.  I  had  finished  my 
breakfast  and  had  helped  Chatty  arrange  the 
turret-room  for  the  day,  when  I  heard  the  long- 
drawn  sigh  that  often  preluded  Gladys's  waking. 
I  hastened  to  her  side  and  found  her  leaning 
on  her  elbow  looking  at  my  roses. 

'  They  used  to  grow  in  the  Vicarage  garden,' 
she  said  wistfully.  '  Dark  crimson  ones,  like 
these.  I  have  been  dreaming.'  And  then  she 
stopped  and  flung  herself  back  wearily  on  her 
pillow.  '  Why  must  one  ever  wake  from  such 
dreams  ? '  she  finished,  with  the  old  hopeless 
rincf  in  her  voice. 

'  What  w^as  the  dream,  dear  ?  '  I  asked, 
smoothing  her  hair  caressingly.  It  was  fine, 
soft  hair,  like  an  infant's,  and  its  pale  gold  tint, 
without  much  colour  or  gloss,  always  reminded 
me  of  baby  hair.  I  have  heard  people  find 
fault  with  it.     But  when  it  was  unbound  and 
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streaming  in  wavy  masses  over  lier  shoulders 
it  was  siogLilarly  beautiful.  She  used  to  laugh 
sometimes  at  my  admiration  of  her  straw- 
coloured  tresses  or  lint-white  locks,  as  she  called 
them.  But  indeed  there  was  no  tint  that  quite 
described  the  colour  of  Gladys's  hair. 

'Oh,  I  was  walking  in  some  fool's  paradise 
or  other.  There  were  roses  in  it  like  these. 
Well,  another  blue  day  is  dawning,  Ursula, 
and  has  to  be  lived  through  somehow.  Will 
you  help  nie  to  get  up  now  ?  '  But  though 
she  tried  after  this  to  talk  as  usual  I  could  see 
the  old  restlessness  was  on  her.  A  sort  of 
feverish  reaction  had  set  in.  She  could  settle 
to  nothing  ;  take  pleasure  in  nothing  ;  and  I  was 
not  surprised  that  Mr.  Hamilton  grumbled  a 
little  when  he  paid  his  morning   visit. 

'  How  is  this  ?  You  are  not  quite  so  com- 
fortable to-day,  Gladys,'  he  asked  in  a  dis- 
satisfied tone.     '  Is  your  head  achinsf  agrain  ?  ' 

She  reluctantly  pleaded  guilty  to  the  head- 
ache. Not  that  it  was  much,  she  assured  him ; 
but  I  interrupted  her. 

'  The  fact  is,  she  sat  up  too  late  last  night, 
and  I  let  her  talk  too  much  and  over-exert 
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herself.'  For  I  saw  lie  was  determined  to 
come  to  tlie  bottom  of  this. 

'  I  think  the  nurse  was  to  blame  there,'  he 
returned,  darting  a  quick.,  uneasy  look  at  me. 
I  knew  what  lie  was  thinking — Miss  Darrell's 
speech,  that  Miss  Garston  always  excited 
Gladys,  must  have  come  into  his  mind. 

'  If  the  nurse  deserves  blame  she  will  take 
it  meekly,'  I  replied.  '  I  know  I  was  wrong  to 
let  her  talk  so  mucli.  I  must  enforce  extra 
quiet  to-day.'  And  then  he  said  no  more.  I 
do  not  think  lie  found  it  easy  to  give  me  the 
scolding  that  I  deserved.  And  after  all  I  had 
owned  my  fault. 

I  had  just  gone  out  in  the  passage  an 
hour  later,  to  carry  away  a  bowl  of  carnations 
that  Gladys  found  too  strong  in  the  room, 
when  I  heard  Uncle  Max's  voice  in  the  hall. 
The  front  door  was  open  and  he  had  entered 
without  ringing.  I  w^as  glad  of  this.  The 
door  of  the  turret-room  was  closed,  and  Gladys 
would  not  hear  his  voice.  I  should  manage  to 
shp  down  without  her  noticing  the  fact. 

So  I  busied  myself  in  Lady  Betty's  room 
until  I  heard  the  drawmg-room  door  open  and 
close   again,  and   I    knew  Miss   Darrell    was 
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coming  in  search  of  me.  I  went  out  to  meet 
her,  with  Gladys's  empty  hmcheon  tray  in  my 
hands.  I  thought  she  looked  rather  cross  and 
put  out,  as  though  her  interview  with  Uncle 
Max  had  disappointed  her. 

'  Mr.  Cunliffe  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,'  she 
said,  in  a  voice  that  showed  me  how  unwillingly 
she  was  to  bring  me  the  message.  '  I  told  him 
that  you  never  cared  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
morning,  as  you  were  so  busy,  but  he  was 
peremptory.' 

'  I  am  never  too  busy  to  see  Uncle  Max,  he 
knows  that,'  I  returned  quickly ; '  Avill  you  kindly 
allow  me  a  few  moments  alone  with  him  ? '  for 
she  was  actually  preparing  to  follovv^  me,  but 
after  this  request  she  retired  sulkily  into  her 
own  room. 

I  found  Max  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  looking  anxiously  towards  the  door ;  the 
moment  it  closed  behind  me  he  put  a  thick 
white  envelope  in  my  hand. 

'  There  it  is,  Ursula,'  he  said  nervously ; 
'  will  you  give  it  to  her  as  soon  as  possible  ? 
I  have  been  literally  on  thorns  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour.     Miss  Darrell  would  not  take  any 
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of  my  hints  tliat  I  wished  to  see  you  ;  so  I  was 
obliged  at  last  to  say  that  I  could  not  wait 
another  moment,  and  that  I  must  ask  her  to 
fetch  you  at  once.' 

'  Poor  Max,  I  can  imagine  your  feelings, 
but  I  have  it  safe  here,'  tapping  my  apron 
pocket.  '  But  you  must  not  go  just  yet,'  and  I 
beckoned  him  across  the  room  to  the  window 
that  overlooked  a  stiff  prickly  shrub. 

He  looked  at  me  in  some  surprise.  '  We 
are  alone,  Ursula.' 

'  Yes,  I  know ;  but  the  walls  have  ears  in 
this  house ;  one  is  never  safe  near  the  conserva- 
tory— there  are  too  many  doors.  Tell  me.  Max, 
how  have  you  got  on  with  Miss  Darrell  this 
morning  P  '    • 

'  I  was  praying  hard  for  patience  all  the 
time,'  he  replied,  half  laughing.  '  It  was  madden- 
ing to  see  her  sitting  there  so  cool  and  crisp  in 
her  yellow  tea -gown — well,  what  garment  was 
it  ?  '  as  I  uttered  a  dissenting  ejaculation,  '  some- 
thing flimsy  and  a3sthetic.  I  thought  her  smooth 
sentences  would  never  stop.' 

'  Did  she  notice  any  change  in  your  manner 
to  her  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  so,  for  I  saw  her  look  at  me 
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quite  uneasily  more  than  once.  I  could  not 
conceal  that  I  was  terribly  bored.  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  discourteous  to  a  lady,  especially  to 
one  of  my  own  church  workers  ;  but  after  what 
has  passed  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  forgive  her.' 

This  was  strong  language  on  Max's  part.  I 
could  see  that  as  a  woman  he  could  hardly 
tolerate  her,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
condemn  her  even  to  me.  He  hardly  knew  yet 
what  he  had  to  forgive,  neither  he  nor  Gladys 
had  any  real  idea  of  the  treachery  that  had 
separated  them. 

Max  would  not  stay  many  minutes — he 
was  so  afraid  of  Miss  Darrell  coming  into  the 
room  again.  I  did  rather  an  imprudent  thing 
after  that.  Max  was  going  to  th^  Maberleys', 
for  the  Colonel  was  seriously  ill,  so  I  begged  him 
to  go  the  garden  way,  and  I  kept  him  for  a 
moment  under  the  window  of  the  turret-room. 

I  saw  him  glance  up  eagerly,  almost  hungrily, 
but  the  blinds  were  partially  down,  and  there 
was  only  a  white  curtain  flapping  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

But  an  unerrini]^  instinct  told  me  that  the 
sound  of  Max's  voice  would  be  a  strong  cordial 
to  the  invalid,  it  was  so  long  since  she  had 
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heard  or  seen  liim.  As  we  sauntered  under  the 
oak  trees  I  knew  Gladys  woukl  be  watching 
us. 

On  my  return  to  the  room  I  found  her 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  armchair  grasping 
the  arms  ;  there  were  two  spots  of  colour  on  her 
cheeks  ;  she  looked  nervous  and  excited. 

'  I  saw  you  walking  with  him,  Ursula ;  he 
looked  up,  but  I  am  glad  he  could  not  see  me. 
Did — ^did  he  send  me  any  message?'  in  a  falter- 
ing voice. 

'  Yes,  he  sent  you  this,'  and  I  placed  the 
thick  packet  on  her  lap.  '  Miss  Hamilton,'  yes, 
it  was  her  own  name — he  had  written  it.  I  saw 
]ier  look  at  it,  first  incredulously,  then  with 
dawning  hope  in  her  eyes  ;  but  before  her  trem- 
bhng  hands  could  break  the  old-foshioned  seal 
with  which  he  had  sealed  it  I  had  noiselessly 
left  the  room. 
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HEEE  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
before  I  ventured  into  the  room  again  ; 
but  at  the  first  sound  of  my  footsteps 
Gladys  looked  up,  and  called  to  me  in  a  voice 
changed  and  broken  with  happiness. 

'  Ursula,  dear  Ursula,  come  here.'  And  as 
I  knelt  down  beside  her  and  put  my  arms 
round  her  she  laid  her  cheek  against  my 
shoulder  ;  it  was  wet  with  tears. 

'  Ursula,  I  am  so  happy.  Do  you  know 
that  he  loves  me,  that  he  has  loved  me  all 
through  these  years  ?  You  must  not  see  what 
he  says,  it  is  only  for  my  eyes  ;  it  is  too  sweet 
and  sacred  to  be  repeated ;  but  I  never  dreamt 
that  any  one  could  care  for  me  like  that.' 

I  kissed  her  without  speaking,  there  seemed 
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a  lump  in  my  throat  just  then.  I  did  not  often 
repine,  but  the  yearning  sense  of  pain  was 
strong  on  me.  When  w^ould  this  cruel  silence 
between  me  and  Giles  be  broken  ?  but  Gladys, 
wrapt  in  her  owai  blissful  thoughts,  did  not 
notice  my  emotion. 

'  He  says  that  there  is  much  that  he  can  only 
tell  me  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  dare 
not  trust  to  a  letter ;  explanations  for  his  silence, 
and  mucli  that  I  shall  have  to  tell  him  in 
return ;  for  we  shall  need  each  other  s  help 
in  making  everything  clear. 

'  He  seems  to  reproach  himself  bitterly,  and 
asks  my  pardon  over  and  over  again  for  mis- 
understanding me  so ;  he  says  my  giving  up 
my  work  was  the  first  blow  to  his  hopes,  and 
then  he  had  been  told  that  I  cared  for  my 
cousin  Claude.  He  believed  until  this  morning 
that  I  was  in  love  with  liim ;  and  it  was  your 
going  to  him  ;  oh,  my  darling  !  how  good  you 
have  been  to  me  and  him,  that  gave  him 
courage  to  write  this  letter,  Ursula.'  And  here 
she  cried  a  Httle.  '  Was  it  Etta  who  told  him 
this  falsehood  about  Claude  ?  How  could  she 
be  so  wicked  and  cruel  ?  ' 

'  Do  not  think  about  her  to-day,  my  dearest,' 
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I  returned  soolliingly.  '  Her  punishment  will 
be  great  some  day.  We  will  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  her  just  now.  She  cannot  touch  your 
happiness  again,  thank  Heaven  !  ' 

'  No,'  with  a  sigh  ;  '  but,  as  Max  says,  it  is 
difficult  to  forgive  the  person  who  is  the  chief 
source  of  all  our  trouble.  He  did  say  that, 
and  then  he  reproached  himself  again  for 
uncharitableness,  and  added  that  he  ought  to 
have  known  me  better. 

'  He  does  not  seem  quite  certain  yet  that  I 
can  care  for  him,  and  he  begs  for  just  one  word 
to  put  him  out  of  his  suspense,  to  tell  him  if  I 
can  ever  love  him  well  enough  to  be  his  wife. 
I  don't  w^ant  him  to  wait  long  for  my  answer, 
Ursula,  he  has  suffered  too  much  already.  I 
think  I  coukl  write  a  few  w^ords  that  would 
satisfy  him  if  I  could  only  trust  Chatty  to  take 
them.' 

'  You  had  better  wait  until  to-morrow 
morning  and  entrust  your  letter  to  the  "  five- 
o'clock  carrier."  '  And  as  my  meaning  dawned 
on  her  her  doubtful  expression  changed  into  a 
smile.  '  Do  wait,  Gladys,'  I  continued  coax- 
ingly.  '  It  is  very  selfish  of  me,  perhaps  ;  but  I 
should  like  to  give  that  letter  to  Max.' 
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'  You  may  have  your  wish  then,  for  I  was 
half  afraid  of  sending  it  by  Chatty.  I  have 
grown  so  nervous^  Ursula,  that  I  start  at  a 
shadow.  I  can  trust  you  better  than  myself. 
Well,  I  will  write  it,  and  then  it  will  be  safe  in 
your  hands.' 

I  went  away  again  after  this,  and  left  her 
alone  in  the  quiet  shady  room.  I  fought  rather 
a  battle  with  myself  as  I  paced  up  and  down 
Lady  Betty's  spacious  chamber.  Why  need  I 
think  of  my  own  troubles  ?  why  could  I  not 
keep  down  this  pain  ?  I  would  think  only  of 
Gladys'  and  of  my  dear  Max's  happiness,  and  I 
dashed  away  hot  tears  that  would  keep  blinding 
me  as  I  remembered  the  chilly  greeting  of  the 
morning.  And  yet  once — but  no,  I  would  not 
recall  that  bitter-sweet  memory.  I  left  Gladys 
alone  for  an  hour ;  when  I  w^ent  back  she  was 
leaning  wearily  against  the  cushions  of  her 
chair,  the  closely  written  sheets  still  open  on 
her  lap,  as  though  she  needed  the  evidence  of 
sight  and  toucli  to  remind  her  that  it  was  not 
part  of  her  dream. 

'  Have  you  written  your  letter,  Gladys  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  with  a  blush ;  '  but  it  is  very  short, 
only  a  few  words.     He  will  understand  that  I 
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am  weak,  and  cannot  exert  myself  mucli. 
Will  you  read  it,  Ursula,  and  tell  me  if  it 
Avilldo?' 

I  tliought  it  better  to  set  her  mind  at  rest, 
so  I  took  it  without  demur.  The  pretty,  clear 
handwriting  was  rather  tremulous  ;  he  would 
be  sorry  to  see  that. 

'My  dear  Mr.  Cunliffe,'  it  said, — '  Your  letter 
has  made  me  very  happy.  I  wish  I  could 
answer  it,  as  it  ought  to  be  answered;  but  I 
know  you  will  not  misunderstand  the  reason 
why  I  say  so  little. 

'  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  am  still  very 
weak,  and  my  hand  trembles  too  much  when  I 
try  to  write  ;  but  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  all 
the  kind  things  you  say,  it  makes  me  very 
happy  to  know  you  feel  like  that,  even  though 
I  do  not  deserve  it. 

'You  must  not  blame  yourself  so  much  for 
misunderstanding  me  ;  we  have  both  been 
deceived.  I  know  that  now  ;  it  was  wrong 
of  me  to  give  up  my  work  ;  but  Etta  told  me 
that  people  were  saying  unkind  things  of  me, 
and  I  was  a  coward  and  listened  to  her  ;  so  you 
sec  I  was  to  blame  too. 
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'  I  have  not  answered  your  question  yet,  but 
I  tliink  I  will  do  so  by  signing  myself, 

'  Yours,  always  and  for  ever, 
'  Gladys.' 

'  Will  he  understand  tliat,  Ursula  ?  ' 

'  Surely,  dear ;  the  end  is  plain  enough ;  you 
belong  to  Max  now.' 

'  I  like  to  know  that,'  she  returned  simply. 
'  Oh,  the  rest  of  feeling  that  he  will  take  care 
of  me  now !  it  is  too  good  to  talk  about.  But  I 
hope  I  am  sufficiently  thankful,'  and  Gladys's 
lovely  eyes  were  full  of  solemn  feeling  as  she 
spoke. 

I  thought  she  wanted  to  be  quiet — it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  realise  her  happiness  at  once 
— so  I  told  her  that  I  had  some  letters  to  write, 
and  carried  my  desk  into  the  next  room,  but 
she  followed  me  after  a  time,  and  we  had 
a  long  talk  about  Max. 

When  Mr.  Hamilton  came  up  in  the 
evening  he  noticed  the  improvement  in  Gladys's 
appearance. 

'  You  are  better  to-night,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  so  much  better,'  looking  up  in 
his  face  with  a  smile.     '  Giles,  do  you  think 
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it  would  hurt  me  to  have  a  drive  to-morrow  ? 
I  am  so  tired  of  these  two  rooms — a  drive 
alone  with  Ursula  would  be  delicious.  We 
could  go  down  the  Eedstone  lanes  towards 
Pemberley ;  one  always  has  a  whifF  of  sea  air 
there  over  the  downs.' 

Gladys's  request  surprised  me  quite  as  much 
as  it  did  Mr.  Hamilton.  She  had  proposed  it 
in  all  innocence  ;  no  idea  of  encountering  Max 
entered  her  head  for  a  moment  ;  Gladys's  sim- 
plicity would  be  incapable  of  laying  these  sort 
of  plans.  Her  new-born  happiness  made  her 
anxious  to  lay  aside  her  invahd  habits  ;  she 
wanted  to  be  strong,  to  resume  daily  life,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  outer  air. 

As  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  did  not  try  to 
conceal  his  pleasure. 

'  I  see  we  shall  soon  lose  our  j)atient, 
nurse,'  he  said,  with  one  of  his  old  droll  looks. 
'  She  is  anxious  to  make  herself  independent 
of  us.  Ob,  you  shall  go,  by  all  means.  I 
will  go  round  to  the  stable  and  tell  Atkinson 
myself.     It  is  an  excellent  idea,  Gladys.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  do  not  object.  I  am 
so  much  stronger  this  evening,  and  I  have 
wanted    to    go    out   for   days  ;  but,   Giles ' — 
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touching  his  arm  gently — '  you  will  make  Etta 
under,stand  that  I  want  to  go  alone  with 
Ursula.' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear.'  He  would  not  cross 
Jier  whim  ;  she  might  have  her  way  if  she 
liked ;  but  the  slight  frown  on  his  face  showed 
that  he  was  not  pleased  at  this  allusion  to  Miss 
Darrell.  He  thought  Gladys  was  almost  mor- 
bidly prejudiced  against  her  cousin;  but  he 
prudently  refrained  himself  from  telling  her  so, 
and  Gladys  w^ent  to  bed  happily. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  asking 
Chatty  to  w\ake  me  the  next  morning.  I  had 
slept  little  the  previous  night,  and  was  afraid 
that  I  might  oversleep  myself  in  consequence. 
It  was  rather  a  trial  wdien  her  touch  roused 
me  out  of  a  dehcious  dream  ;  but  one  glance 
at  Gladys's  pale  face  made  me  ashamed  of  my 
indolence.  I  dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and  then  looked  at  my  little  clock. 
Chatty  had  been  better  than  her  word  ;  it  had 
not  struck  five  yet. 

Max  would  not  be  out  for  another  hour, 
I  thought,  but,  all  the  same,  I  might  as  well 
take  advantage  of  the  morning  freshness ;  so 
I  summoned  Chatty  to  let  me  out  as   noise- 
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lessly  as  possible,  and  tlien  I  stole  through  the 
shrubberies,  breaking  a  silver-spangled  cobweb 
or  two,  and  feeling  the  wet  beads  of  dew  on 
my  face. 

I  walked  slowly  down  the  road,  drinkino- 
deep  draughts  of  the  pure  morning  air.  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  sitting  down  in  the  church- 
yard until  I  saw  some  sign  of  life  in  the 
Vicarage ;  but  as  I  turned  the  corner  I  heard 
a  gate  swing  back  on  its  hinges,  and  there 
was  Max  standing  bareheaded  in  the  road,  as 
though  he  had  come  out  to  reconnoitre ;  but 
directly  he  caught  sight  of  me  two  or  three 
strides  seemed  to  bring  him  to  my  side. 

'  Have  you  brought  it  ?  '  he  asked  breath- 
lessly. 

'  Yes,  Max  ; '  and  I  put  the  letter  in  his 
outstretched  hand ;  and  then,  without  looking 
at  him,  I  turned  quietly  and  retraced  my  steps. 
I  would  not  wait  with  him  while  he  read  it ; 
he  should  be  alone,  with  only  the  sunshine 
round  him  and  the  bu'ds  singing  their  joyous 
melodies  in  his  ear.  No  doubt  he  would  join 
his  Te  Deum  with  theirs.  Happy  Max,  who 
had  won  his  Lady  of  Dehght ! 

But   I  had   not   quite   crossed   the   green 
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wlien  I  heard  his  footsteps  behind  me,  and 
turned  to  meet  him. 

'  Ursula,  you  naughty  child !  why  have  you 
run  away  without  waiting  to  congratulate  me  ? 
And  yet  I'll  be  bound  you  knew  the  contents 
of  this  letter.' 

'  Yes,  Max,  and  from  my  heart  I  wish  3^ou 
and  Gladys  every  happiness.' 

*  Good  little  Ursula !  Oh,  yes,  we  shall 
be  happy ; '  and  the  satisfaction  in  Max's 
brown  eyes  was  pleasant  to  see.  '  She  will 
need  all  the  care  and  tenderness  that  I  can 
give  her.  We  must  make  her  forget  all  these 
sad  years.  Do  you  think  that  she  will  be 
content  at  the  old  Vicarage,  Ursula  ?  '  But  as 
he  asked  tlie  question  there  was  no  doubt — 
no  doubt  at  all — on  his  face. 

'  I  think  she  will  be  content  anywhere  with 
you,  Max.     Gladys  loves  you  dearly.' 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said  humbly,  '  I  know  it  now, 
I  am  sure  of  it;  but  I  wish  I  deserved  my 
blessing.  All  these  years  I  have  known  her 
goodness.  She  used  to  show  me  all  that  was 
in  her  heart  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Such  sweet  frankness !  such  noble  unselfish- 
ness !   was  it   a   wonder    that   I   loved    her? 
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If  I  were  only  more  worthy  to  be  her 
husband ! ' 

I  hked  Max  to  say  this  ;  there  w^as  nothing 
unmanly  or  strained  in  this  humility.  The 
man  who  loves  can  never  think  himself  worthy 
of  the  woman  he  worships  ;  his  very  affection 
casts  a  glamour  over  her.  When  I  told  Max 
that  I  thought  his  wife  would  be  a  happy 
woman,  he  only  smiled  and  said  that  he  hoped 
so  too.  He  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what 
a  hero  he  was  in  our  eyes  ;  he  would  not  have 
beheved  me  if  I  had  told  him. 

Max  said  very  little  to  me  after  that — 
happiness  made  him  reticent.  Only,  just  as  he 
was  leaving  me,  I  said  carelessly, '  Max,  do  you 
ever  go  to  Pemberley  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  sometimes,  when  the  Calverleys 
are  at  the  Hall,'  he  returned  rather  absently. 

'  Pemberley  is  a  very  pretty  place,'  I  went 
on,  stopping  to  pick  a  little  piece  of  sweetbriar 
that  attracted  me  by  its  sweetness  ;  '  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  walk  there  through  the  Eedstone 
lanes.  There  is  a  fine  view  over  the  down, 
and  at  four  o'clock,  for  example.' 

'  What  about  four  o'clock,'  he  demanded  ; 
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and  now  there  was  a  little  excitement  in  his 
manner. 

'  Well,  if  yon  shonld  by  chance  be  in  one 
of  the  Eedstone  lanes  abont  then,  you  might 
possibly  see  an  open  barouche  with  two  ladies 
in  it.' 

'  Ursula,  you  are  a  darling,'  and  Max 
seized  my  wrists  so  vigorously  that  he  hurt 
me.     'Four — did  you  say  four  o'clock?' 

'  It  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  say  anything 
about  it.  Gladys  would  be  shocked  at  my 
making  an  appointment.  I  beheve  you  are 
demorahsing  me.  Max ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
tell  her,'  and  then,  after  a  few  more  eager 
questions    on   Max's   part,   he    reluctantly   let 

I  had  plenty  to  tell  Gladys  when  she  woke 
that  morning,  but  I  prudently  kept  part  of  our 
conversation  to  myself.  She  wanted  to  know 
how  Max  looked  when  he  got  her  letter.  Did 
he  seem  happy  ?  had  he  sent  her  any  message  ? 
And  when  I  had  satisfied  her  on  these  points 
she  had  a  hundred  other  questions  to  ask.  '  I 
am  engaged  to  him,  and  yet  we  cannot  speak 
to  each  other,'  she  finished,  a  little  mournfully. 

I  turned  her  thoughts  at  last  by  speaking 
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about  the  promised  drive.  We  decided  she 
should  put  on  her  pretty  grey  dress  and  bonnet 
to  do  honour  to  the  day.  '  It  is  a  fete  day, 
Gladys,'  I  said  cheerfully,  '  and  vre  must  be  as 
gay  as  possible.'     And  she  agreed  to  this. 

At  the  appointed  time  we  heard  the 
horses  coming  round  from  the  stables,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  came  upstairs  himself  to  fetch 
his  sister.  Chatty  had  told  me  privately  that 
Miss  Darrell  had  been  very  cross  all  day.  She 
had  wanted  the  carriage  for  herself  that  after- 
noon, and  had  spoken  quite  angrily  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  about  it ;  but  he  had  told  her  rather 
coldly  that  she  must  give  up  her  wishes  for 
once.  Thornton  heard  master  say  that  he  was 
surprised  at  her  selfishness  ;  he  had  thought 
she  would  have  been  glad  that  Miss  Gladys 
should  have  a  drive.  '  Miss  Darrell  looked  as 
black  as  possible,  Thornton  said,  ma'am,'  con- 
tinued Chattv  ;  '  but  she  did  not  dare  argrue  with 
master,  he  always  has  the  best  of  it  with  her.' 

As  we  drove  ofi'  I  saw  Miss  Darrell  watching 
us  from  the  study  window ;  evidently  her  bad 
temper  had  not  evaporated,  for  she  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  out  in  the  hall  to 
speak  to  Gladys,  and  yet  they  had  not  met 

0  2 
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for  a  month.  Gladys  did  not  see  her  ;  she  was 
smihng  at  her  brother,  who  was  waving  a 
good-bye  from  the  open  door.  My  heart  smote 
me  a  httle  as  I  looked  at  him.  Would  he 
think  me  very  deceitful,  I  wondered,  for  giving 
Max  that  clue?  but  after  a  moment  I  aban- 
doned these  thoughts  and  gave  myself  up  to 
the  afternoon's  enjoyment. 

The  air  was  delicious,  the  summer  heat 
tempered  by  cool  breezes  that  seemed  to  come 
straight  from  the  sea.  Gladys  lay  back  luxu- 
riously among  the  cushions,  watching  the 
flicker  of  green  leaves  over  our  heads,  or 
the  soft  shadows  that  lurked  in  the  distant 
meadows,  or  admiring  the  picturesque  groups 
of  cattle  under  some  wide-spreading  tree. 

We  had  nearly  reached  Pemberley,  the 
white  roofs  of  the  cottages  were  gleaming 
through  a  belt  of  flrs,  when  I  at  last  caught 
sight  of  Max.  He  was  half  hidden  by  some 
blackberry  bushes.  I  think  he  was  sitting  on 
a  stile  resting  himself;  but  when  he  heard  the 
carriage  wheels  he  came  slowly  towards  us  and 
put  up  his  hand  as  a  sign  that  Atkinson  should 
pull  up. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  illumination 
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that  lit  up  Gladys's  face  when  she  saw  him  :  a 
lovely  colour  tinged  her  cheeks  as  their  eyes 
met,  and  she  put  out  her  little  grey-gloved 
hand  to  touch  his.  I  opened  the  carriage  door 
and  slipped  down  into  the  road. 

'  The  horses  can  stand  in  the  shade  a  little 
while,  Atkinson,'  I  said  carelessly ;  '  I  want  to 
get  some  of  those  poppies,  if  the  stile  be  not 
very  high.'  I  knew  he  would  be  watching  me 
and  looking  after  Whitefoot,  who  was  often 
a  little  fidgety,  and  would  take  the  Vicar's 
appearance  on  the  Pemberley  Eoad  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

I  was  a  long  time  gathering  those  poppies. 
Once  I  peeped  through  the  hedge.  I  could  see 
two  heads  very  close  together.  Max's  arms 
were  on  the  carriage ;  the  little  grey-gloved 
hands  were  not  to  be  seen  ;  the  sunshine  was 
shining  on  Gladys's  fair  hair  and  Max's  beard. 
Were  they  speaking  at  ah  ?  Could  Atkinson 
have  heard  one  of  those  low  tones  ?  And  then 
I  went  on  with  my  poppies. 

It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  I  climbed  over  the  stile  agani  laden 
with  scarlet  poppies  and  pale-colouied  con- 
volvuli.      Gladys    saw    me   first.       '  Here   is 
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Ursula/  I  heard  lier  say;  and  Max  moved 
away  reluctantly. 

'  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  drive  you 
back  to  Heathfield,  Max,'  I  remarked  coolly ; 
and  as  neither  of  them  had  any  objection  to 
raise  we  soon  made  room  for  Max. 

There  was  very  httle  said  by  any  of  us 
during  the  drive  home — only  Gladys  pressed 
my  hand  in  token  of  gratitude  ;  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  happiness.  As  Max  looked  at 
the  pale,  sweet  face  opposite  to  him  his  heart 
must  have  swelled  with  pride  and  joy  ;  nothing 
could  come  between  those  two  now ;  hence- 
forth tliey  would  belong  to  each  other  for  time 
and  eternity. 

Max  asked  us  to  put  him  down  at  the 
Three  Firs ;  he  had  to  call  at  '  The  Gowans,' 
he  said.  '  In  two  or  three  days — I  cannot  wait 
longer,'  he  said,  in  a  meaning  tone,  as  he  bade 
good-bye  to  Gladys.  She  blushed  and  smiled 
in  answer. 

'  What  does  Max  mean  ?  '  I  asked  as  we  left 
him  behind  us  in  the  road. 

'  It  is  only  that  he  wishes  to  speak  to  Giles,' 
she  returned  shyly. 

'  I  asked  him  to  wait  a  day  or  two  until  I 
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felt  better  ;  but  lie  does  not  wish  to  delay  it ; 
he  says  Giles  has  always  wanted  it  so,  but  that 
he  has  long  lost  hope  about  it.' 

'  I  don't  see  why  Max  need  have  waited  an 
hour,'  was  my  reply ;  but  there  was  no  time 
for  Gladys  to  answ^er  me,  for  we  were  turning 
in  at  the  gate,  and  there  were  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Miss  Darrell  walking  up  and  down  the 
lawn  watching  for  us. 

Mr.  Hamilton  came  tow^ards  us  at  once, 
and  gave  his  hand  to  Gladys. 

'  I  need  not  ask  how^  you  have  enjoyed 
your  drive,'  he  said,  looking  at  her  bright  face 
with  evident  satisfaction. 

'Oh,  it  has  been  lovely,'  she  returned,  with 
such  unwonted  animation  that  Miss  Darrell 
stared  at  her.  '  How  do  you  do,  Etta  ?  it  is 
long  since  we  have  met.  Giles,  if  you  will 
give  me  your  arm,  I  think  I  will  go  upstairs 
at  once,  for  I  am  certainly  a  little  tired ;  come, 
Ursula.' 

'  We  met  Mr.  Cunliffe  in  the  Pemberley 
Eoad,  and  drove  him  back,'  I  observed  care- 
lessly when  Miss  Darrell  was  out  of  hearing. 
I  thought  it  better  to  allude  to  Max  in  case 
Atkinson  mentioned  it  to  one  of  the  servants. 
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'  You    sliould    have     brought    him    in   to 
dinner,'  was  Mr.    Hamilton's    only    comment, 
*By   the    bye,    Miss   Garston,    when    do    you 
intend  to  honour  us  with  your  company  down 
stairs  ?     Your  patient  is  convalescent  now.' 

'  I  have  just  awoke  to  that  fact,'  was  my 
reply ;  '  and  I  have  told  Mrs.  Barton  that  she 
will  soon  see  me  back  at  the  White  Cottage. 
Miss  Watson  leaves  next  Tuesday ;  I  think 
Gladys  could  spare  me  by  then.' 

Gladys  shook  her  head.  '  I  shall  never 
willingly  spare  you,  Ursula  ;  but  of  course  I 
shall  have  no  right  to  trespass  on  your  time.' 

'  No,  of  course  not,'  returned  her  brother, 
sharply  ;  '  Miss  Garston  has  been  too  good  to 
us  already ;  we  cannot  expect  her  to  sacrifice 
herself  any  longer ;  we  will  say  Tuesday  then. 
You  will  come  downstairs  on  Sunday, 
Gladys  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  with  a  faint  sigh. 

*  We  need  not  talk  about  my  going  yet 
when  Gladys  is  tired,'  1  returned,  feeling  in- 
clined to  scold  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  want  of 
tact.  Tuesday,  and  it  was  Wednesday  now — 
not  quite  a  Aveek  more — but,  looking  up,  I  saw 
Mr.  Hamilton  regarding  me  so  strangely,  and 
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yet  so  sorrowfully,  that  my  brief  irritability 
vanished.  He  was  sorry  that  I  was  going  ;  he 
seemed  about  to  speak ;  his  lips  unclosed,  then 
a  sudden  frown  of  recollection  crossed  his 
brow,  and  with  a  curt  good-night  he  left  us. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  Giles  ? '  asked 
Gladys,  rather  wearily ;  I  could  see  she  was 
very  tired  by  this  time.  '  Have  you  and  he 
quarrelled,  Ursula  ? ' 

'  Not  to  my  knowledge,'  I  replied  quietly, 
turning  away  that  she  should  not  see  my 
burning  cheeks.  '  There  is  Chatty  bringing  the 
tea ;  are  you  not  glad,  dear  ?  '  and  I  hurried 
myself  in  clearing  the  table. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

'CONSPIRACY     CORNER.' 

LADYS   went  to   bed   very   early  that 
night,  her   long   drive   had   disposed 


her  for  sleep.  Tlie  summer  twi- 
light was  only  creeping  over  the  western 
sky  when  I  closed  her  door  and  went  out 
into  the  passage  :  the  evening  was  only  half 
over,  and  a  fit  of  restlessness  induced  me  to 
seek  the  garden. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  behind  the  little 
avenue,  and  the  soft  rush  of  summer  air  that 
met  me  as  I  stepped  through  the  open  door 
had  the  breath  of  a  thousand  flowers  on  it. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  shut  safely  in  his  study ; 
I  was  aware  of  that  fact,  as  I  had  heard  him 
tell  Gladys  that  night  that  he  had  a  medical 
article  to  write  that  he  was  anxious  to  finish. 
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Miss  Darrell  would  be  reading  novels  in  the 
drawing-room ;  there  was  no  fear  of  meeting 
any  one  ;  but  some  instinct — for  we  have  no 
word  in  our  human  language  to  express  the 
divine  impetus  that  sways  our  inward  prompt- 
ings— induced  me  to  take  refuge  in  the  dark 
asphalt  path  that  skirted  the  meadow  and 
led  to  Atkinson's  cottage  and  the  kitchen 
garden. 

I  was  unhappy — in  a  mind  that  savoured 
of  misanthropy  ;  my  fate  w^as  growing  cross- 
grained,  enigmatical.  Mr.  Hamilton's  frown 
had  struck  cold  to  my  heart ;  I  was  beginning 
to  lose  patience — to  lose  hope  w^as  impossible — 
to  ask  myself  why  he  remained  silent. 

'  If  he  has  anything  against  me — and  his 
manner  tells  me  that  he  has — why  does  he  not 
treat  me  with  frankness  ?  '  I  thought.  '  He  calls 
himself  my  friend,  and  yet  he  reposes  no  trust 
in  me.  He  breaks  my  heart  with  his  changed 
looks  and  coldness,  and  yet  he  gives  me  no  reason 
for  his  injustice.  I  would  not  treat  my  enemy 
so,  and  yet  all  the  tuue  I  feel  he  loves  me.'  And 
as  I  paced  under  the  dark  hanging  shrubs  I 
felt  there  was  nothing  morbid  or  untrue  in 
those  lines,  that  '  to  be  wroth  with   one  that 
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we  love  does  work  like  madoess  on  tlie  brain/ 
and  that  I  was  growing  angry  with  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

I  had  just  reached  a  dark  angle  where 
the  path  dips  a  little  when  I  was  startled  by- 
hearing  voices  close  to  me.  There  was  a  seat 
screened  by  some  laurel  bushes  that  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Conspiracy  Corner,'  dating  back 
from  the  time  when  Gladys  and  Eric  were 
children,  and  had  once  hidden  some  fireworks 
amoniT  the  bushes.  It  was  there  Claude 
Hamilton  had  proposed  to  Lady  Betty,  when 
Gladys  had  found  them,  and  the  two  young 
creatures  had  appealed  to  her  to  help  them. 
The  seat  was  so  hidden  and  secluded  by  shrubs 
that  you  could  pass  without  seeing  its  occu- 
pants, unless  a  little  bit  of  fluttering  drapery 
or  the  gleam  of  some  gold  chain  or  locket 
caught  one's  eye.  I  remembered  once  being 
very  much  startled  when  Lady  Betty  popped 
out  suddenly  on  me  as  I  passed. 

I  was  just  retracing  my  steps  with  a  sense 
of  annoyance  at  finding  my  privacy  invaded 
when  a  sentence  in  Leah's  voice  attracted  my 
attention. 

'  I  tell  you  he  was  driving  with  them  this 
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afternoon  ;  I  heard  Miss  Garston  tell  the  master 
so.  It  is  no  good  you  fretting  and  worrying 
yourself,  Miss  Etta,  to  prevent  those  two  com- 
ing together.  I've  always  warned  you  that  the 
Vicar  cares  more  for  her  little  finger  than  he 
does  for  all  your  fine  airs  and  graces.' 

I  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the  spot,  in- 
capable of  moving  a  step. 

'You  are  a  cruel,  false  woman,'  returned 
another  voice  I  recognised  as  Miss  Darrell's, 
though  it  was  broken  with  angry  sobs. 

^  You  say  that  to  vex  me  and  make  me 
wretched  because  you  are  in  a  bad  temper. 
You  are  an  ungrateful  creature,  Leah,  after  all 
my  kindness  ;  and  it  was  you  yourself  who  told 
me  that  he  was  getting  tired  of  Gladys's  whims 
and  vagaries.' 

'I  can't  remember  what  I  told  you,'  replied 
the  woman,  sullenly.  '  There  are  no  fools  like 
old  ones,  they  say,  and  you  need  not  believe 
everything  as  though  it  is  gospel  truth.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  the  world  worth  all  this  worry. 
Why  don't  you  give  it  up,  Miss  Etta  ?  Do  you 
think  Mr.  Cunliffe  will  ever  give  you  a  thought? 
I  would  be  too  proud  if  I  were  a  lady  to  fling 
myself  under  a  man's  feet.     Do  you  think  he 
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would  like  your  crooked  ways  about  Mr. 
Eric?' 

'  Hush,  Leali !  for  pity's  sake,  hush !  What 
makes  you  so  cruel  to  me  to-night  ? ' 

'  Well,  noAV,  look  here.  Miss  Etta  ;  I  am  not 
going  to  be  hushed  up  when  I  choose  to  speak — 
and  who  is  to  hear  us,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
only  it  is  your  guilty  conscience  that  is  always 
starting  at  shadows.  I  mean  to  speak  to  you 
pretty  plainly,  for  I  am  getting  sick  of  the 
whole  business.  You  are  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  me  about  that  money.  Are  you  going  to 
mve  it  me  or  not  ?  ' 

I  drew  a  step  nearer.  Leah  had  mentioned 
Eric's  name?  Was  it  not  my  duty — my  bounden 
duty — for  Gladys's,  for  all  their  sakes,  to  hear 
what  this  woman  had  to  say?  would  it  be 
dishonourable  to  listen  when  so  much  was  at 
stake  ?  Already  I  had  been  startled  by  a  reve- 
lation that  turned  me  cold  with  horror.  Miss 
Darrell  was  Gladys's  rival — her  deadly,  secret 
rival — and  not  one  of  us,  not  even  Max, 
guessed  at  this  unhealthy  and  morbid  passion. 
That  such  a  woman  should  love  my  pure- 
minded,  honourable  Max ! — I  recoiled  at  the 
mere  idea* 
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'You  are  so  impatient,  Leah,'  returned  the 
other,  reproachfully.  '  You  know  it  is  not 
easy  for  me  to  get  the  money.  Giles  was 
complaining  the  other  day  that  so  much  was 
spent  in  the  housekeeping ;  he  never  thouo^ht 
me  extravagant  before,  but  he  seemed  to  say 
that  my  personal  expenses  were  rather  lavish. 
"  You  have  twice  as  many  gowns  as  Gladys," 
he  said ;  "  and  though  I  do  not  grudge  you 
things,  I  think  you  ought  to  keep  within  your 
allowance." ' 

'  I  can't  help  all  that,  Miss  Etta,'  and  I  could 
tell  by  the  voice  that  the  woman  meant  to  be 
insolent.  '  A  promise  is  a  promise,  and  must 
be  kept,  and  poor  Bob  must  not  suffer  from 
your  procrastinating  ways.  You  are  far  too 
slippery  and  shifty,  Miss  Etta  ;  but  I  tell  you 
that  money  I  must  and  will  have  before  this 
week  is  over,  if  I  have  to  go  to  master  myself 
about  it.' 

'  You  had  better  go  to  him  then,'  with  rising 
temper.  '  I  don't  quite  know  what  Giles  will 
say  about  retaining  you  in  his  service  when  he 
knows  you  have  a  brother  at  Millbank.  A 
servant  with  a  convict-brother  is  not  considered 
generally  desirable  in  a  house  ;'  but  Leah  broke 
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in  upon  this  sneering  speech  in  sudden  fury  ; 
even  in  my  disgust  at  this  scene  I  could  not 
but  marvel  at  Miss  Darrell's  recklessness  in 
rousing  the  evil  spirit  in  this  woman. 

'  You  to  talk  of  my  poor  Bob  being  in  Mill- 
bank,  who  ought  to  be  there  yourself ! '  she  cried 
in  a  voice  hoarse  and  low  with  passion.  '  Are 
you  out  of  your  senses,  Miss  Etta,  to  taunt  me 
with  poor  Bob's  troubles  ?  What  is  to  prevent 
me  from  going  to  master  now  and  saying  to 
him ' 

'  Oh,  hush,  Leah !  please  forgive  me ;  but 
you  made  me  so  angry.' 

'  From  saying  to  him,'  persisted  Leah,  re- 
morselessly, "  You  are  all  of  you  wrong  about 
Mr.  Eric.  You  have  hunted  the  poor  boy  out 
of  the  house,  and  driven  him  crazy  among  you  ; 
and  if  he  has  drowned  himself,  as  folk  believe, 
his  death  lies  at  Miss  Etta's  door.  It  was  she 
who  stole  the  cheque.  I  saw  her  take  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  only  she  begged  me  on  her  knees 
not  to  betray  her  ;  and  just  then  Mr.  Eric  came 
in  with  his  letter,  and  the  devil  entered  into 
me  to  cast  the  suspicion  on  him." ' 

'  Leah,'  in  a  voice  of  deadly   terror,  '  for 
God's  sake  !  be  silent ;  if  any  one  should  hear 
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US  !  "  There  was  a  crackling  just  now  in  the 
bushes.  Leah,  you  were  good  to  my  mother  ; 
how  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  me  ?  ' 

'  It  is  no  use  your  whining  to  me,  Miss 
Etta,'  returned  the  same  hard,  dogged  voice  ; 
'  Bob  must  have  that  money.  When  I  promised 
to  keep  your  disgraceful  secret — when  I  stood 
by  and  helped  you  ruin  that  poor  boy,  and 
Bob  cashed  your  cheque — I  named  my  price.  I 
wanted  to  keep  Bob  out  of  mischief,  but  his  bad 
companions  were  too  much  for  him.  Now  are 
you  going  to  get  that  money  for  me  or  not  ?  ' 

'  I  dare  not  ask  Giles  for  more,'  replied 
Miss  Darrell,  and  I  could  hear  she  was  crying. 
'  I  gave  you  half  the  housekeeping  money  last 
week  and  the  week  before.  If  Giles  looks  at 
my  accounts  I  am  undone.' 

'  And  there  was  that  cheque  that  you  were 
to  send  Miss  Gladvs  when  she  was  at  Bourne- 
mouth,  and  for  which  she  sent  that  pretty 
message  of  thanks,'  interposed  Leah,  with  a 
sneer.  '  Shall  I  tell  master  where  that  has 
gone,  ]\Iiss  Etta?  And  you  to  speak  of  my 
poor  Bob  because  he  is  at  Millbank.' 

'  Leah,  you  are  killing  me,'  renewed  Miss 
Darrell.     '  I  might  as  well  die  as  go  on  living 
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like  tins.  You  are  always  threatening  to  turn 
against  me,  and  I  give  you  money  whenever 
you  ask  me.  You  shall  have  m3^gold  bracelet, 
with  the  emerald  star.  It  was  my  mother's, 
and  it  will  fetch  a  good  deal.  I  cannot  get 
more  from  Giles  now.  He  is  not  like  himself 
just  now,  and  I  dare  not  make  him  angry.' 

*  Oh,  you  have  tried  your  hand  there.  Miss 
Etta.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you,  so  you  need 
not  tell  me  any  lies.  I  knew  all  about  it  when 
you  sent  me  up  to  Hyde  Park  Gate  to  spy  on 
my  young  lady.  I  have  worked  willingly  for 
you  tliere.  I've  hated  Miss  Garston  ever  since 
I  set  eyes  on  her.  She  is  a  sharp  one,  I  tell 
you  that,  Miss  Etta.  Slie  means  to  bring  these 
two  together,  and  she  will  do  it  in  spite  of 
you.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  dead  ! '  moaned  Miss  Darrell. 

But  I  did  not  dare  to  linger  another  mo- 
ment. My  heart  was  beating  so  loudly  that 
I  feared  it  would  betray  me.  The  faint  stir 
of  the  bushes  turned  me  sick,  for  I  thought 
they  might  be  moving  from  their  seat.  Not  for 
worlds  vfould  I  have  confronted  them  alone  in 
that  dark  asphalt  walk.  My  fears  were  ab- 
surd, but  I  felt  as  though  Leah  were  capable  of 
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strangling  me.  Granted  that  this  terror  was 
unreasonable  and  childish,  I  knew  I  could  not 
breathe  freely  until  I  was  within  reach  of  Mr. 
Hamilton.  As  I  crept  down  the  path  the  sen- 
sation of  a  nightmare  haunted  me.  I  felt  as 
though  my  feet  were  weighted  with  lead.  My 
face  w^as  cold  and  damp,  and  I  drew  my  breath 
painfully.  I  almost  felt  as  though  I  must  hide 
myself  in  the  shrubbery  until  the  faintness 
passed  off;  but  I  shook  off  my  weakness  as  I 
remembered  that  I  might  be  shut  out  of  the 
house  if  I  allowed  them  to  go  in  first.  As  I 
emerored  from  the  dark  overhanoins;  trees  I 
grew  calmer  and  walked  on  more  quickly. 
I  dared  not  cross  the  open  lawn,  for  fear  I  might 
be  seen,  but  took  the  most  secluded  route 
through  the  oak  avenue.  If  tliey  should  per- 
ceive me  walking  down  the  terrace  towards  the 
conservatory  they  would  only  think  that  I  had 
just  left  the  house.  I  could  see  no  signs  of 
them,  however,  and  gained  the  open  door 
safely. 

Even  in  my  state  of  terror  I  had  made  my 
plan,  and  without  giving  myself  a  moment  to 
recover  my  self-possession  I  knocked  at  the 
study  door,  and,  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  rather  im- 
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patient  '  Come  in,'  entered  it  with  the  same 
sort  of  feehng  that  one  would  enter  an  ark  of 
refuge. 

He  laid  down  his  pen  in  some  surprise 
when  he  saw  me,  and  then  rose  quickly  from 
his  seat. 

'  You  are  ill  ;  you  have  come  to  tell  me  so/ 
in  an  anxious  voice.  '  Don't  try  to  speak  this 
moment ;  sit  down — my — Miss  Garston  ; '  but 
I  caught  his  arm  nervously  as  he  seemed  about 
to  leave  nie. 

'  Don't  go  away  ;  I  must  speak  to  you.  I 
am  not  ill — only  I  have  had  a  turn.  You  may 
give  me  some  water,'  for  there  was  a  bottle 
and  glass  on  the  table.  He  obeyed  me  at  once, 
and  watched  me  as  I  tried  to  take  it ;  but  my 
hand  trembled  too  much  ;  the  next  moment 
he  iiad  put  it  to  my  lips,  and  had  wi]:)ed  the 
moisture  gently  from  my  forehead. 

'  It  is  only  faintness ;  it  will  pass  off  directly,' 
he  said  quietly.  '  I  will  not  leave  you  ;  but  I 
have  some  sal  volatile  in  that  cupboard,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  the  better  for  it ; '  and  he 
mixed  me  some,  and  stood  by  me  without 
speaking  until  the  colour  came  back  to  my 
face.     '  You  are  better  now,  Ursula — I  mean,' 
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biting  his  lips — '  well,  never  mind.  Do  you 
feel  a  little  less  shaky  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  thank  you.  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
so  foolish,  but  it  was  dark,  and  I  got  fright- 
ened and  nervous  ;  and  oh,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I 
must  not  lose  time,  or  they  will  be  coming 
in.' 

'  Who  will  be  coming  in  ?  '  he  asked,  rather 
bewildered  at  this.  '  There  is  no  one  out,  is 
there?' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Darrell  and  Leah.  I  heard  them 
talking  in  "  Conspiracy  Corner  "  ;  you  know 
that  seat  in  the  asphalt  walk  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  regarding  me  with  an  astonished 
air. 

'  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  am  better  now.  I  am 
not  frightened  any  longer  now  I  am  with  you. 
Will  you  please  call  Leah  when  she  comes  in 
from  the  garden  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  her  in 
your  presence.  I  have  a  most  serious  charge 
to  make  against  her  and  against  your  cousin 
Miss  Darrell.  It  relates,'  and  here  I  felt  my 
lips  getting  white  again,  'it  relates  to  your 
brother  Eric' 

He  started,  and  an  expression  of  pain  crossed 
his  face — a  sudden  look  of  fear,  as  though  he 
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dreaded  what  I  might  have  to  tell  him — but  the 
next  moment  he  was  tliinking  only  of  me. 

'You  shall  speak  to  Leah  to-morrow,'  he 
said  gently  ;  '  it  is  late  now — nearly  ten  o'clock 
— and  you  are  ill,  and  had  better  go  to  bed 
and  rest  yourself.  I  can  wait  until  to-morrow,' 
taking  my  cold  hand. 

But  I  w^ould  not  be  silenced.  I  implored 
him  earnestly  to  do  this  for  me — to  summon 
Leah  into  the  study,  but  not  to  let  Miss  Darrell 
know. 

'  I  suppose  you  think  you  could  not  sleep 
until  you  had  relieved  your  mind,'  he  said, 
looking  at  me  attentively.  '  Well,  they  are 
cominsf  in  now.  Leah  is  fastenincj  the  door. 
Finish  that  sal  volatile  while  I  fetch  her.' 

I  took  it  at  a  draudit.  But  Mr.  Hamilton's 
kindness  had  been  my  best  restorative — I  was 
no  longer  faint  or  miserable — he  had  cheered 
and  comforted  me. 

I  heard  Leah's  voice  approaching  the  study 
door  with  perfect  calmness. 

'  Miss  Etta  has  gone  up  to  bed,  sir,'  I  heard 
her  say ;  '  she  has  a  headache — that  is  what 
makes  her  eyes  so  weak.' 

'I  should  have   said  myself  that  she  was 
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crying,'  relumed  Mr.  Hamilton,  dryly.  '  Come 
in  here  a  moment,  Leah ;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.' 

She  did  not  see  me  until  the  door  was  closed 
behind  her,  and  then  I  saw  her  glance  at  me 
uneasily.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  evidently  not  pre- 
pared her  for  my  presence  in  the  study. 

'  Did  you  or  Miss  Garston  wish  to  speak  to 
me,  sir  ?  '  she  asked,  with  a  veiled  insolence  of 
manner  that  she  had  shown  to  me  lately ;  but 
I  could  see  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  had 
dawned  on  her. 

'  It  is  I  who  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Leah,* 
I  returned  severely ;  '  and  I  have  asked  your 
master  to  send  for  you  that  I  might  speak  in 
his  presence.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  am  going  to 
repeat  the  conversation  that  I  have  just  over- 
heard between  Leah  and  her  mistress  when 
they  were  in  the  seat  in  the  asj^halt  walk ;  you 
shall  hear  it  from  my  lips  word  for  word.' 

I  never  saw  a  countenance  change  as  Leah's 
did  that  moment :  her  ordinary  sallow  com- 
plexion became  a  sort  of  dead-white ;  from 
insolence,  her  manner  grew  cringing,  almost 
abject,  the  shock  deprived  her  of  all  power  of 
speech  ;    only  directly  I  began  she  caught  hold 
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of  my  gown  with  both  hands,  as  though  to 
implore  me  to  stop ;  but  Mr.  Hamihon  shook 
off  her  touch  angrily,  and  asked  her  if  it  looked 
as  though  she  were  an  honest  woman  to  be  so 
afraid  of  her  own  words.  And  then  the  sullen 
look  came  back  to  her  face  and  never  left  it 
again. 

I  repeated  every  word.  I  do  not  believe 
I  omitted  a  sentence,  except  that  part  that 
referred  to  Uncle  Max.  I  could  see  Leah 
shrink  and  collapse  as  I  mentioned  her  convict- 
brother,  and  such  a  gleam  of  fierce  concentrated 
hatred  shot  from  beneath  her  drooping  hds 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  instinctively  moved  to  my 
side  ;  but  a  low  groan  escaped  him  when  I  re- 
peated Leah's  words  about  the  cheque.  '  Good 
Heavens  !  do  you  mean  tiiat  Eric  never  took  it  ?  ' 
he  exclaimed  in  a  horror-stricken  tone  ;  but 
the  woman  merely  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  him,  and  he  was  silent  again  until  I  had 
finished. 

There  was  a  moment's  ominous  silence 
after  that :  perhaps  Mr.  Hamilton  was  praying 
for  self-control ;  he  had  grown  frightfully  pale  ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  who  rarely  changed 
colour  :  the  veins  on  his  forehead  were  swollen, 
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and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  hoarse  witli 
repressed  passion. 

'  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  Leah  ? 
Do  you  know  I  could  indict  you  for  conspiracy 
and  conniving  at  theft?  ' 

'  I  know  that  very  well,'  returned  the 
woman,  trying  to  brave  it  out ;  but  she  could 
not  meet  his  indignant  look.  '  But  it  is  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  that  is  in  fault  here.  Miss 
Etta  is  more  to  blame  than  I.' 

Mr.  Hamilton  crossed  the  room  and  locked 
the  door,  putting  the  key  coolly  in  his  pocket ; 
then  he  made  me  sit  down — for  I  had  been 
standing  all  this  time  ;  and  as  though  to  enforce 
obedience  he  kept  his  hand  on  my  arm.  I 
could  see  Leah  looking  about  her  as  though 
she  were  caught  in  a  trap  :  her  light- coloured 
eyes  had  a  scintillating  look  of  fear  in  them. 

'Now,  Leah,'  observed  her  master  in  a 
terrible  voice,  '  if  you  are  to  expect  any  mercy 
at  my  hand  you  w^ill  make  a  clean  breast ;  but 
first  you  will  answer  my  question — Has  Miss 
Garston  repeated  the  conversation  between  you 
and  Miss  Etta  correctly  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so,'  very  sullenly. 

'  You  saw  Miss  Etta  take  the  cheque  with 
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your  own  eyes  the  niglit  before  Mr.  Eric  left 
home  ? ' 

'  Yes.'  Then,  as  though  these  questions  tor- 
tured her,  she  said  doggedly — 

'  Look  here,  sir ;  I  am  caught  in  a  trap, 
and  there  is  no  getting  out  of  it.  I  have  lost 
my  place  and  my  character,  thanks  to  Miss 
Garston  ' — another  vindictive  look  at  me.  '  If 
you  will  promise  like  a  gentleman  not  to  take 
advantage  of  my  evidence  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.' 

'  I  will  make  no  promises,'  he  returned  in 
the  same  stern  voice  ;  '  but  if  you  do  not  speak 
I  will  send  for  the  police  at  once,  and  have 
you  up  before  a  magistrate.  You  have  con- 
nived at  theft — that  will  be  sufficient  to  crimi- 
nate you.' 

'  I  know  all  about  that,'  was  the  unflinching 
answer  ;  '  and  I  know  for  the  old  mistress's  sake 
you  will  be  glad  to  hush  it  all  up  ;  it  wonld  not 
be  pleasant  to  bring  your  own  cousin  before  a 
magistrate,  especially  after  promising  the  old 
mistress  on  her  deathbed  to  be  as  good  to 
Miss  Etta  as  though  she  were  your  own 
sister.' 

I  saw  the  shadow  of  some  sorrowful  recol- 
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lection  cross  his  face  as  she  said  this.  I  had 
heard  from  Max  how  dearly  he  had  loved  liis 
Aunt  Margaret ;  though  her  daughter  had 
wrought  such  evil  in  his  life  he  would  still  seek 
to  shield  her.  Leah  knew  this  too,  and  took 
advantage  of  her  knowledge  in  her  crafty 
manner. 

'  It  would  be  best  to  tell  you  all,  for  Mr. 
Eric's  sake.  I  know  Miss  Etta  will  be  safe  with 
you ;  she  has  done  a  deal  of  mischief  since  she  has 
been  under  your  roof.  Somehow  crooked  ways 
come  natural  to  her ;  the  old  mistress  knew 
that,  for  she  once  said  to  me  towards  the 
last — '  "  Leah,  I  am  afraid  my  poor  child  has 
got  some  twist  or  warp  in  her  nature  ;  but  I 
hope  my  nephew  will  never  find  out  her  want 
of  straightforwardness."  And  she  begged  me, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  watch  over  her  and 
try  to  influence  her,  although  I  was  ^only  a 
servant ;  and  for  a  little  while  I  tried,  only 
the  devil  tempted  me,  for  the  sake  of  poor 
Bob.' 

'  Bob  is  the  name  of  your  brother  who  is 
at  IVIillbank  .P  '  asked  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  same 
hard  voice. 

'Yes,    sir;   he   got  into    a  bit   of  trouble 
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through  mixing  with  bad  companions.  But 
there  ' — with  a  sudden  fierce  light  in  her  eyes 
that  reminded  me  of  a  tigress  protecting  her 
young — 'I  am  not  going  to  talk  of  Bob;  lads 
will  get  into  trouble  sometimes.  If  Mr.  Eric 
had  not  been  so  interfering  at  that  time,  order- 
ing Bob  off  the  premises  whenever  he  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  calling  him  a  good-for-no- 
thing loafer  and  all  sorts  of  hard  names — why, 
he  gave  Bob  a  black  eye  one  day  when  he  was 
doing  nothing  but  shy  stones  at  the  birds  in 
the  kitchen  garden — if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mr.  Eric's  treatment  of  Bob  I  might  have 
acted  better  by  him.' 

'  Will  you  keep  to  the  subject,  Leah  ? ' 
observed  her  master  in  a  warning  voice.  '  I 
wish  to  hear  how  that  cheque  was  taken  from 
my  study  tliat  night.' 

'Well,  sir,  if  you  must  know,'  returned 
Leah  J  reluctantly,  '  Miss  Etta  was  in  a  bit  of  a 
worry  about  money  just  then:  she  had  got  the 
accounts  wrong  somehow,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  butcher's  bill  to  be  paid.  She  had  let  it 
run  on  too  long,  and  all  the  time  you  believed 
it  was  settled  every  week ;  it  was  partly  your 
fault,  because   you   so   seldom   looked  at   the 
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accounts,  and  was  always  trusting  her  with 
large  sums  of  money,  lliss  Etta  did  not  mean 
to  be  dishonest,  but  she  was  extravagant,  and 
sometimes  her  dressmaker  refused  to  wait  for 
the  money,  and  sometimes  her  milhner  threat- 
ened to  dun  her  ;  but  she  would  quiet  them  a 
bit  with  a  five-  or  ten-pound  note  filched  from 
the  housekeeping,  always  meaning,  as  she  said, 
to  pay  it  back  when  she  drew  her  quarterly 
allowance. 

'  I  used  to  know  of  these  doings  of  hers,  for 
often  and  often  she  has  sent  me  to  pacify  them 
with  promises.  I  told  her  sometimes  that  she 
would  do  it  once  too  often,  but  she  always  said 
it  was  for  the  last  time. 

'  She  got  afraid  to  tell  me  at  last,  but  I  knew 
all  about  the  butcher's  bill,  for  Mr.  Dryden  had 
been  up  to  the  house  asking  to  see  you,  as  he 
wanted  his  account  settled.  You  were  out  when 
he  called,  but  I  never  saw  Miss  Etta  in  such  a 
fright :  she  had  a  fit  of  hysterics  in  her  own 
room  after  he  had  left  the  house,  and  I  had 
trouble  enough  to  pacify  her.  She  said  if  you 
found  out  that  Dryden's  account  had  not  been 
settled  for  three  months  that  you  would  never 
trust  her  again ;  that  she  was  afraid  Mr.  Eric 
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suspected  her,  and  that  she  did  Dot  feel  safe 
with  him,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  I  cannot 
remember. 

'  It  ended  with  her  making  up  her  mind  to 
pawn  most  of  her  jewellery,  and  we  arranged 
that  Bob  should  manage  the  business.  He  was 
up  at  the  cottage  for  a  night  or  two,  though  no 
one  was  aware  of  that  fact,  for  he  kept  close, 
for  fear  Mr.  Eric  should  spy  upon  him. 

'  He  slept  at  the  cottage  the  very  night  the 
cheque  was  stolen  from  the  study  ; '  but  as  Leah 
paused  here  Mr.  Hamilton  lifted  his  head  from 
his  hands  and  bade  her  impatiently  go  on  witli 
the  history  of  that  night. 


Z^^ 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 


Leah's  coxfessiox. 


OU  know  what  happened  that  day,  sir,' 
observed  Leah,  hesitating  a  moment, 
for  even  her  hard  nature  feU  some 
compunction  at  the  look  of  suffering  on  her 
master's  face.  She  had  eaten  his  bread  for  years, 
and  had  deceived  and  duped  him  ;  but  she  must 
have  felt  remorse  stirring  in  her  as  she  saw 
him  drop  his  head  on  his  clasped  hands  again, 
as  though  he  were  compelling  himself  ta  listen 
without  interruption. 

'  You  had  been  talking  to  Mr.  Eric  a  long 
time  in  the  study,  Mss  Etta  told  me ;  he  had 
been  going  on  like  mad  about  Mr.  Edgar 
Brown,  and  having  to  go  to  Mr.  Armstrong's 
office  ;  but  you  had  been  very  firm,  and  had  re- 
fused to  hear  any  more,  and  he  had  flung  off  to 
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his  own  room  in  one  of  his  passions.  Miss  Gladys 
had  followed  him,  and  I  heard  him  telling  her 
that  he  had  forgotten  himself  and  struck  you, 
and  that  you  had  turned  him  out  of  the  study, 
and  that  he  was  in  difficulties  and  must  have 
money,  for  Mr.  Edgar  had  got  him  into  some 
trouble.' 

'  You  heard  this  by  listening  at  Mr.  Eric's 
door,  for  Miss  Gladys  saw  you,'  I  observed,  not 
willing  to  let  this  pass. 

'  Wliat  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  '  she  re- 
turned rudely.  '  I  am  speaking  to  the  master, 
not  you ; '  but  she  grew  a  shade  paler  as  I 
spoke.  '  You  were  up  late  that  night,  sir ;  I 
was  waiting  to  speak  to  Miss  Etta,  and  en- 
countered you  in  the  passage.  I  went  back 
to  my  own  room  for  a  little  while,  and  then  I 
knocked  at  her  door ;  but  there  was  no  answer. 
I  could  see  the  room  was  dark,  but  I  could 
hardly  believe  she  was  asleep  ;  so  I  went  to 
the  bed  and  called  Miss  Etta,  but  I  very 
soon  found  she  was  not  there :  her  gown  was 
on  the  couch  and  her  dressing-gown  missing 
from  its  place. 

'  I  had  a  notion  that  I  might  as  well  follow 
her,  for  somehow  I  guessed  that  she  had  gone 
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to  tlie  study  ;  but  I  ^vas  certainly  not  prepared 
to  see  Mr.  Eric  stooping  over  your  desk.  He 
had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  had  just  put  down 
his  chamber  candlestick.  All  at  once  it  flashed 
upon  my  mind  that  Miss  Etta  had  told  me 
that  you  had  received  a  large  cheque  that  night, 
and  that  you  were  going  up  to  London  the  next 
clay  to  cash  it,  and  she  hoped  Dryden  would  not 
call  again  before  you  went.  She  said  it  quite 
casually,  and  I  am  sure  then  she  had  not 
thought  of  helping  herself.  Then  the  thought 
must  have  come  to  her  all  of  a  sudden. 

'  I  remembered  the  cheque,  and  for  an  in- 
stant I  suspected  Mr.  Eric.  But  as  I  was  watch- 
ing him  I  saw  the  curtain  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows move,  and  I  had  a  glimpse  of  yellow 
embroidery  that  certainly  belonged  to  Miss 
Etta's  dressing-gown.  In  a  moment  I  grasped 
the  truth  ;  she  had  taken  the  cheque  to  settle 
Dryden's  bill.  But  I  must  make  myself  certain 
of  the  fact ;  so  I  asked  Mr.  Eric,  rather  roughly, 
wdiat  he  was  doing,  and  he  retorted  by  bidding 
me  mind  my  own  business. 

'  He  had  laid  his  letter  on  the  desk,  but  when 
he  had  gone  I  walked  up  straight  to  the  window, 
and  nearly  frightened  Miss  Etta  into  a  fit  by 
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asking  her  wliat  slie  bad  done  with  the  cheque. 
She  was  oTOvelUnf]^  on  her  knees  before  me  in  a 
manner,  calhng  me  Iier  dear  Leah  and  implor- 
ing me  to  shield  her.  I  was  very  fierce  with 
her  at  first,  and  was  for  her  putting  it  back 
agfain,  until  she  told  me,  trembling^  all  over,  tliat 
she  had  indorsed  it.  She  had  copied  your 
writing,  and  only  an  expert  could  have  told  the 
difference. 

' "It  is  too  late,  Leah,"  she  kept  saying  ;  "  we 
cannot  hide  it  from  Giles  now,  and  I  must  have 
the  money,  and  you  must  help  me  to  get  it ; "  and 
then  she  whispered  ihat  I  should  have  some  of 
it  for  Bob. 

'  "  It  is  a  nasty  bit  of  business,  Miss  Etta,"  I 
replied — for  I  did  not  want  to  spare  her  ;  "  it  is 
forgery,  that  is  what  they  would  call  it  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  "  but  she  would  not  let  me  finish, 
but  flung  herself  upon  me  with  a  suppressed 
scream,  and  I  could  not  shake  her  off.  She  kept 
saying  that  she  Avould  destroy  herself  if  I  would 
not  help  her;  so  I  turned  it  over  in  my  mind. 
I  Avantcd  money  for  Bob,  and — well,  sir,  the 
devil  had  a  deal  to  do  with  that  night's  business. 
I  had  settled  it  all  before  an  hour  was  over. 
Bob  would  go  up  to  London  with  the  cheque. 
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and  cash  it  at  tlie  bank :  he  was  tall  and  fair, 
and  a  suit  of  Mr.  Eric's  old  clothes  would  make 
him  quite  the  gentleman,  and  no  one  would 
notice  the  scar ;  when  he  was  safely  off  and 
you  missed  the  cheque  there  would  be  little 
trouble  in  casting  the  blame  on  Mr.  Eric.  I 
had  taken  care  to  place  the  letter  in  the  desk, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  circumstantial  evidence 
to  offer. 

'Well,  you  know  the  rest,  sir — how  you 
called  Miss  Etta  into  your  study,  and  how  she 
begged  you  to  send  for  me.  I  had  my  story 
all  ready — my  fear  of  thieves,  and  how  I  saw 
Mr.  Eric  standing  with  his  hand  in  your  desk. 
Of  course  the  cheque  could  not  be  found,  no 
one  believed  the  poor  young  gentleman's  ravings, 
especially  after  his  talk  with  Mss  Gladys.  We 
took  care  that  the  telegram  should  not  be  sent 
too  soon.  Bob  was  on  his  w^ay  back  by  then, 
and  before  evening  Dryden  had  his  money,  and 
Bob  safe  in  Clerkenwell.  What  is  the  good  of 
my  repeating  it  all?  I  shielded  Miss  Etta  at 
Mr.  Eric's  expense ;  and,  though  I  was  sorry 
enough  to  drive  him  away  from  his  home,  we 
had  to  look  to  our  own  safety,  and  Miss  Etta 
was  nearly  out  of  her  mind  with  remorse  and 
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terror.'  But  here  Mr.  Hamilton's  voice  inter- 
rupted her  harshly. 

'  Wait  a  moment,  woman ;  have  you  ever 
since  that  day  heard  anything  of  that  unfortu- 
nate boy  ? ' 

To  my  surprise  Leah  hesitated.  '  Miss  Etta 
believes  that  he  is  dead,  sir ;  but  I  can't  help 
differing  from  her,  though  I  never  told  her  the 
reason  ;  but  I  have  fancied  more  than  once — 
indeed  I  am  speaking  the  truth  now,  sir,'  as  he 
darted  a  meaning  look  at  her,  '  I  have  no  motive 
to  do  otherwise — I  have  fancied  that  I  have  seen 
some  one  very  like  Mr.  Eric  lurking  about  the 
road  on  a  dark  night.  Once  I  was  nearly  sure 
it  was  Mr.  Eric,  though  he  wore  a  workman's 
dress  as  a  disguise.  He  was  looking  at  the 
windows;  the  blind  was  up  in  the  study,  and 
Miss  Gladys  was  there  with  Mr.  Cunliffe  ;  he 
had  made  her  laugh  about  something.  It  was 
a  warm  night,  and  rather  wet,  and  the  window 
was  open  ;  I  was  just  shuttmg  it  when  I  caught 
sight  of  him,  and  nearly  called  out;  but  he  turned 
away  quickly  and  hid  himself  in  the  shrubbery, 
and  though  I  went  out  to  look  for  him  I  was  too 
late,  for  I  could  see  him  walking  down  the  road.' 

'  You  are  sure  it  was  Mr.  Eric'  Oh,  the  look 
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of  intense  relief  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  face !  He 
must  have  believed  him  dead  all  this  time. 

'  I  am  nearly  sure,  sir.  I  saw  him  again  in 
town.  I  was  passing  the  Albert  Memorial  when 
I  looked  up  at  one  of  the  fine  houses  opposite, 
and  saw  a  young  ^\orkman  on  the  balcony  with 
a  painter's  brush  in  his  hand  :  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing full  on  his  face.     I  saw  him  plainly  then.' 

Mr.  Hamilton  started  from  his  seat.  '  If  this 
be  true — my  father's  son  gaining  his  bread  as  a 
house-painter ! ' 

'  It  is  true,'  I  whispered ;  '  for  I  saw  him 
myself,  and  told  Gladys.' 

'  You  saw  him — you,'  with  an  air  of  utter 
incredulity. 

'  Yes  ;  and  I  tried  to  speak  to  him.  He  was 
so  like  the  picture  in  Gladys's  room  ;  I  thought 
it  must  be  Eric.  But  he  would  not  hear  me,  and 
in  a  moment  he  was  gone.  The  men  called  him 
Jack  Poynter  and  said  he  was  a  gentleman,  but 
no  one  knew  where  he  lived.  Oh,  I  have  tried 
so  hard  to  find  him  for  you,  but  he  will  not  be 
found.' 

'And  you  did  not  tell  me  of  this,'  very 
reproachfully. 

'  Gladys  would  not  let  me  tell  you,'  I  re- 
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turned  ;    '  we  could  not  be  sure,  and '  but 

lie  put  up  his  hand  to  stop  me. 

'  That  will  do/  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  grief 
that  went  to  my  heart.  '  I  will  not  wrong  you 
if  I  can  help  it ;  no  doubt  you  did  it  for  the 
best ;  you  did  not  willingly  deceive  me.' 

'  Never — I  have  never  deceived  you,  Mr. 
Hamilton.' 

'Not  intentionally.  I  will  do  you  justice 
even  now — but  oh  ! '  and  here  he  clenched  his 
right  hand,  and  I  saw  the  veins  on  it  stand  out 
like  whipcord,  'liow  I  have  been  betrayed. 
Those  I  have  trusted  have  brought  trouble 
and  confusion  in  my  household — and,  good 
God !  they  are  women,  and  I  cannot  curse 
them.' 

I  saw  Leah  quail  beneath  this  burst  of  most 
righteous  indignation.  The  blinding  tears  rushed 
to  m}^  eyes  as  I  heard  him ;  in  spite  of  his  stern- 
ness, he  had  been  so  simple  and  so  unsuspicious. 
He  trusted  people  so  fully,  he  was  so  generous 
in  his  confidence,  and  yet  the  woman  he  loved 
had  played  him  false,  and  the  pitiful  creatures 
he  had  sheltered  under  his  roof  had  hatched 
this  conspiracy  against  his  peace. 

'You   can    leave   me   now,'   he    continued 
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harshly,  turning  to  Leah  ;  '  I  will  not  trust  my- 
self to  say  more  to  you.  If  you  receive  mercy 
and  not  justice  at  my  hands  it  is  because  your 
confederate  is  even  more  guilty  than  you.  I 
cannot  spare  the  one  without  letting  the  other 
go  unpunished.  To-morrow  morning,  before  the 
household  is  up,  you  and  everything  belonging 
to  you  shall  leave  this  house.  If  you  ever  set 
foot  in  Heathfield  again  it  will  be  at  your  ow^n 
peril.  Go  up  to  your  own  room  now  and  pack 
your  boxes ;  I  shall  take  the  precaution  of 
turning  the  key  in  your  door  to  prevent  your 
holding  communication  with  any  member  of  my 
household.' 

'  I  give  you  my  w^ord,  sir,'  began  Leah, 
turning  visibly  pale  at  the  idea  of  finding 
herself  a  prisoner. 

'  Your  word  !  '  w^as  the  disdainful  reply  ; 
and  then  he  pointed  to  the  door.  '  Go  at  ^once ! ' 
But  she  still  lingered.  There  was  a  spark  of 
good  even  in  this  woman.  She  was  unwiUing 
to  quit  our  presence  without  knowing  what 
was  to  become  of  her  mistress. 

'You  will  not  be  hard  on  Miss  Etta,  sir? 
She  has  done  wrong,  but  she  is  a  poor  creature, 
and '      But  Mr.   Hamilton  walked  to  tlie 
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door  and  threw  it  open  with  a  gesture  that 
compelled  obedience. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  recoiled 
with  a  low  exclamation  of  horror  ;  for  there, 
drawn  up  against  the  wall,  in  a  strange  lialf- 
cronchiiig  attitude,  as  though  petrified  with 
terror,  was  liis  miserable  cousin. 

I  heard  Leah's  sliockcd  '  Miss  Etta  !  How 
could  you  be  so  mad  P  '  And  tlien  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton put  out  Ins  hand,  as  though  to  forbid 
approach  ;  but  with  a  cry  of  despair  Miss 
Darrell  seemed  to  sink  to  the  ground,  and  held 
liim  convulsively  round  tlie  knees,  so  that  lie 
could  not  free  himself. 

'  Get  up,  Etta  !  '  he  said  indignantly.  '  It  is 
not  to  me  you  have  to  kneel,'  for  he  thought 
her  attitude  one  of  su[^plication.  But  I  knew 
better.  She  had  not  strength  to  stand  or  sup- 
port herself,  and  I  passed  behind  him  quickly 
and  went  to  her  help. 

'  You  cannot  speak  to  him  like  that.  Miss 
Darrell.  He  will  not  hear  you.'  But  though 
Leah  assisted  me  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
inducing  her  to  relax  her  frantic  grip.  And 
even  when  we  placed  her  in  a  chair  she  seemed 
as  though  she  would  sink  a^-ain  on  the  around. 
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She  was  trembling  all  over,  lier  teeth  chatter- 
ing ;  the  muscles  of  her  face  w^orked  convul- 
sively. 

'  Giles,  Giles  ! '  she  screamed,  as  he  seemed 
about  to  leave  her ;  '  you  may  kill  me  if  you 
like,  but  you  sliall  not  look  at  me  like  this/ 
But  without  vouchsafing  her  any  answer  he 
turned  to  me. 

'  Will  you  wait  wuth  my  cousin  a  moment  ? 
I  will  be  back  directly.'  I  nodded  assent.  I 
knew  he  wished  to  see  Leah  safely  in  her  room, 
but  as  he  closed  the  door  Miss  Darrell  clutched 
ray  arm.     She  seemed  really  beside  herself. 

'  Where  has  he  gone  ?  Will  he  fetch  the 
police,  Miss  Garston  ?  Will  they  put  me  in 
prison  for  it  ?  ' 

'  No,'  I  returned  sternly.  '  You  know  you 
are  safe  wath  him.  He  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
your  head,  because  you  are  a  woman,  iind  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.' 

'  But  lie  will  banish  me  from  his  house,'  she 
moaned.  '  He  will  never  foroive  me  or  let  me 
see  his  face  again.  He  will  tell — oh,  I  cannot 
bear  it ! ' — her  words  strangled  by  a  hoarse 
scream.     '  I  cannot  and  will  not  bear  it.' 

I  put  my  hand   on  her  shoulder.      '  You 
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must  control  yourself,'  I  said  coldly.  '  Would 
you  wish  Mr.  Hamilton  to  treat  you  as  a  mad 
woman  ?  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Darrell.  One 
part  of  your  secret  is  safe  with  me.  Try  and 
restrain  yourself,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  it 
shall  never  pass  my  lips.' 

Even  in  her  liysterical  excitement  she 
understood  me,  and  a  more  human  expression 
came  into  her  hard  glaring  eyes.  '  Say  it 
again,  promise  me,'  she  moaned.  'I  hate 
you,   but  I  know  you  are  to  be  trusted.' 

'If  you  behave  yourself  and  try  to  control 
your  feehngs  a  little,'  I  returned  slowly,  '  I  will 
say  nothing  about  Uncle  Max.'  But  at  the 
name  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
rocked  herself  in  agony.  In  spite  of  all  her 
sins  I  pitied  her  then. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Hamilton  returned ; 
but  before  he  could  speak  I  said  quickly — 

'  Your  cousin  is  not  in  a  condition  to  listen 
to  you  to-night,  and  it  is  very  late  ;  I  am 
going  to  take  her  up  to  her  room  and  do 
wdiat  I  can   to  help  her.     Will  3'ou  allow  us 

to  o'o  P ' 

He  looked  at  her  and  then  at  me.  His 
face  was  hard  and  sombre  ;  there  was  no  re- 
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lenting  there.  '  Perhaps  it  will  be  better,'  he 
returned  slowly.  '  Yes,  you  may  go,  but  do 
not  stay  long  with  her.  I  may  want  to  speak 
to  you  again.' 

'  Not  to-night,'  I  remonstrated  ;  for  I  could 
see  he  was  oblivious  of  the  time,  and  it  was 
near  midnight.  '  To-morrow  morning,  as  early 
as  you  like ;  but  I  cannot  come  down  again.' 

'  Oh,  I  see,'  the  meaning  of  my  words 
dawning  upon  him.  '  To-morrow  morning  then 
— take  her  away  now.'  And  without  another 
glance  he  walked  away  to  his  study  table. 

'  Come,  Miss  Darrell,'  I  whispered,  touching 
her  ;  and  she  rose  reluctantly.  '  Giles — let 
me  say  one  word  to  him,'  trying  to  follow  him 
feebly,  but  I  recalled  her  sternly  and  made  her 
follow^  me.  I  had  no  fear  of  her  now.  Leah, 
whom  I  dreaded,  was  locked  safely  in  her  room, 
and  this  poor  miserable  woman  was  harmless 
enough. 

She  broke  into  hysterical  sobs  and  moans 
when  I  got  her  into  her  own  room.  I  was 
afraid  Gladys  might  hear  her,  and  I  insisted  on 
her  showing  more  self-control.  My  sharp 
words  had  their  effect  after  a  time,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  induce  her  to   undress  or  go  to 
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bed.  She  had  flung  herself  across  the  foot 
and  lay  crouched  up  in  a  heap,  with  all  the  deli- 
cate embroidery  of  her  French  dressing-gown 
crushed  under  her.  When  she  was  quieter  I 
put  pillows  under  her  head  and  covered  her  up 
warmly,  and  then  sat  down  to  watch  her. 

I  was  about  to  leave  tlie  room  once  to 
fetch  something  I  wanted  when  she  suddenly 
struggled  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  begged  me, 
in  a  voice  of  horror,  not  to  leave  her. 

'  Leah  will  murder  me  if  you  do,'  she  cried. 
'  She  has  fris^htened  me  often — she  savs  such 
things — oh,  you  do  not  know — I  should  never 
have  been  so  bad  but  for  Leah  ! ' 

'  I  shall  not  be  long ;  and  Leah  is  locked 
in  her  room  ;  Mr,  Hamilton  has  the  key,'  I 
returned  quietly.  But  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  would  let  me  go.  I  suppose  even 
criminals  feel  the  need  of  sympathy.  Miss 
Darrell  hated  me  in  her  heart,  had  always 
hated  me  ;  but  the  sight  of  even  an  unloved 
human  face  was  better  than  solitude.  No 
wonder  with  such  thoughts  people  go  mad 
sometimes. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Hamilton  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  long  passage,  as  though 
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he  were  keeping  guard.  He  was  going  to  let 
me  pass  him  without  a  word,  but  I  stopped 
and  asked  what  he  was  doinof. 

'  I  was  waiting  until  you  were  safe  in  your 
own  room,'  was  the  reply.  '  What  has  kept 
you  so  long  ?  ' 

'  I  must  go  back  again,'  I  returned  quickly  ; 
'  she  is  not  fit  to  be  left  alone — I  am  not  afraid 
of  her  now,  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  she  can  do  me  no 
harm.     Please  do  not  watch  any  longer.' 

'  You  were  ill,  have  you  forgotten  that  ? 
I  ouo-ht  not  to  allow  you  to  make  yourself 
worse.  ^Vlly,'  \vith  a  sort  of  impatience  visible 
in  his  manner,  '  need  you  be  troubled  about 
our  miserable  afiairs  ?  ' 

'Let  me  go  back  for  a  little  while,'  I 
pleaded ;  for  I  knew  if  he  ordered  me  into  my 
own  room  I  should  be  obliged  to  obey  him. 
'  It  keeps  her  in  check  seeing  me  there-v.-she  is 
so  exhausted  that  she  must  sleep  soon — and 
then  I  will  lie  down.'  I  suppose  he  thought  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  for  he  drew  back  for  me 
to  pass ;  but  I  was  grieved  to  hear  his  footsteps 
for  a  long  time  after  that  pacing  slowly  up 
and  down,  and  it  was  more  for  Ins  sake  than 
my  own  that  I  was  glad  when  Miss  Darrell's 
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moans  ceased,  and  the  more  quiet  regular 
breathing  proved  to  me  that  she  was  asleep. 

The  passage  was  empty  when  I  came  out, 
and  the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn  was  visible. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  think  of  going  to  bed. 
I  lay  down,  dressed  as  I  was,  and  slept  for 
a  couple  of  hours  ;  then  the  sunshine  woke  me, 
and  I  got  up  and  took  my  bath  and  felt 
refreshed. 

Chatty  brought  me  my  tea  early,  and  told 
me  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  walking  in  the 
garden.  '  And  do  you  know,  ma'am,'  observed 
the  girl,  breathlessly,  '  something  strange  must 
have  happened  since  last  evening ;  for  when  I 
looked  out  of  my  window  before  six  this  morn- 
ino"  I  saw  master  standing  before  the  door, 
and  there  was  Leah,  in  her  bonnet,  speaking  to 
him,  and  she  went  off  with  Pierson,  wheehng 
off  her  boxes  on  his  truck.  I  do  believe  she 
has  really  gone,  ma'am,  and  not  a  creature  in 
the  house  knows  it.' 

'  Never  mind,  it  is  not  our  business.  Chatty  ; 
but  I  think  I  will  go  and  speak  to  your  master 
when  I  have  finished  my  tea.' 

'  I  was  to  give  you  a  message,  ma'am  :  that 
he  would  be  glad  if  you  could  join  him  in  the 
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garden  as  soon  as  you  were  np  ;  as  lie  had  to  go 
some  distance,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
it.'  I  put  down  my  cup  at  once  when  I  heard 
this,  and  hurried  out  into  the  garden. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
asphalt  walk  as  he  had  paced  the  passage  last 
night.  He  did  not  quicken  his  steps  when 
he  saw  me,  but  walked  towards  me  slowly, 
with  the  gait  of  a  man  who  has  a  load  on  his 
mind. 

'I  hardly  expected  you  so  early.  Have 
you  had  any  rest  at  all  ?  '  looking  at  me  rather 
anxiously. 

'  Yes,  thank  you  ;  I  have  slept  for  two  hours  ; 
but  you  have  not,  Mr.  Hamilton,'  for  he  was 
looking  wretchedly  worn  and  ill. 

'  Was  it  likely  that  I  could  sleep  ?  '  he  re- 
turned impatiently.  '  But  I  have  no  time  to 
waste.  Atkinson  will  be  round  here  directly 
with  the  dogcart.  I  am  going  off  to  Liverpool 
by  the  12.10  train.' 

'  To  Liverpool  ?  '   in  unfeigned  surprise. 

'  Yes  ;  I  have  been  thinking  all  night  what 
is  to  be  done  about  my  unfortunate  cousin. 
She  is  dependent  on  me,  and  I  cannot  send 
her  away  without  finding  her  a  home.    That 
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home,'  pausiDg  as  though  to  give  emphasis  to 
liis  ^vorcls,  '  can  never  be  under  my  roof 
ao'ain.' 

'  I  suppose  not/ 

'  The  sin  is  of  too  black  a  dye  for  me  to 
bring  myself  to  forgive  her.  If  I  say  that  I 
forgive  her  I  should  lie,'  and  here  liis  face 
became  dark  ao-ain.  '  She  has  dissfraced  that 
poor  boy  Eric,  and  driven  him  away  from  his 
home  ;  she  has  made  Gladys's  life  wretched — 
her  whole  existence  must  liave  been  a  tissue  of 
deceit  and  treachery.  Hoav  could  I  sleep  when 
I  was  trying  to  disentangle  this  mesh  of  deception 
and  lies  ?  how  do  I  know  wlien  she  has  been 
true  or  wholly  false  ? 

'  I  fear  there  has  been  little  truth  spoken  to 
you,  Mr.  Hamilton.'  I  was  tlnnkingof  Gladys 
wlien  I  said  that,  but  something  in  my  words 
seemed  to  strike  him. 

'  Is  there  anything  else  I  ought  to  know  ? 
But  no,  I  have  no  time  for  that — I  must  try 
and  make  some  arrangements  at  once — she 
cannot  break  bread  with  us  again.  The  people  I 
want  to  find  are  old  patients  of  mine.  I  was 
able  to  serve  them  once  ;  I  feel  as  though  I  have 
a  claim  on  them.' 
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'  But  you  will  be  back  soon  ? '  for  I  could 
not  bear  him  to  leave  us  alone. 

'  To-moiTow  mornino^.  I  will  take  the  night 
train  up,  but  I  shall  be  detained  in  London. 
Take  care  of  Gladys  for  me,  Miss  Garston.  Do 
not  tell  her  more  than  you  think  necessary. 
Do  not  let  Etta  see  her  if  3'ou  can  help  it ;  but 
I  know  you  will  act  for  the  best/  Then  as  he 
looked  at  me  his  face  softened  for  a  moment. 
'  I  wish  I  had  not  to  leave  you  ;  but  you  could 
send  for  Mr.  Cunliflfe.' 

'  Oh,  there  wJl  be  no  need  for  that,'  I 
returned  hastily,  for  the  thought  of  the 
wretched  woman  upstairs  would  prevent  me 
from  sending  for  Uncle  Max.  '  Come  back  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  a  ad  I  Avill  do  my  best  for 
Gladys.' 

'  I  know  it.  I  can  trust  you,'  he  replied 
very  gently.  Take  care  of  yourself  also.'  Then 
as  the  wheels  of  the  dogcart  sounded  on  the 
gravel,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me  gravely, 
and  then  turned  away.  A  moment  afterwards 
I  heard  his  voice  speaking  to  Atkinson,  and  as 
I  entered  the  shrubbery  Pierson  was  fastening 
the  gate  after  them. 

VOL.  III.  E 


CHAPTER  XLY 
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IIEPiE    are    long    grey   days   in    every 
one's  life. 

I  think  that  day  was  the  longest 
that  I  ever  spent ;  it  seemed  as  though  the 
morning  would  never  merge  into  afternoon,  or 
afternoon  into  evening.  Of  the  night  I  could 
not  judge,  for  I  slept  as  only  Aveary  youth 
€an  sleep. 

Sheer  humanity,  the  mere  instinct  of 
womankind,  had  obliged  me  to  watch  by  Miss 
Darrell  through  the  previous  night ;  for  some 
hours  her  hysterical  state  had  bordered  on 
frenzy.  I  knew  sleep  was  the  best  restorative 
in  such  cases  ;  she  would  wake  quieter.  There 
would  be  no  actual  need  for  mv  services,  and 
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unless  she  sent  for  me  I  thought  it  better  to 
leave  her  alone  :  she  was  only  suffering  the 
penalty  of  her  own  sin,  the  shame  of  detected 
guilt.  There  was  no  sign  of  real  penitence  to 
give  me  hope  for  the  future. 

I  found  Gladys  awake  when  I  returned 
from  the  garden ;  in  spite  of  my  anxiety  it  gave 
me  intense  pleasure  to  hear  her  greeting  words. 

'  Oh,  Ursula,  come  and  kiss  me  ;  it  is  good 
morning,  indeed  ;  I  woke  so  happy  ;  everything 
is  so  lovely — the  sunshine,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  flowers — '  and,  with  a  smile — 'I  wished 
somebody  could  have  seen — ''  my  thoughts  of 
Max." '  And  then,  still  holding  me  fast,  '  I  do 
not  forget  my  poor  boy,  in  spite  of  my  happi- 
ness, but  something  tells  me  that  Eric  will  soon 
come  back.' 

'  He  might  have  been  here  now,'  I 
grumbled,  '  if  you  had  allowed  me  to  tell 
your  brother,'  for  those  few  reproachful  words 
haunted  me. 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  I  know  I  was  wrong,'  she 
answered  with  sweet  candour.  '  Giles  is  so 
kind  now  that  I  cannot  think  why  I  was  so 
reserved  with  him  ;  but  of  course,'  flushing  a 
little,  '  I  was  afraid  of  Etta.' 

K  2 
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'I  suppose  that  was  tlie  reason,'  I  returned, 
busying  myself  about  the  room  ;  for  I  did  not 
care  to  pursue  the  subject.  Mr.  Hamilton's  few 
words  had  convinced  me  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  wiser  to  leave  Gladys  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on  until  ]\Iiss  Darrell  was  out 
of  the  house.  She  had  borne  so  much,  and 
was  still  weak  and  unfit  for  any  great  excite- 
ment. My  great  fear  was  lest  Miss  Darrell 
should  force  her  way  into  Gladys's  presence  and 
disturb  her  by  a  scene  ;  and  this  fear  kept  me 
anxious  and  uneasy  all  day. 

Gladys  was  a  trifle  restless ;  she  wanted  a 
drive  again,  and  when  I  made  her  brothers 
absence  a  pretext  for  refusing  this  she  pleaded 
for  a  stroll  in  the  garden.  Il  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  I  at  last  induced  her  to  nnnain 
quietlv  in  her  room.  But  wlien  she  saw  that 
I  was  really  serious  she  gave  up  her  wishes 
very  sweetly,  and  con-:ole(l  herself  by  writing 
to  Max,  in  answer  to  a  letter  that  he  had  sent 
under  cover  to  me. 

It  Avas  nearly  noon  before  Chatty  brought 
me  a  message  that  Miss  Darrell  was  just  up 
and  dressed,  and  wished  to  speak  to  me ;  and 
I  went  at  once  to  her. 
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The  usually  luxurious  room  had  an  untidv 
and  forlorn  aspect.  The  crumpled  Indian 
dressing-gown  and  the  breakfast  tray  Jittered 
the  couch  ;  ornaments,  jewellery,  and  brushes 
strewed  the  dre?sing-table.  Miss  Darrell  was 
sitting  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  open  window. 
She  did  not  move  or  glance  as  I  entered  in 
the  full  light.  She  looked  pinched  and  old 
and  plain.  Iler  eyehds  were  swollen ;  her 
complexion  had  a  yellowish  whiteness ;  as  I 
stood  opposite  to  her,  I  could  see  grey  liairs 
in  the  smooth  dark  head  ;  before  man}'  years 
were  over  ]\Iiss  Darrell  would  look  an  old 
woman.  I  could  not  help  wondering  as  I 
looked  at  her  how  any  one  could  have  called 
her  handsome. 

'  Chatty  says  Leah  has  gone,'  she  said  in  a 
voice  fretful  with  misery.  '  I  told  her  that 
that  was  too  good  news  to  be  true.  Is  it  true. 
Miss  Garston  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  she  has  gone.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  it,'  with  a  vixenish  sharpness 
that  surprised  me.  '  I  hated  that  woman, 
and  yet  I  was  afraid  of  her  too ;  she  got 
me  in  her  toils,  and  then  I  was  helpless. 
Where  has  Giles  gone.  Miss  Garston  ?    Chatty 
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said  he  went  off  in  a  dogcart  with  his  port- 
manteau.' 

How  I  wished  Chatty  would  hold  her 
tongue  sometimes — but  most  likely  Miss  Darrell 
had  questioned  her. 

'  Mr.  Hamilton's  business  is  not  our  affiiir/ 
I  returned  coldly. 

'  That  means  I  am  not  to  ask  ;  but  all  tlie 
same  you  are  in  his  secret,'  with  one  of  her 
old  sneers.     '  Will  he  be  back  to-night  ?  ' 

'  No,  not  to-night — to-morrow  morning 
early.' 

'  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  Miss  Garston,' 
hesitating  a  little  nervously.  '  I  have  never 
liked  you,  but  all  the  same  I  have  not  injured 
you.' 

'  Have  you  not.  Miss  Darrell  ?  ' 

'  Xo,'  very  uneasily  ;  but  she  did  not  meet 
my  eyes.  '  I  defy  you  to  prove  that  I  have  ; 
still,  if  I  Avere  your  enemy,  ought  you  not  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head  ?  ' 

^  Possibly.' 

My  coolness  seemed  to  frighten  her ;  she 
lost  her  sullen  self-possession. 

'  Have  you  no  heart  ?  '  she  said  passionatel3\ 
'  Will  you  not  hold  up  a  finger  to  help  me  ? 
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You  have  influence  with  Giles — do  not  deny 
it.  If  you  ask  liim  to  keep  me  here  he  will 
not  refuse  you,  and  you  will  make  me  your 
slave  for  life.' 

I  heard  this  proposition  with  disgust.  She 
could  cringe  to  me  w^hom  she  hated.  I  shook 
my  head,  feeling  unable  to  answer  her. 

'  I  could  help  you,'  she  persisted,  fixing 
her  miserable  eyes  on  me.  'Oh,  I  know 
what  you  want ;  you  cannot  hide  from  me 
that  you  are  unhappy.  I  know  wdiere  the- 
hindrance  lies;  one  word  from  me  would 
bring  Giles  to  your  feet.  Am  I  to  say  that 
word  ? ' 

'  No,'  I  returned  indignantly.  '  Do  you 
think  that  I  would  ow^e  anything  to  you  ?  I 
would  rather  be  unhappy  all  my  life  than  be 
under  such  an  obligation.  You  are  pow^erless 
to  harm  me,  Miss  Darrell ;  your  plots  are 
nothing  to  me.' 

'And  yet  a  word  from  me  would  bring 
him  to  your  feet.' 

'  I  do  not  want  him  there,'  I  replied,  irri- 
tated at  this  persistence.  '  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  mention  his  name  to  me ;  if  you  do  so 
again  I  will  leave  you.' 
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'  On  your  head  be  3'oiir  own  obstinacy,'  she 
returned  angrily  ;  but  I  could  sec  the  despair 
in  her  eyes,  and  I  answered  that. 

'  Miss  Darrell,'  I  went  on  more  gently,  '  I 
cannot  help  you  in  this.  How  could  I  ask  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  keep  you  luider  his  roof,  knowing 
that  you  have  poisoned  his  domestic  happiness  ? 
even  if  I  could  be  so  mad  or  foolish,  would  he 
be  likely  to  hsten  to  me  ?  ' 

'  He  would  listen  to  you,'  half  cr\  ing  ;  '  you 
know  he  worships  the  ground  you  walk  on.' 

I  tried  to  keep  back  the  rebellious  colour 
that  rose  to  ni}^  face  at  her  words. 

'l)o  not  cheat  yourself  with  this  insane 
belief,'  I  returned  quietly.  '  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
inexorable  when  he  has  decided  on  anytliing.' 

'  Inexorable  !  you  may  well  say  so,'  rocking 
herself  in  an  luicontrollable  excitement.  'Giles 
is  hard — cruel  in  his  wrath — he  will  send  me 
away  and  never  see  me  again.'  And  now  the 
tears  began  to  flow. 

'  Miss  Darrell,'  I  continued  pityingly,  '  for 
your  own  sake,  listen  to  me  a  moment.  'You 
have  fiiiled  most  miserably  in  the  past ;  let  the 
future  years  be  years  of  repentance  and  atone- 
ment.   Mr.  Hamilton  will  not  forgive  until  you 
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have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  forgiveness ; 
remember  you  owe  the  future  to  hira.' 

She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  as  though 
my  words  held  some  hope  for  her ;  then  she 
turned  her  back  on  me  and  went  on  rockinor 

o 

herself.  '  Too  late  ! '  I  heard  her  mutter  ;  '  I 
cannot  be  good  w^ithout  hhn.'  And  with  a 
strange  sinking  of  heart  I  left  the  room. 

She  could  bring  him  to  my  feet  with  a 
word.  '  Was  this  the  truth,  or  only  an  idle 
boast  ?  '  No  matter,  I  would  not  owe  even  his 
love  to  this  woman.  '  I  can  live  without  you 
Giles — my  Giles,'  I  whispered ;  but  hot  tears 
burnt  my  cheeks  as  I  spoke. 

In  the  afternoon  I  saw  Miss  Darrell  pacing 
up  and  down  the  asphalt  walk.  Gladys  saw 
her  too,  and  turned  away  from  the  window 
rather  nervously.  '  How  restless  Etta  seems  ! ' 
she  said  once ;  but  I  made  no  answer.  Towards 
evening  I  heard  her  footsteps  perambulating 
the  long  passage,  and  softly  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock  without  Gladys  noticing  the  movement. 
Gladys  noticed  very  httle  in  that  sweet  dreamy 
mood  that  had  come  to  her  ;  her  own  thoughts 
occupied  her  ;  her  lover's  letter  had  more  than 
contented  l^er. 
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About  ten  o'clock  I  went  in  searcli  of 
Chatty,  and  came  face  to  face  with  Miss  Darrell. 
She  was  in  her  crumpled  yellow  dressing-gown, 
and  her  dark  hair  hung  over  her  shoulders  ;  her 
eyes  looked  bright  and  strange.  I  moved  back 
a  step  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  handle. 

She  greeted  this  action  with  a  disagreeable 
laugh. 

'  I  suppose  you  heard  me  trying  the  door 
just  now.  Yes  ;  I  wanted  to  see  Gladys  ;  I 
wished  to  make  some  one  feel  as  wretched  as  I 
do  myself;  but  you  were  too  quick  for  me.  Do 
you  always  keep  your  patients  under  lock  and 
key?' 

'  Sometimes,'  laconically,  for  I  disliked  her 
manner  more  than  ever  to-night ;  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  I  had  fancied  that  she  had 
had  recourse  to  some  form  of  narcotic.  '  Why 
do  you  not  go  to  bed,  Miss  Darrell  ?  ' 

'Perhaps  I  shall  when  I  have  thoroughly 
tired  myself.  These  passages  have  rather  a 
ghastly  look ;  they  remind  me  of  Leah,  too,' 
with  a  shudder.  '  Good-night,  ]\Iiss  Garston ; 
pleasant  dreams  to  you ;  I  suppose  you  have 
not  thought  better  of  what  I  said  about 
Giles  ? ' 
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'  No,  certainly  not,'  retreating  into  my  room 
and  locking  the  door  in  a  panic.  I  heard  a 
husky  laugh  answer  me ;  perhaps  last  night's 
watching  had  tired  my  nerves,  for  it  was  long 
before  I  could  compose  myself  to  sleep. 

The  night  passed  quietly,  and  I  woke,  re- 
freshed, to  the  sound  of  summer  rain  pattering 
on  the  shrubs.  The  little  oak  avenue  looked 
wet  and  dreary ;  but  no  amount  of  rain  or 
outward  dreariness  could  damp  me  with  the 
expectation  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  return  ;  and  I 
helped  Chatty  arrange  our  rooms  with  great 
cheerfulness. 

He  came  back  earlier  than  I  expected.  I 
had  hardly  finished  settling  Gladys  for  the  day 
— she  took  great  pains  with  her  toilet  now, 
and  was  hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  ruffles 
and  ornaments — when  Chatty  told  me  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  a  moment. 

I  made  some  excuse  and  joined  him  without 
delay.  He  looked  much  as  he  had  the  previous 
morning — very  worn  and  tired,  and  his  eyes  a 
little  sunken ;  but  he  greeted  me  quietly,  and 
even  kindly  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  felt  better,  and 
how  Gladys  was.  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  my 
nervous  manner  of  answering,  but  that  odious 
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speech  of  Miss  Darrell  avouIcI  come  into  my 
mind  when  he  looked  at  me. 

'  Chatty  says  my  cousin  is  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  do  you  mind  coming  down  with  me  for 
a  few  minutes  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  see  her  alone.' 

Of  course  I  siojnified  wilhno-ness  to  accom- 
pany  him,  and  he  walked  beside  me  silently  to 
tlie  dinine^-room  door. 

Miss  Darrell  w^as  sitting  on  the  circular  seat 
looking  out  on  the  oak  avenue ;  she  did  not 
turn  licr  head,  and  tliere  was  something  hope- 
less in  the  line  of  her  stooping  shoulders.  I  saw 
her  hands  clutch  the  cusliions  nervously  as  her 
cousin  walked  straiglit  to  tlie  windo^^^ 

'  Etta,'  lie  began  abruptly,  '  I  wish  you  to 
hsten  to  me  a  moment ;  I  Avill  spare  you  all  I 
can,  for  Aunt  Margaret's  sake  ;  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  more  hard  with  you  than  my  duty 
demands.' 

'  Oh,  Giles,'  raising  her  eyes  at  this  mild 
commencement ;  but  they  dropped  again  at  the 
sight  of  the  dark  impenetrable  face,  which 
certainly  had  no  look  of  pity  on  it.  She  must 
have  felt  then,  what  I  should  certainly  have 
felt  in  her  place,  that  any  prayers  or  tears 
would  be  wasted  on  him. 
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'  It  will  be  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,* 
he  went  on,  '  to  point  out  to  you  the  heinous- 
ness  of  your  sin — perhaps  I  should  say  crime. 
All  these  years  you  have  not  faltered  in  your 
relentless  course  ;  no  pity  for  me  and  mine  have 
touched  your  heart ;  you  have  allowed  our 
poor  lad  to  wander  about  the  world  as  an  out- 
cast ;  you  have  suffered  Gladys  to  carry  a  heavy 
and  bitter  weight  in  her  bosom.  Pshaw  !  why 
do  I  reiterate  these  things?  you  know  them 
all; 

'  Giles,  I  have  loved  you  in  spite  of  it  all  ; 
be  merciful .  to  me ! '  But  he  went  on  as 
though  he  heard  her  no  more  than  the  rain 
dripping  on  the  leaves, 

'  This  home  is  yours  no  longer  ;  you  are 
no  fit  companion  for  my  sisters,  even  if  I 
could  bear  to  shelter  a  traitor  under  my  roof. 
If  I  know  my  present  feelings  I  will  never 
willingly  see  your  face  again — whether  I  ever 
do  see  it  depends  on  your  future  conduct.' 

'  Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  Giles ! '  She  was 
writhing  now.  In  spite  of  all  her  sins 
against  him,  she  had  loved  him  in  her  per- 
verse way. 

*  I  have  found  you  a  home  far  from  here/ 
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he  continued,  in  the  same  cbilliDg  manner, 
'and  to-morrow  morning  you  will  be  taken 
to  it.     The  Alnwicks  are  kind,  worthy  people 

not  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  or  what  the 

world  would  call  refined.  I  was  able  to  help 
them  once  when  they  were  in  bitter  straits  ; 
in  return  they  have  acceded  to  my  request 
and  have  offered  you  a  home.' 

'  I  will  not  go !  '  she  sobbed  passionately. 
^  I  would  rather  you  kill  me,  Giles,  than  treat 
me  with  such  cruelty ! ' 

'  They  are  old,'  he  went  on  calmer,  '  but 
more  with  trouble  than  years,  and  they  have 
no  one  belonging  to  them,  and  they  promise 
to  treat  you  like  a  daughter.  You  will  be 
in  comfort,  but  not  luxury — luxury  has  been 
your  curse,  Etta.  A  moderate  sum  will  be 
paid  to  you  yearly  for  your  dress  and  personal 
expenses,  but  if  overdrawn  or  misapphed 
it  will  be  curtailed  or  stopped  altogether. 
Your  maintenance  will  be  arranged  between 
the  Alnwicks  and  myself,  and  imless  I  give 
you  permission  to  write — which  is  distinctly 
not  my  purpose  now — no  letter  from  you  will 
be  read  or  answered,  and  I  forbid  all  such 
communication.' 
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'  I  cannot — I  cannot  bear  it ! '  she  screamed, 
springing  to  her  feet ;  but  he  waved  her  back 
with  such  a  look  that  her  arms  dropped  to 
her  side. 

'Xo  scene,  I  beg,'  in  a  tone  of  disgust; 
'  let  me  finish  quietly  what  I  have  to  say. 
Miss  Garston,'  turning  to  me,  '  could  you  spare 
Chatty  to  help  my  cousin  pack  her  clothes 
and  books?  for  we  shall  start  early  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Alnwick  has  promised  to  meet 
us  half  way.' 

'  I  can  set  Chatty  at  liberty  for  the  day 
was  my  answer. 

^  Yery  well.  Etta,  you  may  as  well  go  at 
once.  Your  meals  will  be  served  in  your  room. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  resume  your  usual  habits  ; 
this  is  my  house,  not  yours.  Your  only  course 
now  must  be  obedience  and  submission.  Let 
your  future  conduct  atone  to  me  for  the  past, 
that  I  may  remember  without  shame  that  I 
have  a  cousin  Etta.' 

He  turned  away  then,  but  I  could  see  his 
face  working.  He  had  dearly  loved  this 
miserable  creature,  and  had  cared  for  her  as 
though  she  had.  been  his  sister,  and  he  could 
not  leave  her  without  this  vague  word  of  hope. 
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Did  she  understand  him,  I  wonder — that  in  tlie 
future  he  might  bring  himself  to  forgive  her  ? 
I  heard  her  weeping  bitterly  in  her  room 
afterwards,  and  Chatty,  in  her  fussy,  good- 
natured  way,  trying  to  comfort  her  :  the  girl 
had  a  kind  heart. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hamilton  joined 
us  in  the  turret-room.  Directly  he  came  in  and 
sat  down  by  his  sister's  couch  I  knew  that  he 
meant  to  tell  her  everything ;  that  he  thought 
it  best  that  she  should  hear  it  from  him. 

lie  told  it  very  quietly,  without  any  ex- 
planation or  expression  of  feeling  ;  but  it  was 
not  possible  for  Gladys  to  hear  that  Eric's 
name  was  cleared  without  keen  emotion. 
'  Oh,  thank  God  for  this  other  mercy  ! '  she 
sobbed,  bursting  into  tears ;  and  presently,  as 
he  went  on,  she  crept  closer  to  him,  and  before 
he  had  finished  she  had  clasped  his  arm  with 
her  two  hands  and  her  face  was  hidden  in 
them, 

'  Oh,  Giles !  if  you  only  knew  what  she  has 
made  me  suffer,'  she  whispered.  '  We  should 
have  understood  each  other  better  if  Etta  had 
not  always  come  between  us.' 

'  You   are    right — I    feel    vou   are   right. 
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Gladys,'  stroking  her  fair  hair  as  he  spoke  ; 
then  she  looked  up  and  smiled  affectionately 
iu  his  face. 

'  Ursula,  will  you  leave  me  alone  with  my 
brother  for  a  little  ?  There  is  something  I  want 
to  tell  him  ; '  and  I  went  away  at  once. 

As  I  opened  the  door  Chatty  came  down 
the  passage  with  a  pile  of  freshly-ironed  hnen. 
Her  round  face  looked  unusually  disturbed. 

'She  is  going  on  so,  ma'am,'  she  whispered, 
'  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  her.  She  is  makino; 
us  turn  out  all  her  drawcyrs,  and  there  are 
three  big  trunks  to  fill.  She  says  she  is 
going  away  for  ever.' 

'  Hush  ! '  I  returned,  with  a  warning  look, 
for  Miss  Darrell  was  at  the  door  watching  us. 
She  was  in  her  yellow  dressing-gown,  and  the 
old  pinched  look  was  still  in  her  face. 

'  Why  are  you  stopping  to  gossip,  Chatty  ?  ' 
she  said  querulously.  '  I  shall  not  have 
finished  until  midnight  at  this  rate.  Leah 
would  have  packed  by  this  time ;  '  and  Chatty, 
with  rather  a  fricfhtencd  look,  carried  in  her 
pile  of  clean  linen. 

I  strolled  about  the  garden  for  an  hour,  and 
then  went  back  to  the  house.  Mr.  Hamilton 
VOL.  in.  S 
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-was  just  closing  the  door  of  his  sister's  room. 
He  looked  happier,  I  thought :  tlie  dark 
irritable  expression  had  left  his  face.  He 
came  forward  with  a  smile. 

•  Gladys  has  beeu  telling  me,  Miss  Garston. 
T  am  more  glad  tlian  I  can  snv.  Cunliffe  is 
a  fine  fellow ;  there  is  no  one  that  I  should 
hke  so  well  for  a  brother.' 

'  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  Uncle  Max 
is  so  good.' 

'  Well,  he  has  secured  a  prize,'  with  a  slight 
sigh.  '  Gladys  is  a  noble  woman  ;  she  will  make 
her  husband  a  happy  mau .  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Etta  did  mischief  there  ;  but  Gladys  was 
not  willing  to  enter  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 
I  begin  to  think,'  with  a  quick,  searching  look 
that  somewhat  disturbed  me,  'that  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  hmits  of  her  mischief- 
making.' 

I  could  have  told  him  that  I  knew  that. 
I  think  he  meant  to  have  said  something  more ; 
but  a  shght  movement  in  tlie  direction  of  Miss 
Darrell's  room  made  us  separate  somewhat 
quickly.  I  saw  Mr.  Hamilton  glance  uneasily 
at  the  half-closed  door  as  he  went  past  it. 

I  found  Gladvs  in  tears,  but  she  made  me 
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understaud  with  some  difficulty  that  they  were 
only  tears  of  relief  and  joy. 

'But  I  am  sorry  too,  because  I  have  so 
often  grieved  him  so,'  she  said,  drying  her  eyes. 
'  Oh,  how  good  Giles  is — how  noble — and  I 
have  misunderstood  him  so  ;  he  was  so  glad 
about  Max,  and  so  very,  very  kind.  And  then 
we  talked  about  Eric.  He  savs  we  were  wronor 
to  keep  it  from  him,  that  even  you  were  to 
blame  in  that.  He  thinks  so  highly  of  you, 
Ursula ;  but  he  said  even  good  people  make 
mistakes  sometimes,  and  that  this  was  a  great 
mistake.  I  was  so  sorry  wdien  he  said  that, 
that  I  asked  his  pardon  over  and  over  again.' 

I  felt  that  I  longed  to  ask  his  pardon,  too — 
and  yet  the  fault  had  been  Gladys's  more  than 
mine ;  but  I  knew  she  had  talked  enough,  so  I 
kissed  her,  and  begged  her  to  he  down  and 
compose  herself  while  I  got  the  tea  ready. 

We  did  not  see  Mr.  Hamilton  again  that 
night,  Gladys  and  I  sat  by  the  open  window, 
talking  by  snatches  or  relapsing  into  silence. 
When  she  had  retired  to  rest  I  stole  out  mto 
the  passage  to  see  what  had  become  of  tired 
Chatty,  but  I  repented  this  charitable  impulse 
when  I  saw  Miss  Darrell  standing  in  the  open 
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doorway  opposite  as  though  she  were  watching 
for  some  one. 

On  seeing  me  she  beckoned  imperiously, 
and  I  crossed  the  passage  witli  some  rehic- 
tance. 

'  Come  in  a  moment ;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,'  slie  said  hoarsely  ;  and  I  saw  she  w^as 
mucli  excited.  '  I  sent  Chatty  to  bed.  We 
have  finished  packing — oh,  quite  fmished.  Giles 
will  be  satisfied  with  my  obedience ;  and  now 
I  w^ant  you  to  tell  me  what  you  and  he  were 
saying  about  Mr.  Cunliffe.'  But  her  white  lips 
looked  whiter  as  she  spoke. 

'  Excuse  me.  Miss  Darrell,'  I  returned  ;  but 
she  stopped  me. 

'  You  are  going  to  say  that  it  is  no  business 
of  mine.  You  are  always  cautious.  Miss  Gar- 
ston  ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  know  this,  or  I 
will  refuse  to  leave  the  house  to-morrow 
morning.  Are  they  engaged ;  is  that  wdiat 
Giles  meant  when  he  said  he  was  a  fine  fellow  ?  ' 

'  I  thoucfht  it  wiser  to  tell  her  the  truth.' 

'  They  are  engaged  ! ' 

'And  Giles  knows  it,  and  gives  his  con- 
sent ? ' 

'  Most  gladly  and  willingly.' 
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'  I  wish  I  could  kill  thera  both,'  was  the 
sullen  reply ;  and  then,  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  me,  she  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  boxes  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
when  I  tried  to  speak  to  her  she  shook  her 
head  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  despair. 

'  The  game  is  played  out ;  I  may  as  well  go,' 
she  muttered,  and  seeing  her  in  this  mood  I 
tJ] ought  it  better  to  leave  lier ;  but  I  slept 
uneasily,  and  often  started  up  in  bed  fancying 
I  heard  something.  I  remembered  her  words 
with  horror — the  whole  scene  was  like  a  nidit 
mare  to  me  :  tlie  disordered  and  desolate  room, 
with  the  great  heavily-corded  trunks,  the  dim 
light,  the  wretched  woman  in  her  yellow  dress- 
ing-gown sitting  crouched  on  a  box.  '  Can 
this  be  love  ?  '  I  thought  with  a  shudder — this 
compound  of  vanity  and  selfishness ;  and  I  felt 
how  different  was  my  feehng  for  Giles.  The 
barrier  might  never  be  broken  down  between 
us ;  I  might  never  be  to  him  more  than  I  was 
now  ;  but  all  my  life  I  should  love  and  honour 
him  as  the  noblest  man  I  knew  on  God's 
earth. 


CHAPTEE  XLYI. 

NAP   BARKS    IN   THE    STABLE-YARD. 

WAS  arrano-ingr  some  flowers  that  Max 
had  sent  us  the  next  mornmg,  and 
waiting  for  Gladys  to  join  me,  when 
Mr.  Hamilton  came  in. 

'  Where  is  Gladys  ? '  he  asked,  looking 
round  the  room  ;  but  when  he  heard  that  she 
had  not  finished  dressing,  he  would  not  hear 
of  my  disturbing  her. 

'  It  is  no  matter,'  he  Avent  on,  '  I  shall  be 
back  before  she  is  in  bed.  I  only  wanted  to 
tell  her  that  I  have  seen  Cunliffe.  I  break- 
fasted with  him  this  morning.  He  will  be  up 
here  presently  to  see  her — he  looks  ten  years 
younger.  Miss  Garston.'  And  as  I  smiled  at 
that,  he  continued  in  rather  a  constrained 
voice — 
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'  Mr.  Tador  breakfasted  with  us.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  I  returned  carelessly. 
'  What  splendid  carnations  these  are,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  You  have  not  any  so  good  at 
Gladwyn.' 

'  Cunliffe  must  spare  me  some  cuttings,'  lie 
replied  rather  absently ;  then  without  looking 
at  me,  and  in  a  peculiar  voice,  '  Is  it  still  a 
secret.  Miss  Garston,  or  may  I  be  allowed  to 
congratulate  you  ? ' 

I  dropped  the  carnations  as  though  they 
suddenly  scorched  me. 

'  Why  should  you  congratulate  me,  Mr. 
Hamilton  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  you  considered  me  a  friend,'  he 
replied,  rather  nervously.  '  But,  of  course,  if 
it  be  still  a  secret,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
my  abruptness.' 

'  I  don't  know  wdiat  you  mean,'  I  said,  very 
crossly,  but  my  cheeks  were  burning.  '  If  this 
be  a  joke,  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all  that  I 
dislike  these  sort  of  jokes — they  are  not  in  good 
taste ; '  for  I  was  as  angry  wdth  him  as  possible, 
for  wdio  knew  wliat  nonsense  he  had  got  into  his 
head  ?  He  looked  at  me  in  quite  a  bewildered 
fashion ;    my   anger  was  evidently   incompre- 
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hensible  to  hira.  We  were  playing  at  cross 
purposes. 

'Do  you  think  I  am  iu  the  mood  for 
joking  ? '  he  said,  at  hist.  '  Have  you 
ever  lieard  me  jest  on  such  subjects,  ^liss 
Garston  ?  I  thouoht  we  a g; reed  on  tliat 
point.' 

'  Do  you  mean  you  are  serious  ?  ' 

'  Perfectly  serious.' 

'  Then  in  tliat  case  will  you  kindly  explain 
to  me  why  you  think  I  am  to  be  con- 
gratulated ? ' 

He  looked  uncomfortable.  '  I  have  under- 
stood that  you  and  Mr.  Tudor  were  engaged, 
or,  at  least,  likely  to  become  so.  Do  you 
mean,'  as  my  astonished  face  seemed  to  open 
room  for  doubt,  '  that  it  is  not  true — that  Etta 
deceived  me  there  ?  ' 

'Miss  Darrein'  scornfully;  then  controlhng 
my  strong  indignation  with  an  effort,  I  said 
more  quietly,  '  I  think  that  we  ought  to  beg 
Mr.  Tudor's  pardon  for  dragging  in  his  name 
in  this  way  ;  he  would  hardly  thank  us.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  he  is  in  love  with  my  cousin 
Jocelyn.' 

'Impossible!    What  a  credulous  fool  I  have 
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been  to  believe  her  !  Your  cousin  Jocelyn — 
do  you  mean  Miss  Jill  ?  ' 

'Yes,'  I  returned  smiling,  for  a  sense  of 
renewed  happiness  was  stealing  over  me. 
'  The  foolish  fellow  is  always  following  me 
about  to  talk  of  her.  I  do  believe  he  is 
honestly  in  love  with  her.  He  saved  her  life, 
and  that  makes  it  all  the  worse.' 

'  All  the  better,  you  mean,'  regarding  me 
gravely.  That  fixed,  serious  look  made  me 
rather  confused. 

'Would  you  mind  telling  me,  Mr.  Hamilton,' 
I  interposed  hurriedly,  '  what  put  this  absurd 
idea  into  your  head  ?  ' 

'  It  was  Etta,'  he  returned,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  It  was  that  night  when  you  had  been  singing 
to  us,  and  she  came  home  unexpectedly.' 

'  Yes — yes,  I  remember  ; '  but  I  could  not 
meet  his  eyes. 

'  She  told  me  when  we  got  home  that  Mr. 
Tudor  was  in  love  with  you,  and  that  she 
believed  you  were  engaged,  or  that,  at  least, 
there  was  an  understanding  between  you  ;  and 
she  added  that  if  I  did  not  believe  her  I  might 
watch  for  myself,  and  I  should  see  that  you 
were  always  together.' 
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'  Well,'  rather  impatiently. 

'  I  will  beg  your  pardon  afterwards  for 
following  Etta's  advice,  but  I  did  watch,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  came  round  to  her 
opinion.' 

'  Mr.  Hamilton ! ' 

'  Wait  a  moment  before  you  get  angry  with 
me  again.  I  never  saw  you  in  a  passion  before  ; ' 
but  I  knew  he  was  laughing  at  me.  '  Etta  was 
certainly  right  in  one  thing — I  seemed  always 
finding  you  together.' 

'  That  was  because  I  often  met  Mr.  Tudor 
in  the  village,  and  he  turned  back  and  walked 
with  me  a  little ;  but  we  always  talked  of  Jill.' 

'How  could  I  know^  that?'  in  rather  an 
injured  voice.  '  Were  you  talking  of  Miss 
Jocelyn  in  the  Vicarage  kitchen -garden  that 
evening  ? ' 

'Probably,'  was  my  cool  reply;  for  hoAv 
could  I  remember  all  the  subjects  of  our 
conversation. 

'  And  when  you  went  to  Hyde  Park  Gate, 
you  were  together  then  — •  Leah  saw  you, 
and '  but  I  could  bear  no  more. 

'  How  could  I  know  that  I  should  be 
watched  and  spied  upon,  and  all  my  innocent 
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actions  misrepresented  ? '  I  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. '  It  was  not  fair,  Mr.  Hamilton.  I 
could  not  Lave  believed  it  of  you,  tliat  you 
should  listen  to  such  things  against  me.  That 
boy,  too ! ' 

'  Nonsense,'  speaking  in  his  old  good- 
humoured  voice,  and  looking  exceedingly 
pleased.  '  He  is  five-and-twenty,  and  a  very 
good-looking  fellow ;  a  girl  might  do  worse 
for  herself  than  marry  Lawrence  Tudor.' 

'  But  I  intend  to  have  him  as  my  cousin 
some  day,'  was  my  reply ;  but  at  this  moment 
Cliatty  came  in  to  tell  Mr.  Hamilton  that  the 
boxes  were  in  the  cart,  and  Miss  Darrell  waiting 
in  tlie  carriage. 

'  Confound  it  I  I  had  for^^otten  all  about 
Etta,'  he  returned  impatiently.  '  Well,  it 
cannot  be  helped ;  we  must  finisli  our  con- 
versation this  eveuino'.'  And  with  a  smile  that 
told  of  restored  confidence  he  went  off. 

I  sat  down  and  cried  a  little  for  sheer 
happiness,  for  I  knew  the  barrier  was  broken 
at  last,  and  that  we  should  soon  arrive  at  a 
complete  understanding.  It  was  hard  that  he 
should  have  to  leave  me  just  then  ;  and  the 
thoun^ht  of  resumino'  the  conversation  in  the 
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evening  made  me  naturally  a  little  nervous. 
'  Supposing  I  go  back  to  the  White  Cottage,'  I 
thought  once ;  but  I  knew  he  would  follow  me 
there,  and  that  it  would  seem  idle  coquetting  on 
my  part.  It  would  be  more  dignified  to  wait 
and  hear  wliat  he  had  to  say.  I  should  go 
back  to  the  White  Cottage  in  a  day  or  two. 

Gladys  came  out  of  lier  room  when  she 
heard  the  wheels,  and  proposed  tliat  Ave  should 
go  down  into  the  drawing-room.  'Poor,  poor 
Etta ! '  she  sighed.  '  I  try  to  pity  and  be  sorry 
for  her,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  glad  that 
slie  has  gone.  I  want  to  look  at  every  room, 
Ursula,  and  to  realise  that  I  am  to  liave  my 
own  lovely  liome  in  peace.  We  must  send  for 
Lady  Betty ;  and  Giles  must  know  about 
Claude.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  be  angry  ; 
oil,  no,  notiiing  will  make  Giles  angry 
now.' 

Max  found  us  very  busy  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  was  just  carrying  out  a  work-box 
and  a  novel  that  belongred  to  Miss  Darrell,  and 
Gladys  had  picked  up  a  peacock-feather  screen, 
and  a  carved  ivory  fan,  and  two  or  three  little 
knick-knacks.  'Take  them  all  away,  Ursula, 
dear,'  she  pleaded,  with  a  faint  shudder  ;  but 
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as  she  put  them  in  my  arms  there  were  Max's 
eyes  watching  us  from  the  threshold. 

I  saw  her  go"  up  to  him  as  simply  as  a 
child,  and  put  her  hands  in  his,  and  as  I  closed 
the  door  Max  took  her  in  his  arms.  The 
peacock  screen  fell  at  my  feet,  the  ivory  fan 
and  a  hideous  little  Chinese  god  rolled  noisily 
on  the  oilcloth.  I  smiled  as  I  picked  them  up. 
My  dear  Max  and  his  Lady  of  Delight  were 
together  at  last.  I  felt  as  though  my  cup  of 
joy  were  full. 

Max  remained  to  luncheon,  but  he  went 
away  soon  afterwards.  Gladys  must  rest,  and 
he  would  come  again  later  in  the  evening.  I 
was  rather  glad  when  he  said  this,  for  I  wanted 
to  go  down  to  the  White  Cottage  and  see  Mrs. 
Barton,  and  I  could  not  have  left  the  house 
while  he  was  there.  Yes,  Max  was  certainly 
right ;  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  come  again 
when  Mr.  Hamilton  was  at  home. 

I  made  Gladys  take  possession  of  her 
favourite  little  couch  in  the  drawing-room,  but 
she  detained  me  for  some  time  talking  about 
Max,  until  I  refused  to  hear  another  word,  and 
then  I  went  up  to  my  OAvn  room,  and  ]:)ut  on 
my  hat. 
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I  thought  Nap  would  Hke  a  run  doAvn  the 
road — and  I  could  always  make  Tinker  keep 
the  peace — so  I  went  into  the  stable-yard  in 
search  of  him.  He  was  evidently  there,  for  I 
could  hear  him  barking  excitedly.  The  next 
moment  a  young  workman  came  out  of  the 
empty  coach-house,  and  walked  quickly  to  the 
gate,  followed  closely  by  Xap,  jumping  and 
fawning  on  him. 

'Down,  down,  good  dog,'  I  heard  him 
•say,  and  then  I  whistled  back  Nap,  who  came 
reluctantly,  and  Avith  some  difficulty  I  con- 
trived to  shut  him  up  in  the  stable-yard. 
There  seemed  no  man  about  the  premises ; 
then  I  hurried  down  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  the  village ;  my  heart  was  beating  fast,  my 
limbs  trembled  under  me.  I  had  cauo-ht  sidit 
of  a  perfect  profile  and  a  golden  brown  mous- 
tache as  the  young  workman  went  out  of  the 
gate,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  face  of  Eric 
Hamilton. 

My  one  thought  was  that  I  must  follow 
him,  that  on  no  account  must  I  lose  sight  of 
him.  As  I  closed  the  gate  I  could  see  him 
in  the  distance,  just  turning  the  corner  by  the 
Man  and  Plough  ;  he  was  walking  very  quickly 
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in  the  direction  of  the  station.  I  quickened 
my  steps,  breaking  into  a  run  now  and  then, 
and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  lesseninor  the 
distance  between  us  ;  my  last  run  had  brought 
me  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  and  I 
slackened  my  pace,  and  began  to  look  the 
matter  in  the  face. 

I  remembered  that  the  London  train  would 
be  due  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  no  doubt 
that  was  why  he  was  walking  so  fast.  I  must 
keep  near  him  when  he  took  his  ticket.  I  had 
no  fear  of  his  recognising  me ;  he  had  only 
seen  me  twice,  without  my  bonnet,  and  now  I 
Avore  a  hat  that  shaded  my  face,  and  my  plain 
grey  gown  was  sufficiently  unlike  the  dress  I 
had  worn  at  Hyde  Park  Gate.  I  had  a  sudden 
qualm  as  the  thought  darted  into  my  mind 
that  he  might  possibly  have  a  return  ticket ; 
but  I  should  know  if  he  got  into  the  Victoria 
train,  and  I  determined  on  taking  a  ticket  for 
myself. 

I  had  a  couple  of  sovereigns  and  a  little 
loose  silver  in  my  purse.  I  had  assured  my- 
self of  this  fact  as  I  walked  down  the  hilL 
As  soon  as  the  young  workman  had  entered 
the  booking-office,  I  followed  him  closely,  and 
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to  111}^  great  relief  heard  him  ask  for  a  third- 
class  ticket  for  Victoria.  When  he  had  made 
way  for  me  I  took  the  same  for  myself,  and 
then,  as  I  had  seven  minutes  to  spare,  I  went 
into  the  telegraph  office  and  dashed  off  a 
message  to  Gladys. 

'  Called  to  town  on  important  business — 
may  be  detained  to-night.  Will  write  if 
necessary.' 

As  I  gave  in  the  form  I  could  hear  the 
signal  for  the  up  train,  and  had  only  time  to 
reach  the  platform  when  the  Victoria  train 
came  in. 

The  young  workman  got  into  an  empty 
compartment,  and  I  followed  and  placed  my- 
self at  the  other  end.  I  had  no  wish  to  attract 
his  notice ;  the  ill  success  of  my  former  attempt 
had  frightened  me,  and  I  felt  I  dared  not 
address  him,  for  fear  he  should  leave  the  train 
at  the  next  station  ;  some  workmen  had  got  iu 
and  were  talking  noisily  among  themselves.  I 
did  not  feel  that  the  opportunity  would  be 
propitious. 

When  we  had  actually  left  Heathfield  I 
stole  a  glance  at  the  young  man ;  he  had  drawn 
his  cap  over  his    eyes  and    seemed    to   feign 
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sleep,  no  doubt  to  avoid  conversation  with  the 
noisy  crew  opposite  us  ;  but  that  he  was  not 
really  asleep  was  evident  from  the  slight 
twitchincr  of  the  mouth  and  a  longr-drawn  sigh 
that  every  now  and  then  escaped  him. 

I  could  watch  him  safely  now,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  I  studied  almost  painfully  one  of 
the  most  perfect  faces  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
thin  and  colourless,  and  there  were  lines  sad  to 
see  on  so  young  a  face  ;  but  it  might  have  been 
a  youthful  Apollo  leaning  his  head  against  the 
wooden  wainscoting. 

Once  he  opened  his  eyes  and  pushed  back 
his  cap  with  a  gesture  of  weariness  and  mi- 
patience.  He  did  not  see  me — those  sad,  blue- 
grey  eyes  w^ere  fixed  on  the  moving  landscape — 
but  how  like  Gladys's  they  looked.  I  turned 
aside  quickly  to  hide  my  emotion.  I  thought 
of  Gladys  and  Mr.  Hamiltoo,  and  a  prayer 
rose  to  my  lips  that  for  their  sake  I  might 
succeed  in  bringing  the  lost  one  back. 

The  journey  seemed  a  long  one  ;  all  sorts 
of  fears  tormented  me.  I  remembered  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  in  London  ;  there  was  danger  of 
encountering  him  at  Victoria.  It  was  five 
now,  he  might  possibly  return  to  dinner.     I 

VOL.      III.  T 
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could  scarcely  breathe  as  this  new  terror  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  for  if  Eric  caught  sight  of 
his  brother  all  Avould  be  lost. 

When  the  train  stopped,  I  followed  the 
young  workman  as  closely  as  possible.  As  w^c 
were  turning  in  the  subterranean  passage  for 
the  District  Eailway,  my  heart  seemed  to  stop. 
There  was  Mr.  Hamilton  reading  his  paper 
under  the  clock ;  we  actually  passed  within 
twenty  yards  of  him  and  he  did  not  raise  his 
eyes.  I  am  sure  Eric  saw  him,  for  he  sud- 
denly dived  into  tlie  passage,  and  I  had  mucli 
trouble  to  keep  him  in  sight ;  as  it  w^as,  I  was 
only  just  in  time  to  hear  him  ask  for  a  third- 
class  single  to  Bishop's  Eoad. 

I  did  not  dare  enter  the  same  compart- 
ment, but  I  got  into  the  next,  and  now  and 
then,  when  our  train  stopped  at  the  different 
stations,  I  could  hear  him  distinctly  talking  to 
a  fellow-workman,  in  a  refined,  gentlemanly 
voice,  that  would  have  attracted  attention  to 
him  anywhere.  Once  the  other  man  called 
him  Jack,  and  asked  where  he  hung  out,  and  I 
noticed  this  question  was  cleverly  eluded,  but 
I  heard  him  say  afterwards  that  he  was  in 
regular  work,  and  liked  his  present  governor, 
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and  that  tlie  old  woman  who  looked  after  him 
was  a  tidy,  decent  lady,  and  kept  things  com- 
fortable. My  thoughts  strayed  a  little  after 
this.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Hamilton  had  disturbed 
me.  ^Yliat  would  he  think  when  Gladys 
showed  him  my  telegram  ?  He  had  promised 
to  finish  our  conversation  this  evening.  I  felt 
with  a  strange  soreness  of  longing  that  I  should 
not  see  Gladwyn  that  night.  My  absence  of 
mind  nearly  cost  me  dear,  for  I  had  no  idea 
that  we  had  reached  Bishop's  Eoad  until  Eric 
passed  my  window,  and  with  a  smothered 
exclamation  I  opened  the  door ;  happily,  the 
passengers  were  numerous  and  blocked  up  the 
stairs,  so  I  reached  the  street  to  find  him  only 
a  few  yards  before  me. 

My  patience  Avas  being  severely  exercised 
after  this,  for  Eric  did  not  go  straight  to  his 
lodgings.  He  went  into  a  butcher's  first,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  delay — for  there  were 
customers  in  the  shop — came  out  with  a  news- 
paper parcel  in  his  hand.  Then  he  went  into  a 
OTOcer's,  and  throusrh  the  window  I  could  see 
him  putting  little  packets  of  tea  and  sugar  in 
his  pocket. 

His  next  business  was  to  the  baker's,  and 
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here  a  three-corner  crusty  loaf  was  the  result. 
The  poor  young  fellow  was  evidently  providing 
ills  evening  meal,  and  the  sight  of  these  homely 
delicacies  reminded  me  that  I  was  tired  and 
hungry,  and  that  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  refresh- 
ing. Eric  carried  his  steak  and  three-cornered 
loaf  jauntily,  and  every  now  and  then  broke 
into  a  sweet  low  wliistle  that  reminded  me  of 
his  nickname  among  his  mates  of  '  Jack  the 
Whistler.' 

We  were  threading  the  labyrinth  of  streets 
that  lie  behind  Bishop's  Eoad  Station  ;  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  weary  and  discouraged,  when 
Eric  stopped  suddenly  before  a  neat-looking 
house  of  two  storeys,  with  very  bright  gera- 
niums in  the  parlour  window,  and,  taking  out 
his  latch-key,  let  himself  in,  a: id  closed  the 
door  with  a  ban^. 

I  stalked  carelessly  to  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  read  the  name.  '  Xumber  25  Madison 
Street,'  I  said  to  myself,  and  then  I  went  up  to 
the  door  and  knocked  boldly.  My  time  had 
come  now,  I  thought,  trying  to  pull  myself 
together,  for  I  felt  decidedly  nervous. 

A  stout,  oldish  woman  with  rather  a  plea- 
sant face  opened  the  door  ;  her  arms  were  bare, 
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and  she  dried  her  hands  on  her  apron  as  she 
asked  me  my  business. 

'  Your  lodger  Jack  Poynter  has  just  come 
in,'  I  said  quietly.  '  I  have  a  message  for  him. 
Can  I  see  him,  please  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  ay — you  can  see  him  surely  ; '  and 
she  stepped  back  into  the  passage  and  called 
out,  '  Jack,  Jack !  here  is  a  young  woman 
wants  to  speak  to  you.'  But  I  shut  the  door 
hurriedly  and  interrupted  her — 

'  Let  me  go  up  to  his  room — you  can  tell 
me  where  it  is — '  for  it  never  would  do  to  speak 
to  him  in  the  passage. 

'  Well,  perhaps  he  may  be  washing  and 
brushing  himself  a  bit  after  his  journey,'  she 
returned  good-humouredly  ;  '  he  is  a  tidy  chap, 
is  Jack.  If  you  go  up  to  the  top  landing  and 
knock  at  the  second  door — that  is  his  sitting- 
room  ;  he  sleeps  at  the  back,  and  Sawyer  has 
the  other  room.' 

I  followed  these  instructions,  and  knocked 
at  the  front-room  door,  but  no  voice  bade  me 
come  in — only  a  short  bark  and  a  scuffle  of 
feet  gave  me  notice  of  the  occupant — so  I 
ventured  to  go  in. 

It  was  a  tidy  httle  room,  and  had  a  snug 
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aspect.  A  wliite  fox-tenier  with  a  pretty  ftice 
retreated  growling  under  a  chair,  but  I  coaxed 
her  to  come  out.  The  steak  and  the  loaf  were 
on  the  table.  But  I  liad  no  time  for  any 
further  observation,  for  a  voice  said,  'What  are 
you  barking  at,  Jenny  ?  '  and  the  next  moment 
Eric  entered  the  room. 

He  started  when  he  saw  me  caressing  the 
dog. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  intrusion,'  I 
began  nervously,  for  I  saw  I  was  not  recog- 
nised, '  but  I  have  followed  you  from  Heath- 
field  to  tell  you  the  good  news.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, it  is  all  found  out ;  Miss  Darrell  stole  tliat 
cheque  !  ' 

I  had  blurted  it  out — fearing  that  he  might 
start  away  from  me  even  then ;  he  must  know 
that  his  name  was  cleared,  and  then  I  could 
persuade  him  to  listen  to  me.  I  was  right  in 
my  surmise,  for  as  I  said  his  name  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  door,  but  my  next  words  made 
him  drop  the  handle. 

'  What ! '  he  exclaimed,  turning  deadly  pale, 
and  I  could  see  how  his  lips  quivered  under  his 
moustache  ;  '  say  that  again — I  do  not  under- 
stand.* 
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'Mr.  Hamilton,'  I  repeated  slowly,  'you 
need  not  have  rushed  past  your  poor  brother  m 
that  way  at  Victoria,  for  he  is  breaking  his 
heart,  and  so  is  Gladys,  with  the  longing  to  find 
you.  Your  name  is  cleared  ;  they  only  want 
to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  all  you  have  suf- 
fered. It  was  a  foul  conspiracy  of  two  women 
to  save  themselves  by  ruining  you.  Leah  has 
made  full  confession.  Your  cousin  Etta  took 
the  cheque  out  of  your  brother's  desk ! ' 

'  Oh,  my  God ! '  he  gasped,  and*,  sitting  down, 
he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands ;  the  little  fox- 
terrier  jumped  on  his  knee  and  began  licking 
his  hands.  '  Don't  Jenny  ;  let  me  be,'  he  said 
in  a  fretful,  boyish  voice  that  made  me  smile. 
'  I  must  think,  for  my  brain  seems  dizzy.' 

I  left  him  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
Jenny,  after  this  rebuke,  curled  herself  up  at 
his  feet  and  went  to  sleep.  Then  I  took  the 
chair  beside  him,  and  asked  him  very  quietly  if 
he  could  listen  to  me.  He  was  frightfully  pale, 
and  his  features  were  working,  but  he  nodded 
assent  and  held  his  head  between  his  hands 
again,  but  I  know  he  heard  every  word. 

I  told  him  as  briefly  as  I  could  how  Gladys 
had  languished  and  pined  all  these  years,  how 
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she  had  ckmg  to  the  notion  of  his  innocence, 
and  would  not  beheve  that  he  was  dead.  He 
started  at  that,  and  asked  what  I  meant.  Had 
Giles  really  believed  he  was  dead  ? 

'  He  had  reason  to  fear  so,'  I  returned 
gravely  ;  and  I  told  him  how  his  watch  and 
scarf  had  been  found  on  the  beach  at  Brighton, 
and  how  the  hotel-keeper  had  brought  them 
to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

He  seemed  shocked  at  this.  '  I  had  been 
bathing,'  he  said  in  rather  an  ashamed  voice ; 
'  some  boy  must  have  stolen  them,  and  then 
dropped  liis  booty  for  fear  of  the  police.  I 
missed  them  when  I  came  out  of  the  water,  and 
I  hunted  about  for  them  a  loner  time.  As  I 
was  leaving  the  beach  I  saw  one  of  Giles's  friends 
coming  down  towards  me,  and  I  got  it  into  my 
head  that  I  was  reco^^^nised.  I  dared  not  ^o 
back  to  the  hotel.  Besides,  my  money  was 
running  short.  I  took  a  third-class  ticket  up 
to  London,  and  on  my  way  fell  in  with  a  house- 
painter,  who  gave  me  lodging  for  a  few  nights.' 

'  Yes,  and  then — '  for  he  hesitated  here. 

'  Well,  you  see,  I  was  just  mad  with  them 
at  home.  I  thought  I  could  never  forgive 
Giles  that  last  insult.    My  character  and  honour 
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were  gone.  Etta  had  been  my  secret  enemy 
all  along,  because  slie  knew  I  read  her  truly. 
Leah  had  given  in  her  false  evidence.  My 
word  was  nothing.  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
common  thief.  I  swore  that  I  would  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  Gladwyn  again  until  my 
name  was  cleared.  They  should  not  hear  of 
me — if  they  thought  me  dead  so  much  the 
better ! ' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Eric,  and  you  never  considered 
how  Gladys  would  suffer.' 

'  Yes,  that  was  my  only  trouble,  but  I 
thoug]]t  they  would  turn  her  against  me  in 
time.  I  was  nearly  mad  I  tell  you — but  for 
Phil  Power  I  believe  I  should  liave  been 
desperate  ;  but  he  stuck  to  me,  and  was  always 
telling  me  that  a  man  can  live  down  anything. 
Indeed,  but  for  Phil  and  his  pretty  httle  wife 
I  should  have  starved,  for  I  had  no  notion  of 
helping  myself,  and  would  not  have  begged  for 
a  job  to  save  my  life,  for  I  could  not  forget  I 
was  a  gentleman.  But  Phil  got  me  work  at  his 
governor's.  So  I  turned  house-painter,  and 
rather  hked  my  employment.  I  used  to  tell 
myself  that  it  was  better  than  old  Armstrong's 
office.     Why,  I  make  two  pounds  a  week  now 
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when  we  are  in  full  work,'  finished  the  poor 
lad,  proudly. 

My  heart  was  yearning  over  him,.  He  was 
so  boyish  and  weak  and  impulsive,  but  I  would 
not  spare  him.  I  told  him  that  it  was  cowardly 
of  him  to  hide  himself.  That  it  would  have 
been  braver  and  nobler  to  have  lived  his  life 
openly.  '  Why  not  have  let  your  brother 
know  what  you  were  doing  ? '  I  continued. 
'  For  years  this  shadow  has  been  over  liis  home. 
He  has  believed  you  dead.  He  has  even  feared 
self-destruction.  This  fear  lias  embittered  his 
life  and  made  him  a  hard,  unhappy  man.' 

'  Do  you  mean  Giles  has  suffered  like 
that?'  he  exclaimed,  and  his  grey  eyes  grew 
misty. 

'  Yes,  in  spite  of  all  your  sins  against  him, 

he   has   loved  you   dearly  ;    and    Gladys ' 

but  he  put  up   his  hand  as  though  he  could 
hear  no  more. 

'  Yes,  I  know,  poor  darling ;  but  I  have 
often  seen  her,  often  been  near  her  ;  but  I  heard 
her  laugh,  and  thought  she  was  happy  and  had 
forgotten  me.  How  long  is  it  since  Leah  con- 
fessed, Miss — Miss — '  and  here  he  laughed  a 
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little  nervously.  '  I  do  not  know  who  you  are, 
and  yet  you  must  be  a  friend.' 

'  I  am  Ursula  Garston,  a  very  close  friend 
of  your  sister  Gladys,  and  I  have  been  nursing 
her  in  this  last  illness.' 

'  What !  Has  she  been  ill  ? '  he  asked 
anxiously.  And  when  I  had  given  him  full 
particulars  lie  questioned  me  again  about  Leah's 
confession,  and  I  had  to  repeat  all  I  could 
remember  of  her  words. 

'  Then  I  was  not  cleared  when  you  spoke 
to  me  at  Hyde  Park  Gate  ?  '  he  returned  with  a 
relieved  air.  '  So  it  did  not  matter  my  giving 
you  the  slip.  You  frightened  me  horribly, 
Miss  Garston,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  saw  those 
advertisements,  too,  to  Jack  Poynter,  and  I 
was  very  near  leaving  the  country ;  but  I  am 
glad  I  held  on  as  Phil  advised,'  drawing  a  long 
breath  as  he  spoke. 


CHAPTER    XLYII. 


'  AT    LAST,    URSULA,    AT    LAST  !  ' 

E  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by 
tlie  landlady's  voice,  calling  to  Eric 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

'Jack — I  say,  Jack,  what  has  become  of 
the  steak  I  promised  to  cook  for  you  ?  I'll  be 
bound  Jenny  has  eaten  it.' 

Eric  gave  a  short  laugh  and  went  out  into 
the  passage,  and  I  heard  him  say  in  rather  a 
low  voice — 

'A  lady,  a  friend  of  my  sister's,  has  just 
brought  me  some  news.  I  expect  she  is  as 
tired  and  hungry  as  I  am.  Do  you  think,' 
coaxingly,  '  that  you  could  get  tea  for  us  in  the 
parlour,  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  perhaps  you  will 
join  us  there?'  for  class-instinct  had  awoke  in 
Eric  at  the  sight  of  a  lady's  foce,  and  I  suppose, 
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in  spite  of  my  Quakerish  grey  gown,  I  was  still 
young  enough  to  make  him  hesitate  about 
entertaining  me  in  his  bachelor's  room. 

There  was  a  short  parley  after  this.  Then 
Mrs.  Hunter  came  up  panting,  and,  still  wiping 
her  hands  from  imaginary  soapsuds,  carried  off 
the  steak  and  the  three-corner  loaf.  '  It  will 
be  ready  in  about  twenty  minutes,  Jack,'  she 
observed  with  a  o'ood-natured  nod. 

Eric  employed  the  interval  of  waiting  by 
questioning  me  eagerly  about  his  sisters.  Then 
he  tried  to  find  out  in  a  gentlemanly  way  how 
I  contrived  to  be  so  mixed  up  with  his  family. 
This  led  to  a  brief  resume  of  my  own  history 
and  work,  and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Hunter 
called  us  I  felt  as  though  I  had  known  Eric 
for  years. 

Mrs.  Hunter  beamed  on  us  as  we  entered. 
There  w^as  really  quite  a  tempting  little  meal 
spread  on  the  round  table,  though  the  butter 
was  not  fresh  or  the  forks  silver,  but  the  tea 
w^as  hot  and  strong,  and  the  bread  was  new. 
And  Eric  produced  from  his  stores  some  lump 
sugar  and  a  pot  of  strawberry  jam,  and  I  did 
full  justice  to  the  homely  fare. 

When  Mrs.  Hunter  went  into  tlie  kitchen 
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to  replenisli  the  teapot  I  took  the  opportunit}^ 
of  consulting  Eric  about  a  lodging  for  the 
nm]iU  It  was  too  late  to  return  to  Heathfield. 
Besides,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  tliat  Eric 
should  accompany  me.  Aunt  Philippa  and 
Jill  were  in  Switzerland,  aiul  the  house  at  Hyde 
Park  Gate  would  be  empty.  I  coidd  not  well 
go  to  an  hotel  without  any  luggage.  Eric 
seemed  rather  perplexed,  and  said  we  must 
take  Mrs.  Hunter  into  our  confidence,  which 
we  did,  and  the  good  woman  soon  relieved 
our  minds. 

She  said  at  once  that  she  knew  an  excellent 
person  who  let  lodgings  round  the  corner — a 
Miss  Moseley.  Miss  Gunter,  who  had  been  a 
music-mistress  until  she  married  the  young 
chemist,  had  lived  with  her  for  six  years ;  and 
Miss  Crabbe,  who  was  in  the  millinery  depart- 
ment at  Howell's,  tlie  big  shop  in  Kimber 
Street,  was  still  there.  Miss  Gunter's  room 
was  vacant,  and  she  was  sure  Miss  Moseley 
would  take  me  in  for  the  night  and  make  me 
comfortable. 

I  begged  Mrs.  Hunter  to  open  negotiations 
with  this  obliging  person,  and  she  pulled  down 
her  sleeves  at  once,  and  tied  her  double  chin 
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in  a  very  big  black  bonnet.  While  she  was 
gone  on  this  charitable  errand,  Eric  and  I 
sat  by  the  parlour  window  in  the  gatherino- 
dusk,  and  I  told  him  about  Gladys's  engagement 
to  Uncle  Max. 

He  seemed  much  excited  by  the  news. 
'  I  always  thought  that  would  be  a  case,'  he 
exclaimed  ;  '  I  could  see  Mr.  Cunliffe  cared 
for  her  even  then.  Well,  he  is  a  first-rate 
fellow,  and  I  am  awfully  glad  ; '  and  then  he 
fell  into  a  reverie,  and  I  could  see  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  Hunter  returned  presently  with  the 
w^elcome  news  that  Miss  Moseley  was  airing 
my  sheets  at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  after  a  little 
more  talk  Eric  walked  with  me  to  Prescott 
Street  and  gave  me  in  charge  to  Miss  Moseley, 
after  promising  to  be  with  me  soon  after  nine 
the  next  morning. 

I  found  Miss  Moseley  a  cheerful  talkative 
person,  with  very  few  teeth  and  a  great  deal 
of  good-nature.  She  gave  me  Miss  Gunter's 
history  as  she  made  the  bed.  I  could  see  that 
her  marriage  with  the  young  chemist  was  a 
great  source  of  glorification  to  all  connected  with 
her.     She  was  still  holding  forth  on  the  newly 
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furnished  drawing-room,  with  its  bUie  sofa  and 
inlaid  chiffonier,  as  she  lighted  a  pair  of  candles 
in  the  brass  candlesticks,  and  brought  nie  a  can 
of  hot  water.  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  thank- 
ful when  she  closed  the  door  and  left  mo 
alone,  for  I  was  tired,  and  longed  to  think  over 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  day.  I  slept  very 
sweetly  in  the  old-fashioned  brown  bed  that 
was  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Gunter, 
and  woke  happily  to  the  fact  that  another 
blue  day  was  shining,  and  that  in  a  few  hours 
Eiic  and  I  would  be  at  Ileathfield.  I  ate  my 
frugal  breakfast  in  a  small  back  parlour  over- 
looking the  blank  wall  of  a  brewery,  and 
before  I  had  finished  there  was  a  quick  tap  at 
the  door,  and  Eric  entered.  A  boyish  blush 
crossed  his  handsome  face  as  I  looked  at  him 
in  some  surprise.  He  had  laid  aside  his  work- 
man's dress,  and  wore  the  ordinary  garb  of  a 
gentleman.  Perhaps  his  coat  was  a  little  shabby 
and  the  hat  he  held  in  his  hand  had  lost  its 
o-loss,  but  no  one  would  have  noticed  such 
trifles  with  that  bright  speaking  face  and  air 
of  refinement ;  and  though  he  looked  down  at 
his  uncovered  hands  and  muttered  something 
about  stopping   to   buy   a   pair   of  gloves,    I 
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hastened  to  assure  him  that  it  was  so  early 
that  it  did  not  matter.  '  I  should  hardly  have 
recognised  you,  Mr.  Eric,'  I  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, for  I  saw  he  was  a  little  sensitive  about 
his  appearance  ;  and  then  he  told  me  in  his 
frank  way  that  the  clothes  he  wore  were  the 
same  in  which  he  left  Gladwyn  nearly  four 
years  ago. 

'  They  have  been  lying  by  all  this  time,' 
he  went  on,  '  and  they  are  sadly  creased,  I 
am  afraid.  I  have  grown  a  little  broader,  and 
they  don't  seem  to  fit  me  somehow,  but  I 
did  not  want  Gladys  to  see  me  in  anything 
else.' 

We  had  decided  to  take  the  ten  o'clock 
train  to  Heathfield,  so  I  did  not  keep  him 
long  waiting  for  me.  On  our  way  to  the  station 
we  met  a  house-painter ;  he  looked  rather 
dubiously  at  Eric. 

'  All  right,  Phil,'  he  laughed, '  I  am  going 
home,  but  I  shall  turn  up  again  all  right ;  this 
lady  has  brought  me  good  news.'  And  he  wrung 
Phil's  hand  with  a  heartiness  that  spoke 
volumes. 

He  was  very  excited  and  talkative  at  first, 
but  as  soon  as  we  left  Victoria  behind  us  he 
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became  quieter,  and  soon  afterwards  perfectly 
silent ;  and  I  did  not  disturb  him.  He  grew 
more  nervous  as  we  approached  Heathfield, 
and  when  the  train  stopped  he  had  not  an 
atom  of  colour  in  his  face. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  say  to  Giles,' 
he  said  as  Ave  walked  up  the  liill.  '  It  will  be 
very  awd<:ward  for  both  of  us,  Miss  Garston. 
Of  course  I  know  that ' 

But  I  begged  him  not  to  anticipate  the 
awkwardness.  '  You  will  be  welcomed  as  we 
only  welcome  our  dearest  and  best,'  I  assured 
him.  '  Your  brother's  heart  has  been  sore  for 
you  all  these  years ;  you  need  not  fear  one 
word  of  reproach  from  him ; '  but  he  only 
sighed  and  asked  me  not  to  walk  so  quickly  ; 
his  courage  was  failing  ;  I  could  see  the  look  of 
nervous  fear  on  his  face. 

We  had  arranged  that  he  should  accom- 
pany me  to  Gladwyn.  Gladys  never  left  her 
room  before  twelve,  and  I  thought  that  I 
could  shut  him  safely  in  the  dining-room 
while  I  prepared  her  for  his  arrival.  I  knew 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  never  at  home  at  this 
hour,  but  I  had  not  reckoned  on  the  dis- 
orf^anised  state  of  the  house,  or  the  difference 
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my  brief  absence  would  make  in  the  usual 
routine. 

I  blamed  myself  for  rashness  and  want  of 
consideration  when,  on  opening  the  gate,  I  saw 
Gladys  crossing  one  of  the  little  lawns  around 
the  house,  with  Max  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  At 
my  faint  exclamation  Eric  let  go  the  gate 
rather  too  suddenly,  and  it  swung  back  on  its 
hinges  so  noisily  that  they  all  looked  round, 
and  the  poor  boy  stood  as  though  rooted  to  the 
spot.  But  the  next  moment  there  was  the 
gleam  of  a  white  gown,  and  Gladys  came 
running  over  the  grass  towards  us  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  in  another  second  the 
brother  and  sister  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms. 

'  Oh,  my  darling,'  we  heard  her  say,  as 
she  put  up  her  face  and  kissed  him,  and  then 
her  fair  head  seemed  to  droop  lower  and  lower 
until  it  touched  Eric's  shoulder.  I  glanced 
anxiously  at  Mr.  Hamilton. 

'  Take  her  into  the  house,  Eric,'  he  said  in 
his  ordinary  voice,  but  how  white  his  face 
looked!  '  It  has  been  too  sudden,  and  she  has 
fainted.'  And  without  a  word  Eric  lifted  her 
in   his   stronor   arms    and    carried  her    of  his 
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own  accord  to  the  little  blue  coucli  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  stood  aside  while 
his  brother  administered  the  usual  remedy. 
Not  a  look  had  passed  between  them  yet ; 
they  were  both  too  much  absorbed  in  Gladys. 

She  soon  opened  her  eyes,  and  pushed  away 
the  vinaigrette  I  was  holding  to  her. 

'It  is  nothing,  Ursula.  I  am  well,  quite 
well — where  is  my  dear  boy  ?  Do  not  keep 
him  from  me.'  And  then  Eric  knelt  down 
beside  her,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  with  a 
sort  of  a  sob. 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  startled  3^ou  so, 
Gladys ;  I  have  made  you  look  so  pale  ; '  but 
she  laughed  again,  and  pushed  back  his  hair 
from  his  forehead,  and  feasted  her  eyes  on  his 
face  as  though  they  could  never  be  satisfied. 

'Eric, darling, it  seems  like  a  dream  ;  and  it 
was  Ursula,  dear  good  Ursula,  who  has  given 
you  back  to  us.  We  must  thank  her  presently  ; 
but  not  now.  Oh !  I  must  look  at  you  first. 
He  looks  older,  does  he  not,  Giles? — older  and 
more  manly — and  what  broad  shoulders,  and 
such  a  moustache  ; '  but  Eric  silenced  her  with 
a  kiss. 

'  That  will  do,  Gladys  dear,'  he  whispered, 
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springing  to  his  feet;  and  then,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  a  flush  on  his  face,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  his  brother.  It  was  taken  and  held 
silentty,  and  then  Mr.  Hamilton's  disengac^ed 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder  caressingly — 

'  Welcome  home,  my  dear  boy,'  he  said  ; 
but  his  voice  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  usual. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  Giles,'  he  faltered  ;  but 
Mr.  Hamilton  would  not  let  him  speak. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  for,  now,' 
he  said  significantly.  '  Have  you  shaken  hands 
with  Mr.  Cunlifie,  Eric?  Gladys,  can  you 
spare  your  boy  for  a  few  moments  while  I 
carry  him  ofF.^  '  And  as  Gladys  smiled  assent, 
Mr.  Hamilton  signed  to  Eric  to  follow  him. 

Max  sat  down  beside  Gladys  when  they 
had  left  the  room,  and  Gladys  made  a  space 
for  me  on  the  coucli. 

'  You  must  tell  us  how  it  happened,'  she 
said,  fixing  her  lovely  eyes  on  me.  '  Dear 
Ursula,  we  owe  this  fresh  happiness  to  you ; 
how  can  I  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness 
to  us  ?  '  But  I  would  not  allow  her  to  talk 
in  this  fashion,  and  I  left  Max  to  sootlie 
her  when  she  cried  a  little,  and  then  I  told 
them  botli  how  I  had  found  Eric  in  the  stable- 
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3'ard  with  Nap,  and  Low  I  had  tracked  him 
successfully  to  his  lodgings. 

'  She  is  a  brave  dear  child,  is  she  not, 
Gladys?'  observed  Max.  Then,  with  a  mis- 
chievous look  in  his  brown  eyes,  '  You  are 
proud  of  your  presumptive  niece,  are  you  not, 
dear  ?  '  And  then  in  spite  of  Gladys's  confusion, 
for  she  was  still  a  little  shy  with  him,  I  burst 
out  laughing,  and  she  was  obliged  to  join  me, 
for  it  had  never  entered  into  our  heads  that 
Gladys  would  be  my  aunt.  The  laugh  brought 
back  her  colour  and  did  her  good ;  but  she 
would  not  look  at  Max  for  a  long  time  after 
that,  thouii-li  he  was  on  his  best  behaviour  and 
said  all  sorts  of  nice  things  to  us  both. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Hamilton 
brought  Eric  back  to  us.  Thev  both  looked 
very  happy,  but  Eric's  eyes  had  a  strangely 
softened  look  in  them.  The  gong  sounded  for 
hmcheon  just  then,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  asked 
me  in  ratlier  a  surprised  tone  why  I  had  not 
taken  off  my  hat  and  jacket,  so  I  ran  off  to  my 
room  in  a  great  hurr3\  As  he  opened  the  door 
for  me,  he  said  in  rather  an  odd  tone,  '  Do  you 
know  you  have  not  wished  me  good  morning, 
Miss  Garston  ?  '     I  muttered  some  sort  of  an 
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answer,  but  he  merely  smiled,  and  told  me  not 
to  keep   them    waiting.     Gladys    came   in   to 
luncheon,  and  took  her  usual  place  ;  but  neither 
she  nor  Eric  made  much  pretence  of  eating, 
though  Mr.  Hamilton  scolded  them  both  for 
their  want  of  appetite.     Nobody  talked  much, 
and    there  was  no  connected  conversation  ;    T 
think   we   were   all   too    much    engrossed   in 
watching  Gladys.     Max  was  in  the  background 
for  once,  bat  he  did  not  seem  to  think  of  him- 
self at  all ;  the  sight  of  Gladys's  sweet  face, 
radiant   with  joy,  was   sufficient  pleasure  for 
him ;  but  now  and  then  she  turned  to  him  in  a 
touching  manner  as  though  to  show  she  had 
not  forgotten  him,  and  then  he  was  never  slow 
to  respond. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  Mr.  Hamilton 
begged  me  to  take  Gladys  to  the  turret-room 
and  persuade  her  to  lie  down. 

'  I  am  going  to  send  Cunhffe  away  until 
dinner-time,'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  good-natured 
peremptoriness  ;  '  under  the  circumstances  he  is 
decidedly  de  trop.  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,'  as 
Gladys  looked  pleadingly  at  him,  'Eric  shall 
come  and  talk  to  you.  I  am  not  so  unreason- 
able as  that.'   And  I  think  we  all  understood  the 
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feeling  that  made  Gladys  put  her  arms  round 
her  brother's  neck,  though  we  none  of  us  heard 
her  whisper  a  word.  Max  consented  very 
cheerfully  to  efface  himself  for  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon,  and  Gladys  accompanied  me 
upstairs.  I  waited  until  Eric  joined  us,  and 
then  I  left  them  together. 

'  Oh,  Gladys,  he  was  so  good,  and  I  did  not 
deserve  it,'  he  burst  out  before  I  had  closed  the 
door.  '  I  never  knew  Giles  could  be  like  that,' 
but  I  took  care  not  to  hear  any  more.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  myself  that  afternoon, 
but  I  made  up  my  mind  at  last  that  I  would 
finish  a  letter  I  had  begun  to  Jill.  The  ink- 
stand w^as  in  the  turret-room,  but  I  thought  I 
would  fetch  one  out  of  the  drawing-room  ;  but 
when  I  reached  the  head  of  the  staircase  I  drew 
back  involuntarily,  for  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  leaning 
against  the  wall  with  folded  arms  as  though 
he  were  waiting  for  somebody  or  something. 
An  unaccountable  timidity  made  me  hesitate  ; 
in  another  second  I  should  have  gone  back  into 
my  room,  but  he  looked  up,  and,  as  before,  our 
eyes  met. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  and 
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there  was  a  sort  of  impatience  in  his  manner. 
'  How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  me  waiting, 
Ursula  ? '  and  I  went  down  demurely  and 
silently,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  his  outstretched 
hands. 

I  was  trying  to  pass  him  in  a  quiet  ordinary 
fashion,  as  though  there  were  no  unusual 
meaning  in  his  deep-set  eyes ;  but  he  stopped 
me  somewhat  coolly  by  taking  me  in  his  arms. 

•  At  last,  Ursula,  ai,  last ! '  was  all  he  said, 
and  then  he  kissed  me.  .  .  .  I 

I  remember  I  told  Giles,  when  I  had  re- 
covered myself  a  little,  that  he  had  taken  things 
too  much  for  granted. 

He  had  brought  me  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  sitting  beside  me  on  rhe  httle  couch. 
To  my  dazzled  eyes  the  room  seemed  full  of 
sunshine  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  flowers;  to 
this  day  the  scent  of  heliotrope  brings  back 
the  memory  of  that  afternoon  when  Giles  first 
told  me  that  he  loved  me.  He  seemed  rather 
perplexed  at  first  by  my  stammering  little 
speech,  and  then  I  suppose  my  meaning 
dawned  on  him,  for  his  arm  pressed  me  more 
closely. 
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'  I  think  I  understand ;  you  mean,  do  you 
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not,  Ursula,  that  I  have  not  asked  you  in  plain 
English  to  be  my  wife  ?  I  thought  we  under- 
stood each  otlier  too  well  for  any  such  word  to 
be  necessary.  Ever  since  you  told  me  that 
fellow  Tudor  was  nothing  to  you,  I  felt  you 
belonged  to  me.' 

'  I  do  not  see  that,'  I  returned  shyly,  for 
Giles  in  his  new  character  was  rather  formid- 
able. He  had  taken  such  complete  possession 
of  me,  and,  as  I  had  hinted,  had  taken  every- 
thing for  granted.  '  Because  Mr.  Tudor  was 
simply  a  friend,  it  did  not  follow  that  I  cared 
for  any  one  else.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  you  do  care  for  me  a  good  deal, 
darling,  do  you  not.^'  in  a  most  persuasive 
voice.  '  But  for  my  own  comfort,  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  if  you  are  quite  content  to  accept  such 
a  crabbed  old  bachelor  for  your  husband  ?  ' 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  answer,  but  I 
made  him  understand  that  I  looked  upon  him 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  I  think  I  managed 
to  content  him. 

'  And  you  are  really  happy,  dear  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  very  happy/  but  the  tears  were  in  my 
eyes  as  I  answered.     He  seemed  distressed  to 
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see  them,  and  wanted  me  to  tell  him  the  reason  ; 
but  I  think  he  understood  me  thoroughly  when 
I  whispered  how  glad  Charhe  would  have  been. 
I  asked  him  presently  how  long  he  had  cared 
for  me,  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  declared  that  he 
hardly  knew  himself;  he  had  been  interested 
in  me  from  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting,  but  it 
w^as  when  he  heard  me  sing  in  Phebe  Locke's 

room   that  the  thousfht  came  to  him  that  he 

<_ 

must  try  and  win  me  for  his  wife. 

I  think  it  was  in  answer  to  this  that  I  said 
some  foolish  word  about  my  want  of  beauty. 
I  was  a  little  sensitive  on  the  subject,  but  to 
n.y  dismay  Giles's  face  darkened,  and  he 
dropped  my  hand. 

'  Xever  say  that  to  me  again,  if  you  love 
me,  Ursula,'  he  said,  in  such  a  grieved  voice 
that  I  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  it.  '  Do  you 
think  I  would  have  married  you  if  you  had 
been  handsome  ?  Do  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,  child — has  no  one  told  you  about 
Ella  ?  ^ 

'  Oh,  yes,'  I  returned,  terrified  at  his  stern- 
ness, for  he  had  never  s])oken  to  mc  in  such 
a  tone  before.  '  Yes,  indeed,  and  I  know  she 
was  verv  beautiful.' 
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'  She  was  perfectly  lovely  ' — in  tlie  same 
hard  voice.  Oh  !  how  he  must  have  siifTered, 
my  poor  Giles.  'And  the  memory  of  that  false 
loveliness  has  made  me  loathe  the  idea  of  beauty 
ever  since.  No,  I  would  never  have  let  myself 
love  you  if  you  had  been  handsome,  Ursula.' 

'I  am  glad  I  am  not,'  I  returned  in  a 
choked  voice,  for  all  this  was  very  painfid  to 
me.  Something  in  my  tone  attracted  his  voice, 
for  he  stc)0])ed  and  looked  in  my  face,  and 
his  manner  instantly  changed. 

'  Oh,  you  foolish  child,'  very  caressingly, 
*  there  are  actually  tears  in  your  eyes.  You  are 
not  afraid  of  me,  Ursula?  I  am  always  excited 
when  I  speak  of  Ella  ;  she  very  nearly  de- 
stroyed my  faith  in  women.' 

'  I  cannot  bear  to  think  how  you  suflered,' 
I  faltered,  but  he  would  not  let  me  finish. 

'  Never  mind,  you  have  been  my  healer ; 
you  have  always  rested  me  so.  Never  call 
yom'self  plain  again  in  my  hearing.  No  other 
face  could  be  half  so  dear  to  me  ;  '  and  then 
with  his  old  smile,  '  do  you  know,  dear,  when 
I  saw  you  in  that  velvet  gown  at  your  cousin's 
wedding  you  looked  so  handsome  that  I  went 
home  in  a  bad  hiniiour,  and  then  Etta  told  me 
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about  Tudor.  Well,  I  have  you  safe  now.' 
But  I  w^ill  not  transcribe  all  Giles's  speech 
— it  was  so  lover-like — it  made  me  under- 
stand, once  for  all,  what  I  was  to  him,  and 
how  little  he  cared  for  life  unless  I  shared  it 
with  him. 

By-and-by  he  went  on  to  speak  of  our 
mutual  work,  and  here  again  he  more  than 
contented  me. 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  rob  the  poor  people  of 
their  nurse,  Ursula,'  he  said  presently.  'When 
you  come  to  Gladwyn  as  its  mistress,  I  hope 
we  shall  work  together  as  we  do  now.' 

I  told  him  I  hoped  so  too  ;  that  I  never 
wished  to  lay  down  my  work. 

'  You  are  quite  right,  dear,'  he  answered 
cheerfully.  '  We  will  not  be  selfish  in  our  happi- 
ness. True,  your  w^ork  must  be  in  limits.  When 
I  come  home  I  shall  want  to  see  my  wife's  face. 
No,'  ratlier  jealously,  '  I  could  not  spare  you  of 
an  evening,  and  in  the  morning  there  will  be 
household  duties.  You  must  not  undertake  too 
much,  Ursula.' 

I  told  Giles,  rather  demurely,  that  there 
was  plenty  of  time  to  consider  this.  He  was 
inclined  to  bridge  over  the  present  iu  a  man's 
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usual  fashion,  but  my  new  position  was  too 
overwhelming  for  me  to  look  beyond  the  deep 
abiding  cons^nousness  that  Giles  loved  me,  and 
looked  to  me  for  happiness. 

So  I  tiuned  a  deaf  ear  when  he  asked  me 
presently  if  I  should  mind  Lady  Betty  shar- 
ing om:  home  ;  '  for,'  he  went  on, '  the  poor  child 
has  no  other  home,  and  she  is  so  feather- 
headed  that  no  sensible  man  will  think  of 
marrying  her/  It  was  not  my  place  to  en- 
lighten Giles  about  Claude,  but  I  thought  it 
very  improbable  that  Lady  Betty  would  be 
long  at  G  ladwyn  ;  but  I  was  a  httle  oppressed 
by  this  sort  of  talk,  and  yet  imwilling  that  he 
should  notice  my  shyness,  so  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  it  was  tea-time,  and  did  he  not 
think  that  Gladys  and  Eric  had  been  talking 
long  enough  ? 

He  seemed  imwilling  to  let  me  go,  but  I 
pleaded  my  nurse's  duties,  and  then  he  told  me 
laughing  that  I  was  a  wilful  woman,  and  that 
I  might  send  Eric  to  him.  As  it  happened, 
Eric  was  coming  in  search  of  Giles,  and  I  found 
him  in  the  passage. 

Gladys  was  lying  on  her  couch  looking 
worn  out  with  happiness.      She  was  beginning 
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to  speak  about  Eric,  whea  somethiDi^  in  mv 
face  seemed  to  distract  her.  She  watched 
me  closely  for  a  moment,  then  threw  her 
ai'ms  roimd  me  and  drew  my  head  on  her 
shoulder. 

'  Is  it  so,  Ursula — oh  my  dear,  dear  sister— 
I  am  so  glad.'  And  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand Avithout  a  word  when  my  over-excited 
feehngs  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  nervous  tears, 
for  she  only  kissed  me  quietly,  and  stroked 
my   hair    until    I    was    relieved    and    happy 

atrain. 

<^ 

'  Dear  Ursula,'  she  whispered,  '  how  can  I 
help  being  glad,  for  Giles's  sake.^  ' 

'  And  not  for  mine  ?  *  drying  my  eves,  and 
feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  myself. 

'  Ah,  you  will  see  how  good  Giles  will  be,' 
was  her  reply  to  this.  *  You  will  be  a  happy 
woman,  Ursula — you  ai'e  exactly  suited  to  each 
other.'     And  I  knew  she  was  right. 

Max's  turn  came  presently. 

I  was  sittincr  alone  in  the  drawiuor-room, 
before  dinner.  Giles  had  brought  me  some 
flowers,  and  had  rushed  off  to  dress  himself; 
and  I  was  looking  out  on  the  garden  and 
the  strip  of  blue  sky,  and  buried  in  a  happy 
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reverie,  when  two  hands  suddenly  lifted  mc  up, 
and  a  brown  beard  brushed  my  face. 

'  Little  she-bear,  do  you  know  how  glad  I 
am ! '  Max  joyously  exclaimed.  And  indeed 
he  looked  very  glad. 


CHAPTEE  XLYIII. 
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WO  days    afterwards    I   went   back   to 
the  White  Cottage  and  took  up  my 
old  hfe   again — my  old  hfe,  but  how 
different  now ! 

I  shall  never  forget  how  Phebe  Avelcomed 
me  back,  and  how  she  and  Susan  rejoiced 
when  I  told  them  the  new^s  ;  strange  to  say, 
neither  of  them  seemed  much  surjDrised.  They 
had  expected  it,  Susan  said  in  rather  an 
amused  tone,  for  it  was  easy  to  see  the  doctor 
had  thought  there  was  no  one  hke  me,  and 
was  always  hinting  as  much  to  them.  '  Why, 
I  have  seen  him  watch  you  as  though  there 
were  nothing  else  w^orth  looking  at,'  finished 
Susan,  with  simple  shrewdness. 

I  kept   my   own   counsel   with  regard  to 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Aunt  Philippa  and  Jill,  for  I  liod  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  up  to  Hyde  Park  Gate  as  soon  as 
they  had  returned,  and  tell  them  myself.  But 
I  wrote  to  Lesbia,  with  strong  injunctions  of 
secrecy. 

The  answer  came  by  return  of  post. 

It  was  a  most  loving,  unselfish  little  letter, 
and  touched  me  greatly. 

'I  shall  be  your  bridesmaid,  Ursula,' 
it  said,  'whether  you  ask  me  or  not,  but 
nothing  will  keep  me  away  that  day.  I 
shall  love  to  be  there  for  dear  Charlie's 
sake.' 

'  The  news  has  made  me  so  happy.  Mother 
scolded  me  when  she  found  me  crying  over 
your  letter,  but  she  cried  herself  too.  We 
both  agreed  that  no  one  deserved  happiness 
more,  I  am  longing  to  see  your  Mi*. 
Hamilton,  Ursie  dear.  He  has  one  great 
virtue  in  my  eyes  already,  that  he  appreciates 
you ; '  and  so  on  in  Lesbia's  gentle,  sisterly 
way. 

The  fact  of  our  enc^aizement  made  a  c^reat 
sensation  in  the  place.  People  who  had 
hitherto  ignored  the  village  nurse  came  to  call 
on    me.       I    suppose    curiosity    to    see    Mr. 
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Ilauiiltoii's  fiancee  br(3iig]it  a  good  raaiiv  of 
tliem. 

My  new  position  was  not  without  its 
difficulties.  Giles,  who  was  impatient  and 
domineering  by  nature,  chafed  much  against 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  him  by  my  loneh- 
ness. 

His  bi'ief  calls  did  not  suffice  him.  I 
would  not  let  him  come  often  or  stay  long. 
3Iax  asked  us  to  the  Vicarage  sometimes,  and 
now  and  then  Gladys  or  Lady  Betty  would 
call  for  me  and  carry  me  off  to  Gladwyn  for 
the  evening ;  and  of  course  I  saw  Giles  fre- 
quently when  he  visited  his  patients,  but  with 
his  dishke  to  conventionality  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  keep  him  in  good-humour.  He 
could  not  be  made  to  see  why  I  should  not 
marry  him  at  once  and  put  an  end  to  this 
awkward  state  of  things. 

We  had  our  first  lovers'  quarrel  on  this 
point — our  first  and  our  last — for  I  never 
had  to  complain  of  my  dear  Giles  again. 

I  think  hearing  about  Lady  Betty's  long 
engagement  with  Claude  Hamilton  had  ruade 
him  very  sore.  He  had  been  bitterly  angry 
both  wdth  poor  little  Lady  Betty  and  also  with 

X  2 
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Gladys.  He  declared  the  secrecy  had  hurt  him 
more  than  anytliiiig;  but  Eric  acted  as  peace- 
maker, and  he  was  soon  induced  to  condone 
his  sisters'  transgression. 

He  came  down  to  talk  over  the  matter 
with  me,  and  to  tell  me  of  the  arrangements 
he  had  made  for  them. 

It  seemed,  a  letter  from  Claude  had  arrived 
that  very  mail,  telling  Giles  of  his  promotion, 
and  asking  leave  to  come  and  fetch  Ins  dear 
little  Lady  Betty.  It  was  an  honest  manly  letter, 
Giles  said  ;  and  as  Claude  was  in  a  better  posi- 
tion, and  Lady  Betty  had  live  thousand  pounds 
of  her  own,  tliere  seemed  no  reason  against 
their  marrying. 

He  had  talked  both  to  Max  and  Gladys, 
and  they  were  willing  that  Claude  and  Lady 
Betty  should  be  married  at  the  same  time.  The 
new  year  had  been  already  fixed  for  Gladys's, 
and  Max  meant  to  get  leave  of  absence  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  take  her  to  Algiers  ;  and 
as  Claude  would  have  to  start  for  India  early 
in  March,  Giles  thought  the  double  wedding 
would  be  best.  They  could  get  their  trousseaux 
together,  and  the  fuss  would  be  got  over  more 
easily. 
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I  expressed  myself  as  charmed  with  all  these 
arrangements,  for  I  thought  it  would  be  very 
dull  for  Lady  Betty  to  be  left  behind  at 
Gladwyn  ;  and  then  I  asked  Giles  wliat  he 
had  settled  about  Eric. 

He  told  me  that  Eric  was  still  undecided, 
but  he  rather  thought  of  going  to  Cirencester 
to  enter  the  agricultural  college  there. 

'  You  see,  Ursula,'  he  w^ent  on, '  the  lad  is  a 
bit  restless.  He  has  given  up  his  absurd  idea 
of  becoming  an  artist — I  never  did  beheve  hi 
those  daubs  of  his  ;  but  he  feels  he  can  never 
settle  down  to  city  life.  He  is  very  much  im- 
proved, far  more  manly  and  sensible  than  I 
ever  hoped  to  see  him ;  but  he  is  of  different 
calibre  to  myself.' 

'  Do  you  think  farming  will  suit  him  ? '  I 
asked  anxiously. 

'  Better  than  anything  else,  I  should  say,'  was 
the  reply.  '  Eric  is  an  active,  capable  fellow,  and 
he  w^as  always  fond  of  out-of-door  pursuits.  He 
is  young  enough  to  learn.  I  have  promised  to 
keep  Dorlicote  Earm  in  my  own  hands  until  he 
is  ready  to  take  it.  It  is  only  teji  miles  from 
here,  and  has  a  very  good  hotise  attached  to  it, 
and  Eric  will  find  himself  in  clover.'     Then,  as 
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though  some  other  thought  were  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  he  continued,  '  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
and  he  are  such  friends,  Ursula,  for  he  will 
often  take  up  his  quarters  at  Gladwyn.' 

It  was  after  this  that  Giles  asked  me  to  marry 
him  at  once.  He  was  strangely  unreasonable 
that  morning,  and  very  much  bent  on  having 
his  own  way.  My  objections  were  overruled 
one  by  one  ;  he  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to 
my  arguments  when  I  tried  to  show  him  how 
much  wiser  it  would  be  to  have  liis  sisters 
and  Eric  settled  before  he  brought  me  home 
as  mistress  to  Gladwyn. 

It  was  the  first  time  our  wills  had  clashed ; 
and  though  I  knew  that  I  was  right  and  that 
he  was  wholly  in  the  wrong,  it  was  very 
painful  for  me  to  refuse  his  loving  impor- 
tunities and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  when  he  told 
me  how  he  was  longing  for  his  wife ;  but  I 
held  firmly  to  my  two  points,  that  I  would 
settle  nothing  without  Aunt  Philippa's  advice, 
and  that  I  w^Quld  not  marry  him  until  Easter. 

I  told  him  so  very  gently,  but  Giles  was 
not  quite  hke  himself  that  day.  Lady  Betty's 
secrecy  was  still  rankling  in  his  mind,  and  he 
certainly  used  his   power  over  me  to  make  me 
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very  iinbapp}^  for  lie  accused  me  of  coldness 
and  over-prudence,  and  reproached  me  with 
my  want  of  confidence  in  bis  judgment.  My 
pride  took  fire  at  last,  and  rose  in  arms 
against  his  tyranny. 

'  You  must  listen  to  me,  Giles,'  I  returned, 
trying  to  keep  down  a  choking  feeling.  '  You 
are  not  quite  just  to  me  to-day,  but  you  do 
not  mean  what  you  say.  You  will  be  sorry 
afterwards  for  your  words.  If  I  do  not  accede 
to  your  wishes,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  love 
you  well  enough  to  marry  you  to-morrow,  if 
it  were  expedient  to  do  so  ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  it  will  be  wiser  to  wait.  I  will 
marry  you  at  Easter,  if  Uncle  Max  comes  back 
by  that  time,  for  neither  you  nor  I  would  like 
any  one  else  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Will 
you  not  be  content  with  this  ? ' 

'  No,'  he  returned  gloomily.  '  You  are 
keeping  me  waiting  for  a  mere  scruple  ;  neither 
Gladys  nor  Lady  Betty  would  say  a  dissenting 
word  if  I  brought  you  to  Gladwyn  at  once. 
You  are  disappointing  me  very  much,  Ursula. 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  my  wishes  were 
so  little  to  you.'  But  he  was  not  able  to  finish 
this  cutting  speech,  for  I  could  bear  no  more, 
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and  suddenly  burst  into  such  an  agony  of  tears 
that  Giles  was  quite  frightened. 

I  found  out  then  the  goodness  of  his  lieart 
and  his  deep  unselfish  affection  for  me.  He 
reproached  himself  bitterly  for  causing  me 
such  pain,  begged  my  pardon  a  dozen  times 
for  his  ill- temper,  and  so  coaxed  and  petted 
me  tliat  I  could  not    refuse  to  be  comforted. 

He  laughed  and  kissed  me  when  I  implored 
him  to  take  back  his  words  about  my  coldness. 

'My  darling — as  though  I  meant  it,'  he 
said  ;  but  he  had  the  grace  to  look  very  mucli 
ashamed  of  himself.  '  Of  course,  you  were 
right — vou  always  are,  la^ula — we  Avill  wait 
until  Easter  if  you  think  it  best.  Miss 
Prudence  shall  have  her  own  way  in  the 
matter,  but  I  will  not  wait  a  clay  longer  for 
all  the  Uncle  Maxes  in  the  world.'  And  so  we 
settled  it. 

I  remember  how  I  tried  to  make  up  to 
Giles  lor  his  disappointment,  and  to  show  hhn 
how  much  I  cared  for  him.  We  were  dining 
at  the  Vicarage  that  evening  with  Gladys  and 
Eric,  and  as  he  walked  home  with  me  in 
the  moonlight  he  took  me  to  task  very  gently 
for  being  too  good  to  him. 
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'  You  have  been  like  a  little  angel  this 
evening,  Ursula,  and  I  have  not  deserved  it. 
I  believe  I  love  you  f\ir  more  for  not  mvinof 
me  my  own  way.  It  was  pure  selfishness ;  I 
see  it  now.' 

'  I  hope  it  is  the  last  time  that  your  will 
will  not  be  mine,'  I  answered  rather  sadly.  '  If 
you  knew  Avhat  it  cost  me  to  refuse  you,  Giles,' 
but  one  of  his  rare  smiles  answered  me. 

It  was  the  end  of  September  when  I  went 
up  to  Hyde  Park  Gate  to  tell  my  wonderful 
piece  of  news  to  Aunt  Philippa  and  Jill.  Jill 
Avas  very  naughty  at  first,  and  declared  that 
she  should  forbid  the  banns  ;  her  dear  Ursula 
should  not  marry  that  ugly  man.  But  she 
changed  her  opinion  after  a  long  conversation 
with  Giles,  and  then  her  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  admiring 
awe  with  which  Aunt  Philippa  looked  at 
me  ;  my  engagement  had  raised  her  opinion 
of  me  a  hundredfold.  I  was  no  longer  the 
plain  eccentric  Ursula  in  her  eyes — the  future 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a  person  of  far  greater 
consequence. 

I  could  see  that  her  surprise  could  scarcely 
be  concealed.     I  used  to  notice  her  eyes  fixed 
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Oil  me  sometimes  in  a  wondering  way.  ^he 
told  Lesbia  that  she  could  hardly  understand 
j^ucJi  brilliant  prospects  for  dear  Ursula.  I 
had  not  Sara's  good  looks — and  yet  I  was 
marrying  a  far  richer  man  than  Colonel 
Ferguson. 

'  I  think  Mr.  Hamilton  a  very  distinguished 
man,  my  dear,'  she  continued,  much  to  Lesbia's 
amusement.  '  He  is  peculiar-looking,  certainly, 
and  a  little  too  dark  for  my  taste  ;  but  his 
manners  are  charming,  and  he  is  certainly  very 
much  in  love  with  Ursula.  Yet  she  looks 
very  nice,  and  is  very  much  improved ;  but 
still,  one  hardly  expected  such  a  match  for 
her.' 

Lesbia  retailed  this  little  speech  with  much 
gusto.  Dear  Aunt  Philippa,  she  certainly  did 
her  duty  by  me  then ;  nothing  could  exceed 
lier  kindness  and  motherliness.  And  Sara  came 
very  often,  looking  the  prettiest  and  happiest 
young  matron  in  the  world,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed me  with  advice  and  petting. 

They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
position  was  a  somewhat  awkward  one,  and 
that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  ao  on  livinu: 
at  the  Vvliite  Cottage.     They   wanted    me    to 
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give  up  my  work  at  Heathfield  until  after  my 
marriage  ;  and  at  last  Aunt  Philippa  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  taking^  a  house  at  Bri'3-htou 
for  the  winter. 

'  You  have  never  liked  Hyde  Park  Gate, 
Ursula,'  she  said  very  kindly;  'and  we  shall 
all  be  glad  to  escape  London  fogs  this  year — 
your  uncle  will  not  mind  the  expense,  and  I 
think  the  plan  will  suit  admirably.  Heathfield 
is  only  twenty  minutes  from  Brighton,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  able  to  visit  you  far 
more  comfortably,  and  you  can  sleep  a  night 
or  two  at  Sara's  when  you  want  to  go  up  to 
London  to  get  your  trousseau' 

I  thanked  Aunt  Philippa  warmly  for  her 
kind  thought,  and  then  I  wrote  to  Giles,  and 
asked  his  opinion.  I  found  that  he  entirely 
agreed  with  Aunt  Philippa. 

'  I  think  it  an  excellent  plan,  dear,'  he 
wrote  ;  '  and  you  must  thank  your  good  aunt 
for  her  consideration  for  us  both.  I  shall  see 
you  far  oftener  at  Brighton  than  at  the  White 
Cottage.  Miss  Prudence  will  be  less  active 
there ;  I  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  reasonable 
conversation  without  the  speech,  "  Oh,  do 
please  go  away  now,  Giles  ;  you  have  been  here 
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nearly  an  liour  '' — that  invariably  closed  our 
cottage  interviews.'  I  could  see  Giles  was  really 
pleased  with  Aunt  Philippa's  proposition,  so  I 
promised  to  cro  back  to  Heath  field  and  settle 
my  afiairs,  and  join  ihem  directly  the  house 
in  Brunswick  Place  was  ready ;  and  by  the 
middle  of  October  we  were  all  settled  com- 
fortablv  ibr  the  winter. 

I  found  Giles  was  riizht.  I  saw  him  oftener, 
and  there  was  less  restraint  on  our  intercourse. 
He  woidd  come  over  to  limcheon  wdienever  he 
had  a  leisure  day,  and  take  me  for  a  walk,  or 
drop  in  to  dinner  and  take  the  last  train  back. 
Gladys  and  Lady  Betty  came  over  perpetually. 
I  used  to  help  them  with  their  shopphig,  and 
often  no  back  with  them  for  a  few  hours. 
Max  was  also  a  frequent  visitor,  and  IMr. 
Tudor  ;  xVunt  Philippa  kept  open  house,  and 
made  all  my  visitors  welcome.  I  think  she 
was  a  little  .sorry  that  Mr.  Tudor  came  so 
perseveringly  ;  but  she  was  true  to  her  prin- 
ciples to  let  things  take  their  course  and  not 
to  fan  the  llame  by  opposition.  She  was 
always  kind  to  the  young  man,  and  though 
she  generally  contrived  to  keep  Jill  beside  her 
when    he    dropped    in    for    afternoon   tea   or 
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encoimtered  them  on  the  parade,  slie  did  it  so 
quietly  that  no  one  noticed  any  significance  in 
the  action. 

But  I  think  Aunt  Philippa's  maternal  fears 
would  have  been  up  in  arms  if  she  had  over- 
heard a  conversation  between  Jill  and  myself 
one  wintry  afternoon. 

Aunt  Phihppa  had  gone  up  to  town  to 
see  Sara,  who  was  a  little  aihng,  and  she  and 
Uncle  Brian  were  to  retm^n  later.  Gladys  and 
Giles  were  to  dine  with  us,  and  Max  would 
probably  join  them.  Aunt  Philippa  was  very 
fond  of  these  impromptu  entertainments,  but 
she  had  not  extended  the  invitation  to  Mr. 
Tudor,  who  had  called  the  previous  day,  and  I 
had  got  it  into  my  head  that  Jill  was  a  little 
disappointed. 

She  sat  rather  soberly  by  the  fire  that 
afternoon  ;  but  when  Miss  Gillespie  left  us,  she 
took  her  usual  seat  on  the  rug,  and  her  black 
locks  bobbed  into  my  lap  as  usual,  but  I 
thought  the  firelight  played  on  a  very  serious 
face. 

'  What  makes  you  so  silent  this  afternoon, 
Jill  ? '  I  asked  rather  curiously  ;  but  she  did 
not  answer  for  a  moment,  only  drew  down  my 
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hand,  and  looked  at  the  diamonds  that  were 
flashing  in  the  ruddy  bLize — Giles's  pledge  that 
]ie  had  placed  there  ;  then  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  them,  and  said  suddenly — 

'  I  was  only  thinking,  Ursie  dear  ;  I  often 
think  about  things.  Do  you  remember  that 
evening  at  Hyde  Park  Gate  when  the  lamp 
fell  on  me,  and  I  might  have  been  burnt  to 
death  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  Jill,'  with  a  shudder,  for  I  never 
cared  to  recall  that  scene. 

'  Well,  I  was  thinking,'  still  dreamily.  Then 
with  a  change  of  manner  that  startled  me, 
'  Ursie,  if  a  person  saves  another  person's  life, 
don't  you  think  that  life  ought  to  belong  to 
them — that  is,  if  they  wish  it?'  with  a  sudden 
blush  that  rather  alarmed  me. 

'  Stop,  my  dear,'  I  returned  coolly  ;  '  this  is 
very  vague.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand — 
a  person  and  another  person,  and  them  too — it 
is  teiTibly  involved  ;  which  is  which  ?  as  the 
children  say.' 

Jill  gave  a  nervous  little  laugh,  but  her  eyes 
gave  me  no  doubt  of  her  meaning ;  they  looked 
strangely  dark  and  soft. 

'  Mr.  Tudor  saved  my  life,'  she  whispered. 
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'Ursie,  if  he  wants  it,  that  hfe  ought  to  belong 
to  him.' 

'  Jill,  ray  dear,'  for  I  was  thoroughly  startled 
now.  Things  were  growing  serious,  but  Jill 
gave  me  a  little  push  in  her  childish  way. 

'  Ursie,  don't  pretend  to  look  so  surprised ; 
you  knew  all  about  it,  I  saw  it  in  your  face. 
Don't  you  remember  w^hat  he  said  that  night, 
tliat  he  did  not  know  what  would  become 
of  him  if  I  died,  that  he  could  not  bear 
it?  Did  you  see  how  he  looked  when  he  said 
it?' 

I  remained  silent,  for  I  could  not  deny  that 
j\ir.  Tudor  had  betrayed  himself  at  that  moment ; 
but  she  went  on  very  quietly,  '  Ursie  dear,  I 
know  Mr.  Tudor  cares  for  me  ;  he  does  not 
always  hide  it,  though  he  tries  to  do  so.  You 
see  he  is  so  real  and  honest  that  he  cannot  help 
showing  things.' 

'  Jill,'  I  exclaimed  anxiously,  '  what  would 
your  mother  say  if  she  knew  this  ?  ' 

'I  think  she  does  know  it,'  replied  Jill, 
calmly.  '  She  does  not  care  for  Mr.  Tudor  to 
come  so  often,  but  she  is  good  to  him  all  the 
same.  Neither  father  nor  mother  will  be  pleased 
about  it,  because  he  is  not  rich,  poor  fellow ; 
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not  llint  I  think  tliat  matters,'  finished  Jill,  in  a 
arave  old-fiishioiied  manner. 

'  My  dear  child,'  in  a  horrified  tone,  '  you 
talk  as  though  you  ^vere  sure  of  your  own  mmd, 
and  you  are  hardly  seventeen.' 

*  So  I  am  sure,'  Avas  the  confused  answer. 
'  If  Mr.  Tudor  cares  enough  for  me  to  wait  for  a 
good  many  years — until  lamone-and-twenty — 
he  will  find  me  all  ready  ;  of  course  I  belong  to 
him,  Ursula — has  he  not  saved  my  life  ?  There 
is  no  hurry,'  went  on  Jill,  in  her  matter-of-fact 
w^ay ;  '  he  is  very  nice,  and  I  shall  always  like 
him  better  than  any  one  else  ;  but  I  should  not 
care  to  be  engaged  until  I  am  one-and-twenty. 
One  wants  a  little  fun  and  a  good  deal  of  work 
before  settling  down  into  an  engaged  person,' 
finished  the  girl,  with  a  droll  little  laugh. 

I  was  spared  the  necessity  of  any  reply  to 
this  surprising  confession  by  the  entrance  of 
our  three  visitors,  for  Max  had  encountered 
them  at  the  station,  of  course  by  accident,  and 
had  walked  up  with  them.  That  fact  was  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  Gladys's  soft  bloom  and 
the  satisfied  look  in  her  eyes  ;  she  looked  so 
lovely  in  the  new  furs  Giles  had  bought  her, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  that  Max  was  a  little 
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absent  in  his  replies  to  me.  Jill  had  made 
some  excuse  and  left  us,  and  it  was  really  a 
very  good  idea  of  Giles'  to  ask  me  to  come  out 
on  the  balcony  and  look  at  the  sea.  He  wrapped 
me  in  his  plaid  and  placed  me  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  and  we  stood  watching  the  twinkling 
lights,  and  the  dark  water  under  the  glimmer 
of  starhght.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  me, 
first  how  happy  Eric  was  in  his  new  work,  and 
what  cheerful  letters  he  wrote  to  Gladys,  and 
next  about  Captain  Hamilton,  with  whom  he 
professed  himself  much  pleased. 

'  Lady  Betty  is  just  as  much  a  child  as  ever, 
it  is  ridiculous  to  think  of  her  as  a  married 
woman,'  he  went  on ;  '  but  Claude  declares 
himself  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  Well,  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes,'  with  a  change  of  into- 
nation that  was  very  intelhgible. 

'  And  how  is  Phebe,  Giles  ? ' 

'  Oh,  first-rate,'  he  answered  cheerfully ; 
'  she  likes  her  new  couch  much  better  than  the 
bed.  I  tell  her  if  she  goes  on  improving  like 
this,  we  shall  have  her  in  the  next  room  before 
Easter.  By  the  bye,  Ursula,  have  you  digested 
the  contents  of  my  last  letter  ?  Shall  we  go  to 
the  Pyrenees  to  spend  our  honeymoon  ?  It 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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will  be  too  early  for  Switzerland  ;  we  might  go 
later  on,  or  to  the  Italian  Lakes.' 

'  Anywhere  with  you,  Giles,'  I  whispered  ; 
and  he  gave  nie  silent  thanks  for  that  pretty 
speech. 

Ke  did  not  say  any  more  for  a  little  time, 
and  I  stood  by  him  watching  tlie  dark,  wintry 
sea  ;  once  my  life  had  been  dark  and  wintry, 
too,  but  how  mercifully  I  had  been  drawn  out 
of  the  deep  waters,  and  brought  to  this  dear 
liaven  of  rest.  As  I  crept  nearer  to  Giles  he 
seemed  to  utter  my  unspoken  thought. 

'  I  am  very  happy  to-night,  Ursula  ;  I  have 
been  thinking  as  I  travelled  down  what  it  will 
be  to  me  to  have  you  always  near  me,  to  share 
my  work  and  life.  I  am  so  glad  you  love 
Gladwyn  so  dearly.' 

'  Love  Gladwyn — your  home,  Giles — is 
there  anything  strange  in  that  ?  ' 

'  No,  dear,  perhaps  not ;  but  I  like  to  liear 
you  say  so.  There  will  not  be  a  wish  of  yours 
ungratified  if  I  can  help  it.  I  mean  to  spoil 
you  dreadfully,  Ursula.' 

I  told  him  smiling  that  I  was  not  afraid  of 
this  threat,  and  just  then  Max's  voice  inter- 
rupted us. 
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'  Little  She-Bear,  do  you  know  this  is  dread- 
fully imprudent.  Is  this  the  way  Hamilton 
means  to  take  care  of  you? ' 

'  Wait  a  moment,  Ursula,'  whispered  Giles. 
'  Do  you  hear  that  ballad-singer  in  the  square  ?  ' 
A  voice  clear  and  shrill  seemed  to  float  to  us 
in  the  darkness  :  '  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and 
low,  wind  of  the  western  sea,'  she  sang.  The 
waves  seemed  to  splash  in  harmonious  accom- 
paniment ;  the  lights  were  flickering,  the 
carriages  rolling  under  the  faint  starlight.  I 
saw  Giles's  face — as  I  loved  to  see  it — s^rave, 
thoughtful,  and  satisfied. 

'  After  all,'  he  said,  as  though  answering 
some  inward  questioning,  '  a  man  cannot  know 
what  his  life  will  bring  him.  Do  you  re- 
member what  Eobert  Browning  says  : 

What  o'  the  way  to  the  end  ? — The  end  crowns  all. 

The  end  crowns  all  to  me,  Ursula,'  and 
Giles'  deep-set  eyes  gave  me  no  doubt  of  hii 
meaning. 

THE    END. 
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